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PREFACE 



Hw jncwnt toIodw is not inUnded for the Bci- 
•Blific atudmt of ptychologj, but for tlic layman 
vho wishes to understand the difficulties ttint ntti-rid 
tit enarrnian of the morp educaUd world to the 
aorc ncundite problems of psychic research. 1 have 
he« written on the more conwrvntlve Hide of the 
Kfmttml qtwftioa, sad to have taken pains to show 
«faj it i* iMUMiiy to be cautious about admitting 
■iflllililliwl phenomena. The l>ook is devoted 
—inlj to normal and abnormal psychology, with 
pbiloaopbic itBgc tH ma bearing upon the problniift of 
both. It it intemlcd. of course, that it shKll l>c help- 
f oJ to aO who synpAthize with the present movement 
'■» iavatigate th« miihial phenomena of mind, and 
yet do oot nndervtand how tliey may be connected 
with the accepted doctrines of traditional knowledge. 
To the p wen t writer all new factn and tbcnries must, 
ia Mane wmy, find an Bssimilation with previous knowl- 
ad{[C and however great the depnrturr involved in 
•V diaODVery of the new. it must have some point of 
oxitaft with the old. The prciicnt work, thervfore, 
•^ouJd serve as a preparation for the connideration 
«f ■uptmonna] pmhlcms, cspecinlly upon the evi- 
^mtial fide. It ic not a sequel to " Science and a 
Ptitsr* Life ** and " F.nigiiua of Psychical Re- 
«ar«t_** On the contrary, it rather leads up to them 
tad a^y brlp to aid the undentanding of than by 
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indicating what the means of discrimination are be- 
tween the normal and the abnormal, on the one handf 
and between both of these and the supernormal on 
the other. 

I have not tried in this to make any contribution 
to science. I am not trying anything new or sensa- 
tional, but only to aid a little in the general enlight- 
enment of those who are seeking some way of an in- 
telligent understanding of the human mind in its 
less normal experiences. Hence the book must not be 
adjudged from the point of view of the trained psy- 
chologist as an effort to help scholars, but from the 
standpoint of public education as designed to do what 
text-books can hardly undertake. I have been free 
with illustrations and striking incidents, both as a 
means of exhibiting the nature of the problems of 
psychic research and of creating interest and intelli- 
gence regarding them. If the work avails to serve 
any such purpose, I shall be satisfied. But it is de- 
signed as a conservative treatment of very perplexing 
questions, and any expectations that it will do more 
will mistake both its aim and its usefulness. It simply 
touches upon problems which yet await investigation, 
and, though it proceeds along the lines of well-estab- 
lished truths, it suggests what there may be beyond 
them. Jamss H. Ht8IX)p. 

New Yoric, May 17, 1906. 
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BORDERLAND OF PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 

CHAPTER I 

OTTKODCcnOlf 

Tlwre are MTerol groups of mental phenomnu 
wiiA u« more or Icm residual, mnd which, lying on 
tfe bdrrderhuid of both nomuil uiid abnormal pay- 
, have abn both a scientific and a popalar 
Tb^ hare been an much neglected by the 
«B> aa tiicy bare proved fascinating to the other of 
tbr twn rltiwi of mankind. It may be unfair to 
■ay that Kwnoe baa neglected them, for tliere has 
baCB ^mA attcntwD ^vcn to some of them and little 
t» otherv. But I mean by neglect of ttiem that the 
wUmtaen to them, aa compared to that given to aor- 
^al pejcfaology, hu been nnall. The popular mind, 
1 interested in them more than in 
It and has been much more dtreivcd 
I by that intereat. I refer to the phe- 
■■■•■a of drcanu, IDusiona. hallucinationa, hypnotic 
fltatoi aeenadary personality, apparitionx, trance*. 
•■d variooa phenoroena, like reverie, abatraction, and 
csikatkia, or ecstasy. Dmuns, illusions, and hallu> 
ammtiaOB in the part hare received cursory attention 
by aomr paycbologiat*, nnd more mnaidrration fnnn 
piydnatriata, or students of abnormal paycbology. 
~ ~ of tbcm have these phmomena b«ca 
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brought into the service of normal psychology. They 
have been the object of curious reflection, especially 
dreams, by many men and many ages, but instead 
of being appropriated for better and more intelligent 
views of normal mental action, they have appeared 
so exceptional as to fall outside the domain of con- 
sideration by normal psychology. 

The reason for this is very simple. The views 
which had separated them from ordinary interest 
were due to a reaction against the more ancient con- 
ception of dreams. We are wont to suppose that 
men naturally distinguish between their dreams and 
normal experiences. This, however, is not altogether 
true. The ancients gave an external or objective 
meaning to dreams, and savages still do so, — a 
meaning that associates them very closely with normal 
experience. The causes of this may be the untu- 
tored neglect of ordinary for supposedly significant 
dreams, and then the consideration of only the latter, 
as there is some evidence that this was the case. 
It matters not what the reason for it was. The fact 
is indisputable that to many ancient people dreams 
were as much testimony to external influences or 
meaning as were normal sensory experiences. Illu- 
sions and hallucinations did not altogether escape the 
same interpretation. It is possible that the more 
intelligent views of these phenomena among the an- 
cients were not recorded as were those of the igno- 
rant and superstitious. But this does not alter the 
impression that we get of the natural man's ideas. 

But when philosophy had gone far enough to dis- 
tinguish between what was caused by the outside world 
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^^^■1 what w&« causmI by ititerniJ ngvnc-icM, a radical 
^^^tiBctkm could br drawn between dreams and ordi- 
BiHffy jfTiar iinpTfiiinni It who the pHychology of 
tbc latter part of the middle &gea that gave rise to 
Ike £atiactioD. Thr controversy bctw<i.Ti what was 
taOad Nanunabani and Realistn resulted in the con- 
■■*~~'— tlikt tbc mind it«elf had somrthing to do with 
Mae of its pbenomnta. Dreanut enperiidly wen- niii- 
■dmd its craaboBK, and the view of iUusions and hal- 
iMMstiMM «u alfpctcd I); tlic same Uii'ory. Nom- 
•"-*■"" had abmrn that even our normal experienees 
wm affected by thr mind'* own action, but ** common- 
^Bae" pbUoaoph; couJd not accept this idealistic 
tedcncy, and in whatever way tt expressed itself, it 
irfcrrvd nanna] lensory phenomena to external cnuses 
far tbcir «xpUnatioa and remained by the subjective 
view for diranu, illusions, and hallucinations. As 
mmo aa pathology took up the abnonnal, it resorted 
l» a laatfrialistic explanation of it, and associated the 
explanation of dreanu with rerebm! agency in a man- 
•er that connected them with the materialistic theory, 
•ad «» Kparalsd their internet from the Rpiritiialiftje 
eicv ^licli bad baaed itself upon the normal and the 
t between it and the nbnnrmnl. 
a daring the last half -century llwt the interest 
ll aidea of this controverxy was awakened- 
' and education, following the preposses- 
■ af a dvilimtjon which had Imhc*) itn view* upon 
tte Moral and religious conception of Thristian ipiri- 
t lo occupi<-d with normal human eiperi- 
• that the abnormal appeared to offer no valae 
The influences whidi kept them 
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to this aspect of psychology need not be detailed^ 
but they are all summarized in the opposition between 
those two schools of thought which divided on the 
question whether the brain could account for mental 
action, or whether a soul was required to explain it. 
Those who thought the brain su£5ced to explain men- 
tal phenomena emphasized the abnormal as proof of 
their view, since they found that correlation betweoi 
cerebral disturbances and abnormal mental action 
which coincided with their view of a purely physical 
basis for them. The opposite school, appreciating 
the force of their antagonists' contention, emphasized 
the distinction between the normal and the abnormal, 
and rested its case upon retaining that position safe 
from criticism and refutation. 

The consequence was that all residual phenomena 
received little attention in solving the problems of 
normal psychology. When these problems were lim- 
ited to the meaning of experience for culture and 
ethics, that is, for practical life, the distinction and 
the evasion of the abnormal were justifiable. It was 
the explanation of the two types of phenomena, their 
ultimate causal source, that invoked the tendency to 
consider them together. But whatever their explana- 
tion, the distinction between them had to be main- 
tained for the sake of their very difi^erent relation 
to our actions. The one could be taken as indicative 
of an external world which the other did not represent 
as it is. The only reason for recognizing the abnor- 
mal at all in this view was the necessity of protect- 
ing the mind against delusion. But when science, 
which is a search for causes, substituted its investi- 




I for phikMophjr And rthics, it discovered that 
a of botlt the aorniAl and the abnomml 
psychology must b* the uune: 
a it WM foand that importiint humunitariBn mcth- 
I and naulta depended upon a better knowledge 
«<f nadaal mental phniomcnn. and when it was bus- 
:i(«tMl that the more fundamental problems of normal 
i-iyihoiogj mi^t find a solution, as the materialist 
'•ooght, in the atmonnal, the student of tliexc phe- 
-otaau^ abandoning his traditional prejudices about 
'-jrai, found a new interest attaching to them, and 
ic^LO to wTcatigate them in a more scientific man- 
««». This, however, is very recent, and wc are simply 
ia the dawD of that conception which is to link normal 
and abaonnal psychology together for tlie solution of 
both •dmtiSc and mrtaphysical problems. 

Let mt dwell a little longer on the different inter- 
aata aMoaaLed with these phenomena, and one might 
■ay with all phenomena whatsoever. There are two 
■ tor human reflection, which, however closely 
L are distinct and involve somewhat different 
S for their solution. They are the explanation 
and value or the cause and the meaning of facts. 
FTphnatiiw endeavors to find how events come to 
tab plaer; to deteimine what it is that originates 
«r fiiiri them; to ascertain the conditions under 
wUdi they do and will happen. In the pursuit of 
thai end wc do not stop to distinguish between their 
■smBsl aad afanonnal, r^ular and irregular, true or 
false dusrartcr. We take them as facts, whatever 
r or relation to practical matters. But 
[ their value or meaning we are con- 
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cemed with their utility in our conduct and adjust- 
ment. Li this suit we are more interested in what is 
normal, regular, true, as distinct from what is abnor- 
mal, irregular, false. We require to recognize and 
understand the latter as well as the former, but it 
is the normal and regular that constitute the facts 
which interest most of our life and conduct. These 
have the most value for our natural activities, and 
it may suffice simply to know what they are, and the 
distinction in kind from the abnormal, in order to 
regulate our behavior. In fact, we do not require 
always that we shall be able to state the cause of 
events, if we know their law, in order that we may 
adjust our conduct to the proper life. Hence the 
ethical interest is primarily in the character of phe- 
nomena, whatever their causes, and will be content 
with ascertaining their regularity or frequency ; that 
is, their numerical relation to our natural and proper 
development. On the other hand, the scientific prob- 
lem is concerned with the causes of all events without 
regard to this ethical value of a part of them. It 
may be the primary condition of determining what 
shall be ethical, and I shall not enter into any dispute 
against this claim, as it is not necessary to assert 
the independence of the ethical and scientific view 
of facts in order to retain the distinction between the 
causes and the character of events. It simply hap- 
pens that we can often ascertain the character and 
value of facts before we know their explanation, and 
this character may suffice to determine the right 
course of action previous to our knowledge of causes. 
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tfMQgli the diiooTerj of the latter may still further 
fortif J us in the regulation of action. 

It was the difference between the scientific and the 
ctincal interest that kept the materialist and the spiri- 
tulist at odds with each other so long in the question 
of normal and abnormal phenomena. The one was 
Mcking primarily an explanation of both types of 
fscts, and he did not stop to consider their relation 
to the ideak which had been founded on normal facts. 
The moralist and spiritualist, besides an interest in 
the great speculative question of a soul, which he tried 
to fohre by the distinction between the normal and 
•bnoraal^ conceding physiological influences in the 
abnormal, took refuge in the ethical and practical 
aspect of the phenomena as a justification of his 
xBdifference to abnormal facts. We have arrived, 
bowrver, at that point in human reflection at which 
ve can no longer disregard the relation between nor- 
nal and abnormal mental phenomena in the ethical 
and philosophical problem as well as in the scientific. 
Howerer distinct the scientific and the ethical view of 
facts may be in common life, the deeper and higher 
view of them will not permit the discrediting of one 
iotemi for the other. The wider view of them will 
be conditioned by the explanation, whatever imme- 
diate importance attaches to their practical aspi*ct. 
This is more particularly true of the controversy 
vagrd between the materialistic and the spiritualistic 
thforit-s as to the causes of mental phenomena. The 
fftrt that abnormal mental phenomena have to l>e 
eoriftidered as mental by the man who wishes to escape 
tbr materialistic interpretation of their source, while 
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he insists on denying the materialistic theory, places 
him in an embarrassing position, as he has to admit 
a character for them which shows that he may not 
have the right to base the integrity of his spiritual- 
istic view upon the distinction between the normal 
and the abnormal. If abnormal mental phenomena 
could be characterized as purely physical in nature, 
like supposed molecular action of the nervous system, 
the matter might be different, as long as it was in- 
sisted that normal mental phenomena were not me- 
chanical or molecular. But the moment that the two 
types of phenomena were considered as mental in 
nature, whatever consistency the distinction between 
them has with the spiritualistic theory, the way was 
open for the materialist to urge the simplicity of 
their explanation, and, finding that cerebral influ- 
ences were conceded for the abnormal, he could hardly 
be blamed for advocating a similar explanation for 
the normal. In that process of unifying the causes 
of mental phenomena, materialism found its advance, 
and the consequence was to make the causal inter- 
pretation of mental phenomena prior to the deter- 
mination of their ethical valuation. In this way, nor- 
mal and abnormal psychology are brought together 
in mutual service, and there is reason to believe that 
they may sustain the same relation to each other 
that pathology has to physiology and medicine. 
Pathology, which is the study of the abnormal in 
physiology, revolutionized medicine, and in the same 
way psychopathology may revolutionize our ordinary 
and normal psychology, or, if not revolutionize it. 
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•olre its problema where it was suppotcd to 
nj tbcm. 
For this reaion I propone to introduce the study 
■f a«Da kbaomuil pScnoiiuroa bj a brief ronaidera- 
tioB of tiir funtliutK.-nUit proce>^VH of nonnaJ psT- 
tboUtgy, BMUminf; tliat the name laws guvrrn both 
StkU at mental events. We shall be better prepared 
in this «raj to iindcrstanil the deviations fruni the 
MmuJ vhirh we (bd in dreams, illuiiionii, ami hal- 
bcHMlJotu. We ida; admit all the extraneous c 
WT ptraar into the esse: tlut is. eauscK extraneous to 
thow affecting the normal field : we do not in that 
fact discredit the identity of the laws which Roveni 
tW nature and contents of the abnomml aa mental 
ma. This vjU be apparent when we come 
r the matter in detail. Here I ran only 
e my intention as a reason for outlining the 
I laws of mental action. 
ll was as a pnctical means of *tiid>-ing and curing 
iMMuty that attention was called to the importance 
«f •bnormal psychology. Of coump the scientific 
JBtcicat was awakened in the clinic and the asylumi 
aad brain physiology appropriated t)ie xignificanee 
•f the facts to its own purposes. But it was not 
lyng beforr Uie dixrovery was madt- that they were 
oaablf in the diagnosts of disease witliin the limits of 
■■■tal disturhanre. Then came an interent in hyp- 
■stif suggestion which reflected something like a 
•aaaal relalion of menial stateit to organic, and this 
was followed by phenomena which apparently suggeat 
ft eaasal neiiis between mental riatea themselves par- 
f AM »ith the causal connection between differtot 
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physical phenomena on the one hand and between 
physical and mental phenomena on the other. I shall 
not stand for a theory of causal nexus between dif- 
ferent mental phenomena, as something to be sought 
for with perfect confidence. But the appearance of 
some causal agency of mental upon organic opera- 
tions indicates that its nature is open to investiga- 
tion and use. It seems so well assured that it is but 
a matter of larger and more accurate observations 
to determine the nature and limits of its application. 
But it is not so clear that any causal nexus exists 
between different mental states analogous to that 
between physical events. The suspicion or supposi- 
tion of it is not so well supported as the influence 
of mental states upon the organism. But if it be a 
fact, or if there be reason to suspect it, this alone 
makes inquiry necessary. But the first step in any 
such investigation is to determine the relation between 
normal and abnormal mental states as amnected with 
mental laws, and then to push further investigations 
as the phen(Hnena demand them. 

The physiological question may be held in abey- 
ance. I mean the problem of organic explanation 
of mental phenomena. In the study of both normal 
and abnormal mental phenomena we are first inter- 
ested in the coexistences and sequences of the phe- 
nomena themselves, and the question of their ultimate 
causality may be postponed. No doubt the study 
of causes must at last land us in the organic basis 
for their occurrence as we know them ; for the body 
is the last fact in the series which we find connected 
with mental phenomena. It unquestionably has some 
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1 reUtion* to ttic fncU. But there are additional 
I to be settled wliich have to be di-tcnnined 

e mny final opportunity can be offered for deter- 
; thr ph^'Hi(il<>)firul problem. There are laws 
ftad aaaociations which have to be studied before the 
poMiblc or before the dissecting-room 
t U)y Mcretji. It ia this course thnt \» 
•fen to pajebolog; before physiology can even ap- 
pre»di ita problcni. The pHychoIogical meaning and 
raanertkifu of ntental phenomena may t>e oAeertained 
•ithoiit wmitinf; for the ecalpeJ and physiological 
■Khoda. uid eiperience hax nhown that much ran 
be (iKumian) which cannot be efFected by physiolog- 
nl mrtiioda. Tb*.' applicatinn of suggestion, normal 
ud hyptwtic. to therapeutics, though we know very 
bait afaottt it, nothing physiologically, is the most 
trikiDg ilhutration and proof of this contention. 
The ^ume thing is apparent in all education on a 
itrgrr Mrair, and erni in ordinary medical practice, 
*fam the {^yiician relies quite om much on the influ- 
*nr» of the patient's mind aa he docs on the use 
«f meflicine. He has consciouiily or unennitciouoly 
b»mcd that mrnlal balance, or perhaps better, the 
hraithy owiital state, i* often necessary to the utility 
«f therapeutic agcata of a physical kind. BcmiIm, 
tWre arc ail lurix of nysttmatic relations and laws 
for mmtal phenomraa tltat con be known only inde- 
psdeaUy of physiological procedure. No amount 
of phyajological tnvesligatiun will tlirow any light 
apoB tbe order of mental events or their eootenta. 
TSear have to be ascertained precisely in the way 
~ I tb* order of physieal eventi, and, if 
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metaphysical explanations are to be disregarded, as 
the phenomenalist always tells us, we do not require 
more than the determination of the regularity and 
irregularity of phenomena to satisfy our curiosity. 

However this may be, it is certain that the nature 
and importance of many of them are determined 
before their cause is known. Hence, while no abate- 
ment of physiological study need be encouraged, and 
without disparaging its right to insist upon an or- 
ganic basis for consciousness as sensibly manifested, 
there may first be that investigation of the uniformi- 
ties of coexistence and sequence in mental events 
which makes physiological investigation interesting 
and important, and which will justify the assumption 
that residual mental phenomena have the same ex- 
planation as the normal. If we cannot connect the 
two types of facts, we cannot remove the conviction 
that the abnormal are so anomalous in character as 
to forfeit classification as mental. This must be 
settled before physiology attacks the issue. The 
consequence is that such study as will here be under- 
taken of the abnormal must be only that which deter- 
mines its relation to the normal, and physiological 
theories may have a free field. In order to under- 
stand modem ideas on the matter, however, it may 
be necessary to outline the established conclusions 
of neurology, but I shall do nothing more, and shall 
not attempt to contravene any theory of the rela- 
tion between the mind and the brain which physiology 
may defend. 

There is a class of phenomena that is specially 
qualified to throw light on the relation between normal 
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pfjchology, as they probably lie on the 
bofder-line between them both. I refer to the phe- 
of Mecondarp penanaliiy. I shall define and 
these at length in a separate chapter, and 
I only refer to them here for the purpose of 
■itiraHng what I believe to be very important for 
bridging the wide chasm between normal and abnor- 

in their clearer manifestations. Sec- 
penonality is not an abnormal phenomenon 
tkal suggests insanity of any such type as requires 
treatment, and as it is so common a phenomenon 
■I tboae whose whole lives seem to be perfectly nor- 
■al* ve may even raise the question whether it is 
■■jthing but a normal fact. I am not concerned 
si p r eaent with the solution of this problem, but only 
vilk the general fact that, being a name for subcon- 
•cioQs phenomena that cannot be directly known by 
the normal consciousness, it defines a class of facts 
which are important for various interests affecting 
the problems related to the claims of the supernormal 
and cspeciaDy for limiting those claims to some rea- 
ssoable field of application. In any case, it defines 
a groop of phenomena having a very great impor- 
tance for the present problems of psychology, and 
snist here receive an attention commensurate with 
that importance. 

Secondary personality, however, must be preceded 
by the investigation of illusions, not because there 
ai any connection whatever between illusions and sec- 
ODdary personality, but because illusions are so def- 
iaitdy related to normal mental states that, what- 
fffer suggestion of the abnormal they may contain, 
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they are a departure from the normal in a much less 
degree than subliminal phenomena. Hallucinations 
will follow illusions because they represent phenomena 
nearer subconscious action than illusions. They may 
even merge into those of secondary personality, at 
least of a certain type, and so afford another link in 
the connection between one extreme of the normal 
and the other extreme of the abnormal. These con- 
siderations have influenced the choice of order in the 
discussion of the various topics. 

With the view of studying the abnormal in the 
light of the mental laws which regulate normal ac- 
tion of the mind, and also of analyzing those laws 
more clearly, I have resolved to introduce the dis- 
cussions of this work by a brief statement of the 
fundamental processes by which all our knowledge is 
gained and the circumstcmces which give rise to the 
problems suggested in abnormal psychology. I there- 
fore begin with the problem of sense-perception, and 
follow it with that of the interpreting functions of 
the mind. In these we shall provide ourselves with 
the criteria which the scientific student uses for mak- 
ing phenomena intelligible and testing their claims to 
any particular character. The examination of mem- 
ory will follow these two fields of elementary proc- 
esses, and provision will be made for the problems 
that are apparent in certain phenomena of secondary 
personality and illusions of memory. In these three 
chapters the foundations will be laid for a better 
understanding of the skeptical attitude which scien- 
tific psychology takes toward much that claims to 
transcend ordinary knowledge. 



CHAPTER n 

fXKtS - PEKCEPTIOH 

la die study of exceptional and residual phenom- 
it is ahrays necessary to have some standard by 
vliicfa to measure them and to make them intelligible, 
sad, imkss they in some way embody the same gen- 
eral lavs and functions, they must forerer remain 
the ken of the understanding. The slightest 
ktioo of many abnormal phenomena reveals 
the action of familiar laws and causes, and suggests 
thai, if these exceptional and residual facts were bet- 
ter fannniv they would exhibit less mystery, though 
they remain just as exceptional as before. To ascer- 
the extent to which this is true, and to which 
lay apply the interpretations of normal mental 
to the abnormal as simply disturbances 
ia the action of very complex functions, we must go 
to the study of our normal mental processes, whore 
■orh the largest part of our average experience is 
found. We shall then better understand the real and 
sppanmt variations from these nonnal occurrences, 
tad the reluctance with which the scientific mind ac- 
rrpU any such deviation from them as is implied in 
•Qpemomnal phenomena. For this reaiion I shall 
drvQfie a little time to the analysis and interpreting 
of the elementary processes of knowledge, as pre- 
^mUd in our normal experience. I begin with sen- 
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sation and perception, which represent the first stages 
of our knowledge. 

The senses are the channels through which comes 
our knowledge of the external world. I do not here 
say or imply that this knowledge is correct, or that 
we form from it immediately right conceptions of 
this external world, but that, in some way, we obtain 
it through sensory experience. Whatever its nature, 
it would not be normally acquired in any other way, 
and hence sense-perception confines our knowledge 
of external things to sense-impressions. There is 
no proposition of psychology on which men are more 
agreed than on this. They may dispute about the 
nature of our knowledge, about the nature of matter, 
and about the limits of sensory experience, of its con- 
tents and of its certitude ; but they are agreed that 
we can have such knowledge as we do possess only 
through the agency of sense-perception, and that 
this agency consists of the organs or media repre- 
sented by the senses. Now how do the senses give us 
this knowledge? The answer for the layman is that 
we get it by sensations. But what are sensations, 
and what do we " know '* as a result of them? 

The answer to this question also seems very simple. 
We are accustomed to have it said that sensations 
are the mental states by which we get our knowledge 
of the material world. Here, then, we are going 
round in a circle and make no progress with the 
problem. The means of getting external knowledge 
is sensations, and sensations are the means of getting 
our external knowledge, and we are just where we 
started. But the curious mind will not stop with 
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■a; luch ftiuwen, and insists on « more thorough 
dncriptioo of tbe proceas, especially as man's txpcri- 
tBoe luM rrvcaicd to him a large number of illusioits 
tad «mn of judgment associateti with his sensa- 
titsM, m. fact which baa suggested to many the ques- 
bea whether we know nnytliiiig at ail independently 
•f oar ipental statn. 'I'hat is, they would say we can 
bMV only the stales themselves, niusion nnd error 
Mia to have the saaic source an our assumed truth. 
Tin creates a problem for us which is how to know 
wImb wc can accept sensory deliverances and when 
mt OMD disregard them. We require some criterion 
kiy which to distinguish one type from another and 
lo dHcmine tbe nature and Umita of scnse-experi- 
vot^ The need of discriminating between his normal 
i^aatitaM and his dreams, for instance, on the one 
bad. aad bs t ween his sensations and his infi-rences 
«• the other, forces man into a most careful study 
■■d ddfaiition of his elementary mental states. His 
fast ain, therefore, is a theory of how hia sensations 
Mcnr and what they mean. The hope, in thus study- 
mg than, is to find the laws which determine or reg- 
slalc the order of both the normal and the abnormal 
stalo aiaopated with sensory functions. Their *u- 
irtfr*** UMiiililaiiin arc clear, and the conviction 
^ aa cstOTsal reality in one and of illusion in the 
ilhir is as tenacious as their apparent identity i* 
ehar. Consequently, investigation of some kind is 
f TTttfl necessary for understanding the meaning 
^ all of them and for distinguishing the ooe type 
fnsB the other. 
Aa atbciHit Greek pbiloaopby fonnvd a very simple 
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theory of sense-knowledge, which probably represents 
the most natural conception of the untrained mind 
when it is called on to explain how sensation can take 
place. The majority of lay minds probably do not 
imagine that there is any problem in the matter, but 
simply take sensations for granted as facts which, 
whatever their explanation, are not particularly mys- 
terious. But when asked to treat them as puzzling 
phenomena they will probably give a naive explana- 
tion of them. Such was the theory of Empedocles 
and Democritus, the ancient Greeks, to whom I have 
just referred. Their view, while it was a tacit ex- 
planation of sensation, was less such than it was a 
theory of knowledge aimed to give an intelligible 
account of how we came to know an external world 
of matter. Democritus thought that objects threw 
off little eidola^ or images of themselves, corpttscfda^ 
as they were also called when the doctrine was trans- 
lated into Latin, and that these little bodies, simulacra 
of the objects themselves, impinged upon the soul, 
or sensorium, as we should say, and in this manner 
we came to know these external objects which threw 
off such images. This view was tantamount to saying 
that the reason that we could know objects was that 
they succeeded in impressing upon us some simulacra 
of themselves, and, of course, if our sensations were 
only impressions like objects, it would be natural to 
feel that there was nothing puzzling about our see- 
ing them or knowing them. They were there, one 
and the same in kind, with the knowing process and 
the known object. 

But it was not long before this naive view was 
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It took but little skeptical reflection to 
£Mover that there was no sense-evidence for the 
fig^ of these eidola^ or images, and for their im- 
it on the soul. Such a theory might seem 
oo certain assumptions, and might conform 
to tome speculative demand to bridge the chasm 
b it w icii the sensorium and objects at a distance; but 
the theory wanted the necessary evidence for its truth 
to the very senses under consideration, and so had 
to m cc m nb to a view which was not so easily attacked, 
though the corpuscular theory might have been 
to suit the situation. 
Hcnee the view of sense-knowledge which followed 
the eofpuscular theory of Empedodes and Democri- 
tos wmm that objects set up some motion between them- 
Mslvei and our senses, and that the immediate stim- 
or cause of sensations was this motion, and in 
with this stimulus our perceptive knowl- 
edge arose. This view dispensed with the difficulties 
sf the eorpQscuIar theory, and permitted objects to 
retaiD their bodily integrity while the Idea of con- 
tact could still remain to explain the occurrence of 
kaovlcdge. Action at a distance was regarded as 
iMooeeivable, and hence the theory of Democritus, 
vbkfa assumed that contact and similarity of the 
trnse-impression to the object were necessary to 
perreption. But the idea of corpuscular emanations 
•ODD became as absurd as action at a distance, and 
to save the situation, the conception of motion, inter- 
^ming between things and sense, was substituted for 
tbat of corpuscular impressions, and the assumption 
9t contact was preserved, while that of flying eidola 
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was abandoned. The theory of motion has siirviyeS 
ever since its assumption. 

This view serves very well for sight and hearing, 
where we have come to think, whether rigfatiy or 
wrongly it is not necessary to say, that there is an 
interval of space between the object and the senso- 
rium, and that the light and sound which are their 
respective stimuli are motional or undulatory in na- 
ture. But antiquity had no scientific knowledge of 
light and sound to substcmtiate its speculations, hence 
its only guide was the anomaly of action at a distance, 
which it overcame by the supposition of eidola or 
motion. Li accepting motion instead of corpuscular 
impressions, it gave up contact of the object with the 
sense affected and assumed some sort of influence 
conveyed across the interval of space admitted to 
intervene between object and sensorium. This con- 
ception, however, was not necessary, even if true, in 
the case of touch. Here the object was supposed to 
be in contact with the organism affected. It was not 
necessary to invoke motion from the object to the 
sensorium. Hence the analogy here was that of the 
seal or stamp on wax, the seal corresponding to the 
stimulus and the wax to the sensorium. In this view 
the conception was much the same as that of Em- 
pedocles and Democritus, except that the assumption 
of eidola was unnecessary. 

It is probable that Aristotie was better satisfied 
with this analogy than with that of motion or of 
the corptLSctila. For he compared all sensation to the 
impression of a seal on wax. Both views had the 
common conception that objects acted on sense, but 
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Ii£d not Agnc upon tiw matinvr of thin cauita] 
I or upon thr conditions undtr which spimationH 
"■^uiwj. Kwrh virw hwl its own i>erplexitic!!, but 
a cDiioiu to FMuark that the theories adopted 
iimiil » point of rinr which did not rover the whole 
idd of M,iiiatioii. One fonncd iU theories upon tho 
■aae* of nght uid bearinfr, and the other upon that 
«f toudi. In ODC, space intervened between sm^c 
ud tht object, and this cluum hitd to be spunned. 
mi IB the other space did not intervene; contact 
>w tbc condition of the caw. Neither the flight nf 
niala nor the tranamitntioR of motion Natisfied tlie 
hTMi of both rituations. hence the separate schools 
had to cbeoae one aenM; a« the functional t>-pe and 
«Citn thr perplexities proposed by the unity of 
t'morj «iperiMlc*. This is still a problem for u«, 
tUwg h w» have prubnlily derided for undulatorjr 
it^nili far si^ht and hearing. 

n ia probable that the uncritical mind does not 
hd mnj perplexities tn the caxe. In our normal and 
tiv* rspericnn: we probably do not incline 
bow we oonte to know thiRRK. We are so 
with our sense-experiences that we are sal- 
iAii to aay that we »ee ohjertx, that we hear them, 
ti»t WW touch them, that we taste them, tluit we smell 
t^KB. etc. We do not have any theory about scnsn- 
bM. We take llw perception of external objects 
as ■ waller of tnune. We do not think of them 
■ emating aensations. Wc do not eren think of 
0^^ oction at aQ. It is enough to think that ob- 
JHto ore there, and that we perceive them. We 
■AmI " aeaaotioos ** in touch, but never think of thera 
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in sight and hearing until philosophic reflection drives 
us into it. The very fact that we can give no intel- 
ligible account of the manner in which we can see 
or hear objects at a distance, the fact, indeed, not 
involving any conscious problem for us, makes us 
satisfied with the mere perception of them; hence 
we do not think of our knowledge as an efFect like 
the passive result of a cause. We distinguish radi- 
cally between our tactual experience or ** sensation ^ 
and our visual and auditory perceptions. We may 
come to think of the two difi^erent agencies of knowl- 
edge, or all of them in the physiological field, as 
senses, but we do not confuse their action. We may 
readily distinguish in the one between the object 
and the sensation, namely, in touch, though this is 
an unconscious admission of conceptions from an- 
other sense, but in the others, namely, sight and 
hearing, we have no ^^ sensations,*' or are not aware 
of any such thing as we conceive the term in refer- 
ence to touch. We simply perceive the object in 
touch, and this without any direct knowledge of in- 
termediate causal influences. We do not pretend to 
give any philosophic reasons for considering that all 
sensations are essentially the same in kind when classi- 
fying them as if they were, and so feel no perplexi- 
ties that assume an anomalous difference between 
touch and sight and hearing. 

This was probably the general state of mind aiPter 
the decline of Greek philosophy and until modem 
times. But at the first awakening of scientific reflec- 
tion, men began to study the perplexities of sense- 
perception, and, though they did not return to the 
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■-^'* view of Einpedoel«« and Dnnucrltuii, with their 

ppusitioti of ridota or corpuscular enunationa from 

-)»rt» inipingtiig on the orgnnism, or to the equally 

■ ■•ti*f »rtor V nuiipariaon of Ariiitutlc, namely, that 

^ tfav mrml and wax, they did apply the theory of 

' jjfatjpn* and notion in Mmic of the M-nsm and the 

k« of auiaai agvnry in all of them, but they left 

■■htj tlw apparent anomaly between touch and 

K^A and hearinf;. Their wider view of conm-ttion 

•M that of rau»al agency, which was more abatract 

tad bitaiiftiblv than the ancient attempts to unify 

• =ae p t r c rptitwi by ignorinf; th« anomaly mentioned, 

'•'«({>, io fart, this genrrnl aitHiimption of causal 

if^ej qnitr as much ignored the real perplexity 

M Sd the Greeks when they cliow one senitv as the 

■Miarr of external knowledge and disregarded the 

•tkara. HowcTrr this may Iw, men began to look at 

1 >— f jn n aad stiim^ perception as an cfTcct to be pri- 

■anly accounted for by the cau^ action of objects 

^ &i sanaorium, and the unique character of this 

tftct mm an airttvity of tlie mental or cerebral >ub~ 

jacl «ms either unknown or neglected for the time, 

tK aC leaat was subordinated to the causal action of 

. ofltil idealism came forward to emphasize 

1 or subjectiTe factor of knowledge. Of 

■fBOit aa 1 am not at present concerned with 

■VMnMit which began to surmise or assert a 

I ■UIW*?^ of intermMliatc ttept in knowledge, 

[h it waa in fact an attempt to eradicate the 

tly which had prrplrxed both Gre^s and later 

the relations between Die different 

I sImJ) b«v« to approach that attempted tola- 
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tion of the problem through the anomaly itself and 
the substitution of the conception of causality for 
the supposed essential identity of different sensa- 
tions. This conception of causality was the general 
one at the basis of the assumed contact of touch and 
of motion or vibration for sight and hearing. It 
was an interesting scientific circumstance that gave 
them the first place in psychological theories of sense- 
perception. 

The application of motion to the phenomena of 
sensation and perception in sight and hearing was 
demonstrated by the physical discovery that light 
and sound were undulatory and not corpuscular in 
their nature. For a long time light was supposed 
to consist of minute corpuscles thrown off from radi- 
ant matter. But finally certain phenomena seemed 
to prove that it was some form of undulatory or 
vibratory motion of the ether, and soon it was proved 
that sound was also due to undulations or wavelike 
vibrations in the air or other matter. These discov- 
eries at once revived the older theory of sense-percep- 
tion in the sensations of sight and hearing, and per- 
haps all other sensations were affected by this assump- 
tion of undulatory stimuli. However this may be, 
the doctrine of intermediate causal action between 
objects and sensations in these two cases has taken a 
fixed place in psychology and philosophy, and sug- 
gests that we must reckon with its conceptions in 
the other senses when accepting their general iden- 
tity with sight and hearing. 

The naive view of the man who does not reflect 
upon the various steps involved in our knowledge 
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rf atenMl objects tiNturollv luHUines, as I have k1- 
mdy wd. Uwt thrrr arc no mediating; influL-nccs 
a tfc> phmomnui. Tliiit vii-w i* fuvored by our 
MhumI igaaruaon of what those intervening causes 
tn. Aa the tmdulalions of [iRht iind sound are not 
— — ff"*"^j known by bini, the; ure ignored in his 
jd Hmtii t of iT«lity until investigation discovers 

■K&iTctij' that Ihfjr are (Ijcre. Hence we nnturnlly 
mhube th«t the object of perception is indirectly 
kaan «bm thnr intcmicdiatc influences arc known 
la tiat, umJ at the laniv lime that we mine to this 
«vw. w« often or always retain the conception of these 
«bJMta which charmctcrizrd our idenx before ve sii*' 
pMltd aa indirect knowledge of them. With many 
inActrw tnincb this system of intervening agencies 
WvMR object* and smsntion suggests n theory 
< 4i A eoscviva objects as " inentjil constructs," that 
ifc praduets of the mind or brain upon which the 
■rtiaa or vibrations act. Of this view presentlv- 
Brt mUh the majority of men who do not reflect 
ipa it. the object remains the same in their con- 
wftian of it after the explanation of perception and 
1— linn by interm<-diate agencies as it had appeared 

•fi^K, aad their tnindi nuiy f^^l piiziled to account 
' r a pbeiKMKnon whicfa is mediate instead of im- 
a«Aifa. Bat punled or not, earlier habits prevail 
*■ p rgt«rt coarrptinna which the facts ougtit to mod- 
tf. utd ihf problem of sensation and perception 
tahw on ■ complicated form for the man who wants 
to ifiaf upon the retention of hi* earlier ideas while 
jr Mbita Ibc eiistcnce of causa] agencies not iden- 
"ieti with the objects known, and admits them in 
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deference to the assumption that causal actioii can 
never occur at a distance. Confined to tfaiB ma-iptn, 
and not being able to suppose, as he might do, that, 
however causality requires contact for its eflPects, 
knowledge might not require this for its judgments, 
he feels an embarrassment in his problem which prac- 
tical life does not experience, and he remains between 
the acceptance of his natural conceptions and skepti- 
cal influence of scientific facts about intermediate 
agencies in his view of sense-perception. 

But the discovery of these intermediate agencies 
and their causal influence, such as vibrations trans- 
mitted from objects to the organism, gives rise to 
inquiry about what goes on in the organism itself. 
If we do not perceive objects without motional agen- 
cies intervening between them and the senses, and 
if these agencies are different from the objects, we 
may begin to suspect that there may be as much 
difference between what takes place in the organism 
after the action of stimulus as we assume exists be- 
tween the object and the undulations which it radi- 
ates. When we get into this state of mind we must 
be prepared for almost anything. 

Right at this stage of reflection an important cir- 
cumstance occurs. Many of the sensations, espe- 
cially those of touch, seem to occur at the periphery 
of the organism, that is, on the external area of the 
body presumably affected, while we have reasons to 
believe that there is more than the periphery to be 
taken into account. We have discovered, during the 
progress of reflection on the matter at issue, that 
we have a central nervous system with various 
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f mad runificationa distributed throughout 
t tiuue, uid vkHous evidences go to show 
, bII »tat«« of consciousncHii, whether 
' Of mteUectaal, whether localized on the pc- 
r in prrcrption or not, are connected with this 
oatntl a«nrom iritrai. I Hhall not indicate the eri- 
iamx for this. ■« the fact is too geDerally known and 
teorfUd to rcquirr tht*. The Tact gives rise to in- 
^ry about the apparent source of sensation in afTec- 
tians of the periphery, and so the qiieotioo whether 
* tvaOy occuf» there or in centra] brain tissues. The 
■Ippuaition soinetimes is that the peripheral locali- 
■■tMn of the sensation is an illusion and that it is 
raBy • cxntral affair. But the difficulty is at least 
putly KitTed by the supposition of molecular action 
if Hk octvm between the periphery and the brain. 
"Dm pbauxncna nf rcactitm time seem to prove this 
ttgt of tranuniasion from xurfnce to centre, and 
pHHably in return, as the phenomena of peripheral 
is^kfixAtioa after the amputation of a limb seem to 
pR»« a central origin for all pcrijiherally localized 
■— riimi Reaction time is the period elapsing be- 
t»«>B the moment when stimulus touches the scn- 
nriani uk) the moment when the sensation occurs. 
TUb m inTariably a measurable period, and seems 
Ib dwv beyoad a doubt thai a certain amount of 
blc to our rouf^ measures of scns«-ex- 
I required for the tmnsmttsion of stimulus 
t» tfae brain and the occurrence of the sensation. 
Iloa iatcrvii is supposed to be BQcd by molecular 
I intenrentng between the periphery and the 
, amch as hunrnous and sonorous vibrap 
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tions, outside the organism and acting as stimuliu, 
intervene between the object and the sensorium. Ad- 
ditional complications are thus introduced into the 
already perplexing problem. 

Where the naive view supposed that we simplj saw 
and felt objects, that is, perceived them directly, and 
where it was not troubled by anomalies about action 
at a distance, intervening space, or differences be- 
tween mental and material phenomena, the later view 
recognizes several distinct phenomena which may be 
described in the following manner. First, we have 
the object, often at a distance, perhaps always so, 
except in the cases of touch and taste. In the ther- 
mal sense there is the capacity of perceiving its 
object either in contact or at a distance. Then there 
is the system of motions or undulations intervening 
between the object and sense. There is next the im- 
pression upon the periphery of the organism, and 
this is followed by a conjectured molecular action 
in the nerve-filaments leading to the central nervous 
system. When these " impressions," or influences, are 
received in the brain or nerve-centres there is a reac- 
tion, or process so named metaphorically at least, 
and presumably again some transmission of molecu- 
lar action back to the periphery to cause either sen- 
sation or some motor action in the muscular system. 
What these inward and outward transmissions are 
we do not know, at least in any sensible way. They 
are described as molecular because this is all that 
we can conjecture of media that are known or sup- 
posed to be molecular in structure and function. But 
whatever tbty are, they are conjectural and not im- 




r known. They •e«m, liowever, quite as well 
■ if they were directly known. Hence there 
trc HTcrftl diffcrmt strps in the production of bcrsb- 
tioa* Mad perceptive knowledge where the naive view 
bad ■Dppowd the proc«U a very simple one; &nd 
wkm ascb step Is luppoBcd to have n difTermt char- 
acter fmn the preceding one, it is naturitl to niiae 
the query wbether we actually perceive the object at 
■1 w it is cndinarily conceived to be. Thin suspicion 
ia fmtiier oonfinned by the doctrine of Hpecific nerve- 
■er|[ies. which shows that the saine stimulus acting 
« ddfeient •ense-orgnns will produce different sen- 
wbooa, and different stimuli ncting on the lutnte sense- 
avjj^ win produce the same sensation, indicating that 
tke iOMory organiam and itx mode of action are 
tttbaw m what is often taken for tlic object ititelf. 
nM a abock to the retina will produce a sensation 
•f li^t aa well a* luminous vibration* will produce 
it. aad a tourh an the tympanum of the ear will pro- 
daee a aenaation of sound as well as undulations of 
the air will produce it. 

Tbu complesity of the process, taken with this 
pmiBTily at speciSc nerve-energies, gives rise to 
■any curious queitioaa in the reflective mind. The 
irat quntion is, how ran we know objects bj such 
a fjiating process. This qtierr appears to have 
■odt force where it taggetta an answer opposed to 
Ihe aalre view which, even when it recognties the 
I of the process, is quite satiiArd with the 
that the thing known remaini intact, 
sftd thst the mediation of vibration between it and 
I so sertoua problemi. 
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The most of us, trained or untrained, naturally 
accept our familiar conception of the object as be- 
yond revision or denial, and so assume that the vari- 
ous steps supposed to explain it do not involve any 
modification of our idea of the place and nature of 
the object. But the very fact that we suppose, or 
once supposed, that the object is immediately known, 
— and certainly that which usually passes for such 
an object is immediately known, — while we have no 
immediate knowledge of the intervening motion or 
activity affecting the sensorium and nerve-centres, 
at once suggests the question how we can really know 
the object when this is assumed not to come into 
contact with sense and when there is presumably no 
resemblance between this supposed object and the 
motion or molecular phenomena that give rise to sen- 
sations. All these intermediate steps which appear 
to have no representative character for things at a 
distance, and which are not directly known, tend to 
suggest that we do not really know objects at all, 
or that there is no such direct knowledge as we had 
naively supposed. Consequently many minds come 
to the conclusion that what we do directly know is 
the sensation, the subjective state of the sensorium, 
and hence, with its non-representative character, that 
we have to infer the existence of the external object, 
which can only affect the mind by agencies that are 
modified all along the line between the external and 
internal worlds. 

Two schools of thought arise here. One still in- 
sists that we know objects immediately, and the other 
that we do not " know ** them, but that we infer 
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Ihar cxictRicc. When this controversy, however, ia 
rtd iKw d tu iU fiiud terina, the difTerence U mainly 
wbtthtr we directly find certainly know the nature 
I «/ rraiity or not, one holding that we do in some 
, and the other that we know only the *' appear^ 
I «Bcr " of it, the way in which the sensorium ia af- 
fected by •tiniuliu. The former school tends to think 
tiaaX thia pbenotnenal nature of the object involves 
[ Ac •Mumption tliat our knowledge of reality as nat- 
I mnOy represented ia iUuaory and not to be trusted. 
1 1 ahaJI not nettle the controversy between these 
i it ia not important to the purposes of 
f which is to be concemed with mental 
I Mid their relations to each other, with 
I for determining those which have a normal 
I value and those which do not. It would 
t w far into metnphyiics to decide the dispute 
■ realiat and the idealist, between tlie man 
i we know reality directly and the man who 
( know it only indirectly; between the man 
I we know the nature of things and the 
I think* we know only their appearance or 
I states. But I have alluded tu the con- 
for th* parpotte of making intelligible a 
t at our ncntal states which can hardly l>c made 
I any other way, and thia was suggested by 
tsly compW procrsMS giving rise to sen- 
iirnt that it was called upon to 
t objects retained their immediate integ> 
, «fter a whole series of intermediate ageneicB 
■ different from them wan neee«sary to arouM 
I perecpUoo, it was inevitable that the naif* 
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view which had accepted the direct testimonj of con- 
sciousness as to the nature of objects should be trou- 
bled by the apparent illusory character of the judg^ 
ment involved. The discovery of the several steps 
to knowledge brought to the front the fact that the 
whole matter could be looked at from the standpoint 
of the mind as well as from that of the object. What- 
ever the presumed causal influence of objects in ex- 
citing sensation, the nature of the sensation was at 
least apparently the product of the mind, that is, 
a subjective function, and was in no respect a fac- 
simile or simulacrum of the object, and much less was 
it supposed to be the object itself. The difference 
between the stimulus, or at least the conception of 
what that stimulus was, intervening between the 
object and the mind, namely, the motion emanating 
from the object, and still further the difference be- 
tween the molecular action of the nervous system 
and what appeared to consciousness in sensation, 
made it difficult to suppose that we actually saw or 
heard objects when we did not directly know the 
admittedly immediate causes of the sensation, with- 
out which the perception of the object would not 
take place. Hence arose the feeling that sensation 
is purely a product of the mind, in so far as its 
nature is concerned, though its occurrence depended 
on external stimulus. 

Various actual experiences also seem to point con- 
clusively to the same result. For instance, if we 
look at the sun for a few moments and then turn 
toward the blue sky or some similar background, 
we shall see a distinct image of the sun projected 
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I tliis field, sod for ft few seconds it c«nnot tw 
from the real tun. It will then fade 
■Bin what u cailed the optative aftcr-iniagc, an image 
vhicfa is in all rnpecta like the sun except in color 
and brightitMi, tbc positive after-image not being 
dtftinguiahable from the real perception of the sun, 
oerpt in its not representing a real or supposed 
objective fart. The negative after-image may take 
a red or a green, or even a dark color. But in all 
OMS the phenoTnenon shows a continued bmin or 
■ntal artivity like the n-al percept, after the re- 
■pvsl of IIm! stimulus, and hence without the actual 
fnatact of that stimulus in any normal fonn. 
AguQ if we place the finger on the ball of the «ye 
aad mam it m that the rffert will be to shift the 
■tntal imagn present there, the landscape or ob- 
ject* at which we are looking will seem In more, when 
IB fart thry are not moving at all. according to the 
•Undanl of nonnal judgment. The image in a 
■irror doe* not represent the right object at the 
na) point of space at which it is utuated, and eei^ 
lain kinds of mirrors will distort object* beyond all 
itcognHkm. If we look at objects tlirou^ colored 
glsM they do not seem the same as in nonnal vision. 
Cafair-hlindneu illustrates the inability of the aen- 
•ariani to perceive the object as in normal percep- 
tion. The prism will produce color- distortion, and 
tfae nicnMcape will magnify the siie of objerta. 

Tfaeae phenttmena are not new. They are very 
familiar examples in the experience of all of us, and 
pefttap* might be multiplied in various ways. But 
u they are, we do not always think of tbnr 
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significance for our views of sense-perception. Even 
after we have discovered their subjective character 
we still think and act as if our normal experience, 
which is supposed to have retained its real character, 
is not to be compared with these illusory instances. 
But all these and many other facts show that our 
sensations are modifications of mental action, and 
that " objects " appear according to the way the 
mind is made to act by influences intervening between 
the supposed object and the subject or mind. Hence 
we are forced to recognize a subjective factor in our 
elementary states of consciousness that is neither the 
object nor representative of it in any sense involv- 
ing identity of kind. This conception of the matter 
precipitates the feeling that our ordinary judgments 
are perfectly illusory, if we reflect on the evident 
resemblance between the normal and these illusory 
experiences. The consequence is that the question is 
raised regarding a test for the reality and validity 
of any of our sensory knowledge. If we cannot trust 
such primitive and tenacious judgments as those of 
sense-perception, what can we trust? We seem forced 
by the facts to think of sensations as reactions of 
the mind and not in any way presentative or repre- 
sentative of objects at all. That is, they are not 
facsimiles of them, and we either know nothing of 
external reality, or we have to obtain our knowledge 
by some form of indirect, inferential, or implicative 
act of the mind about it. Sensations are activities 
of the subject, not images of the object, even though 
we have reason to believe that they are in some way 
due to external agency. 
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The reactinn* of physicitl objccU under impAct 
ffonl good analogies of the same thing. The sound 
f a btll U not likv thi.- hammer or the motion of thl^ 
r that producer the- Hound. The impact of the 
t kind of a blow on vcr^r difTtrcnt objects pro- 
Aim dilTrrrnt effw!«. On a bell it is a musical 
Moad. and on different bells it will be different 
«UB<1* ; on an iTorv billiard-ball it if n rienr, iihurp 
■nnM). on clay or wood it ix n dull thud. The re- 
■etim in all turh cases is determined by the nature 
rf the rahject or substancv affected, or on which the 
■rtiMi is directed, quite as much as by the external 
tm* and perhapt more. It i* the same with the 
ihI or brain. IIa response to stimulus is not like 
tfct itiniulos, and what we take for reality in our 
win WSJ of lookinit at the matter appears to be 
•ly tl» intiuri own product or " construct." What 
•V hara supposed to be an external object thus seems 
la be a nwre phenomenon or interna] fact. 

Wbat, tbra. do we know about external reality? 
Baw do we know that our experiences in sense are 
Mt iDunons or hallucinalionit? In what wny are 
n differtnt from the abnormal or insane mind? 
What eriteHon have we for our belief in external 
•bj«ctaf The insaoe mind apparently seea objects 
which rzaratnation shows to be creations of his own 
Msd or brain, and which are not objectively real 
•I alL In what re«p«ct are our normal eipcriencoa 
Afferent fracn these? 
Tim answm to these questions have giren rise to 
R of thouffht. One of them calls itoeir the 
d Dcuu in MMtte way to ianit 
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form of Realism, it has certain aspects of skeptical 
difference that distinguishes its waj of loddng at 
things from that of naive Realism. 

I shall not undertake here to solve the problem 
discussed by these two schools. It is a problem that 
involves more than the criteria to distinguish between 
the normal and the abnormal or exceptional in mental 
phenomena, though it is closely connected with this 
in some respects. The question in dispute between 
these two schools primarily regards the nature of 
reality, the limits of presetUative knowledge, rather 
than the fact of external objects, and the question 
of illusions arises incidentally. Illusion is suggested 
by the necessity of reviewing our primitive and naive 
judgments when we come to admit the creative 
agency in what it knows or seems to know, if creative 
agency is the proper term for describing the act or 
product. Hence, though controversy between realism 
and idealism concerns the mode of explaining knowl- 
edge, and does not in fact represent the question 
regarding the distinction between valid and illusory 
mental states, it gave rise to this problem and asso- 
ciated or confused it with the metaphysical issue. 
This has been the reason for discussing it as much 
as I have done, because it is the historical line of 
thought about it that represents the way in which it 
has been approached. Though we may abandon the 
specific way in which the dispute is carried on be- 
tween these two modes of speculation, we can hardly 
escape the use which it has for the problem of decid- 
ing between what has an objective and what has a 
subjective origin. 
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the realist haj »\my» t>iippo.«Ml himself assured 
«f • crHtritm for distinguishing valid judgments 
fram (Uusion*. Whi-ncvtr he Hinrovcrcd or Ku>■pectt^d 
«■ ilhu>i>a in rision, he tested his oxpenenre b; an 
s|>paU to touch which was supposed lo give rcitltty 

asiatakkbU. An; apparent ohject which eould 
-»( aiTcct toui-h wu An illtision in the sense to which 
:! kppFARd. Thus the normal and the real hecnine 
t^ ■ame thing. But as the psychologist could as- 
■ot the Mibjettivily of tactual KcnKatinns fjuitc as 
v«l •* the risualt the aural, or the thermal, and as 
3hiMB» are oceasioDall; discover able in tactual ez- 
fuiuHje, the security against illusion had to be 

■a|[lit bj Kioip other means than touch alone. In 
•ar onKnary expeneoce tactual phenomena are our 
lot of what is real when we find the need of asking 
vWtber an<r other has such a meaning or not, and 
(U practical ralue in the vftrious adjustments of life 
Mad Bot be disputed or doubted when askiuf; whether 
it ■ any better esprv«ton of the nature of things 
Uaa uj other sense. Whalerer reasons we may hare 
!** as appeal tn tactual experiences for testing our 
1 lo thing*, we do not r«iuirp to nuppouc that 
hnportance fur this end indicates its 
riKfal to astimate the nahire of things to the eTclusion 
•f nios, bearing, and the other senses. Reflection 
•■ Ibv amaw o u relation of all the senses to our knowl- 
df^ aad oo the occanonal illusions of touch, shows 
'iat Has sense no more gien the ** real " directly, a^ 
4» «■!«* new eoneeices it, than the other senses, and 
'W eoBseqttcnce is that it becomes necessary to dis- 
1 the real and the normal as a means 
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of evading the philosophical controversy. Hence we 
may relegate the dispute between the realist and the 
idealist to the domain of metaphysics or to epistemol- 
ogy, and seek the explanation of illusory and abnor- 
mal phenomena in some other way. This new way 
actually came into recognition with modem science 
with its emphasis upon the relation of phenomena 
and the laws of their occurrence rather than upon 
their metaphysical causes. 

This new way of solving the problem of illusion 
had nothing to do with the nature of things, inter- 
esting as this question may be to the human mind, 
and however important it may be to certain types 
of reflective speculation affecting wider than imme- 
diate practical issues. Ignoring this metaphysical 
question, it sought to determine the practical ques- 
tion by ascertaining the laics of mental action and 
their relation to daily life, in which there was no dis- 
pute between idealist and realist. In the last anal- 
ysis we may have to resort to the principle assumed 
by both these schools, namely, that of external cau- 
sality, for deciding when a phenomenon is purely 
subjective in its origin and when it originates outside 
the subject. But in regard to the question whether 
our knowledge of reality is direct or indirect, medi- 
ate or immediate, whether we know things as they 
are or only as they appear, we may find a common 
field for scientific investigation in the uniformities 
of coexistence and sequence in mental phenomena, 
where we may find at least a preliminary and pro- 
visional criterion for distinguishing between the nor- 
mal and abnormal until a better be found, if it be 
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But if we an not Mrking Uw cuu&ch of 
wc DMy be sdtURcd with a. means of 
Iht vxptHMliaa nf Llirir occurrence and 
1 to welfare by sonictliing ebe tluui their ex- 
plKBAtfoB. In this view we do not sak for the nature 
•f abjecta, or perhaps even for their i-xtMtniec, lut a 
tot far the Domwl in tbe first degree, hut for tbe 
wo ci a tio n of different sensations and the n-lativi' 
frw|oency of their association as a means of Rxioji 
tbir pUcr in rvf^tlnting our actions. In other words, 
«r pmTisMinal te«t h tlu- relation of experience 
ta tfe practical afTaira of daily life and immediate 
•djnrtmetit to environment The liniibitions of this 
rrAmaa at*y be seen in the conclusion. But for 
prwtieal emergmcte*, as they are affected by the 
^■ediste deoianda of action, the various asM)ciations 
of maMmtifoo and the observed eiperiencc of other 
persoos arv tbe main test of what is " real " and 
HMt m ilhisory. 

la applying it we shall still correct the judgments 
' ■» sense by tlMMe of another, but we nhall not 
■•«H« oursclTes in the problem of the nature of 
:^^gt. We shall ranffne ourM-lve* to the rebitions of 
ftmmmamo^ Our ordinary practical life has to be 
ngviBtcd in the tame way under all theories of the 
■■U, whether we believe in the existence of matter 
w apirit, whether in an external world or only in 
■dkjaetive slate*. Even if vision, for instance, is 
luuTT in it* data, we ouinot penriit in the act of 

king steadfastly at what we call the burning ran. 
\..f nan we ignore ransideriDg our footatepa in our 

aarior towanl what we appear to see. Wa haire 
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to at least preserve caution and to see that our c 
pectation of associated experiences has some law f 
its guidance. If sense-perception generally be ill 
sory, and if we have no criterion to distinguish I 
tween the nature of purely subjective and the natv 
of the objective facts of knowledge, there is a coi 
mon means of distinguishing between different su 
jective experiences and of determining their rel 
tion to survival in the struggle for existence. Tl 
means is suggested by the illustration menticMi 
above. No matter, for instance, how subject] 
tactual perception is or may be, we cannot act towa 
a stone as we would toward a figure behind a mirn 
No matter how subjective heat-sensations may be, ' 
cannot treat them as we would after-images or stei 
oscopic pictures. We have to regulate our condu 
to suit certain consequences, or, if not consequence 
certain recurrent phenomena and associations th 
are related to our welfare. Hence it is certain ui 
form relations between one set of sensations ai 
another, coexistent or sequent, that constitutes t 
first test of the illusory, the illusory being merely th 
which can be safely neglected in the immediate a 
justment of ordinary conduct. The fuU meanii 
of this view will be apparent at the close of the ne 
chapter. For the present we must be content wi 
the general fact that the investigation of the norm 
and the abnormal in mental phenomena can be ca 
ried on without any prior solution of the metaphj 
ical problem, and that the practical test of the di 
tinction between them will be some law of their i 
currence and association. 



CHAPTER m 

a AVI) AiSOClATIKO YVircnOKt OY THS 
MIND 

Our Mniatioiis are not the whok of our mental 
phwomffw Tbej, our sensations, are the events 
tkst occur to us without our direct voluntary effort, 
sad scan to be the effects of something not ourselves. 
Whether tbej mean anything more than themselves 
ii the qoestioii to be discussed in the present chapter, 
hot they are certainly that type of occurrence or ex- 
rhich enlists our curiosity and interest most 
They seem to demand some explanation 
if their occurrence, especially in that they are ex- 
tftnely numerous and variable in each sense-organ- 
imtf though we do not rely upon this explanation as 
a Measure of their practical value for immediate 
coadncL They are conceded to be events which do 
■ot ex|dain themselves, whether we adopt the realistic 
or the idealistic theory of their meaning, the one 
lecking their sole cause outside the subject, and the 
other partly in the actions or reactions of the subject. 
la this conception of a cause for them they seem to 
ioply something other than themselves, and, as they 
rrpresent but one class of mental phenomena instead 
of the sole type of them, we have to examine the com- 
pksMntary functions of mind that can look at these 
inMations and assign them a meaning. I do not here 

48 
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refer to self -consciousness and its numerous data, 
as they are not of interest in our present problem, 
though they are important in the final discussion of 
philosophic questions: but I refer to those mental 
acts or processes which apply alike to sensations and 
reflections, as the various states of consciousness may 
be called. These functions I shall call judgment^ 
thus dividing the material of the present problem 
into Sensations and Judgments, and so reduce the 
fundamental processes of the mind to two types. 
Sensations are facts or phenomena which are to be 
explained. Judgments are the acts of mind explain- 
ing them. 

Judgment, as here conceived, is the act of mind 
which interprets and explains facts, as in referring 
a phenomenon to its cause or to the class to which 
it belongs. Such judgments are governed by cer- 
tain principles or laws of thought determining their 
meaning. These laws are sometimes called necessary 
assumptions in contradistinction to those assump- 
tions which are not well accredited, or, if well accred- 
ited, may require proof. But whatever we call them, 
they are those conceptions which are necessary to 
the interpretation and explanation of all phencmiena 
or events. They indicate the nature of the judg- 
ments formed in connection with all facts and things 
with whose occurrence or existence alone we are not 
satisfied, as when we refer a fact to some antecedent 
even, or to some cause or ground, and when we refer 
a thing or fact to that with which it may be classed 
or from which it may be distinguished. What I 
have said indicates two general principles regulating 
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e«r jiidgmcnU or roiutitutcs thcJr menninf; for our 
kaovlcdgv. Tbty ar« the principle of causality or 
liutmd, KoA tiir principle of kind or type. The onr 
npkaiia tiling! by referenct la whtit iiroitiiccw them, 
lAd th* oUht hj their classific&tioQ. The judgments 
*hii(h rcprcMnt the Application nf the principle of 
rumalaty mn found in tliose propositions which pre- 
■at the rriAtkm br t wcc n BulMt«uicc and attribute, and 
tte ptAgiatntA which rvprenrat the upiilinition of 
(W pnnciplr of kind or type arc those propositions 
*Udi prcMOt the relation l)ctwc«n gi-nuK and iipecii^s, 
m brtag ea daai tenni. We may call the tint form 
«f t^MT jadpn«it« the qualitative or intensive judg- 
■nt, and the aenind the quantitative or extensive 
jadgiiie«t. fiat I am not concerned with a technical 
laaa that ia leu clear than tli<-ir definition, and ao 
h«** the adoption ot such titles to the reader. It 
» vhat we mmn by the relation between mibstance 
mi aUrAote on tli« onf hand and between genus and 
^"ota, or clans trrms, on the other, that is the im- 
portast farf to keep in mind. The fimt type of lhe»e 
iadgawnta ■■ illiutnttcd by such propositions as 
*Qmw ia tnncparent," " Wood is hard," or " Fire 
hiroa.** and the second by such propositions aa 
' Har«r> arr quadrupeds," " Wheal is a food," or 
~ Cknftianity is a religion.** Now almolutely oil 
m|Witinili can be reduced to one or the other of 
tWc iTpca of thougfit, and by the proper form of 
mmaiiiili the meaning of one type can be converted 
=*» the other, or mther the form of exprrssioa may 
aake apparent a meaning latent in the other. 

W favt judgment that we form on the oceasion 
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of sensation is that it has a cause. Of course, in 
adult and mature experience we form some jud{^ 
ment of what the cause is, but it is probable that 
our earliest judgments represent very vague and 
indefinite conceptions of the cause, and, when we 
ascertain what place the subject has in determining 
the nature of sensation, we very quickly perceive 
that whatt the cause may be is not so clear as we 
thought it was in our earlier and more naive experi- 
ence. The utmost that we probably say or think 
in the early period of life is that sensations have a 
cause, and that this cause is either without or within 
the body, extra-organic or intra-organic. I need not 
here go into any minute or profound study either 
of the processes by which we do this or of the valid- 
ity of these judgments. What the nature of things 
may be, whether mind or matter, both or neither, need 
not occupy us. Any conclusion that we might adopt 
regarding these will not affect the fact that our 
normal sensations are distinguished with practical 
clearness from the abnormal and are caused by ex- 
ternal agencies. 

I have just said that these judgments are formed 
severally upon individual sensations, and when this is 
the case the conception of what the cause may be is 
very indefinite. It is little more than the fact that 
sensations are caused by something, and that their 
occurrence is not due to chance or spontaneous gener- 
ation. The knowledge thus acquired is very simple 
and meagre. Thus, if I have a sensation of color, 
the judgment of causality formed on the occasion 
of the experience would be that something produced 
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We tnigfat be uncertain whether it was ourselves 
cW. But wc ihould not think that 



t irniitinn occurred without a cause uf an^ kind. 
probably think of the cause in this early 
■ocDrthinK indefinite, nnd pc-rhape the im- 
judgment, " It haa color," or " It causes 
tkiK" would he the form which our mental act would 
Uk* at the time. But not to go into this elaborately, 
tlw mmJB point to be illustrated is the fact that eat^ 
I by itMlf would not give the complex and 
: unity which our mature judgments actu- 
•B7 have. T1>ey would result In a vast system of 
jtifpamtB without unity or connection, and the world 
■add appear quite difTercnt from what it actually 
^Mi sppear in our more complex judgments. Such 
n> a« arc represented in the terms, " trees," 
MB," " animals," " food," " morality." " poli- 
** rdiipoa," etc., would not appear in our 
Wc thould only have a class of discon- 
WImI aad mnple. instead of complex, things involved 
ii mr jadgmentii. How, then, do wc get any unity 
W fonplexity in our conceptions? 

ftacli cooeeptions as I have enumerated, namely, 
*tnM('* "bouses,** etc., represent a group of quali* 
l«B or properties awocialed with the same subject 
wtMom. Each property correaponda to a particular 
liid of MnMtion or effect produced upon the mind. 
Bmw do we get them togetherP 

TW ancwtr to this question will be quite simple 
Bad dMr. We begin the pnioewi of BMCKiatiog 
lt»w dilTenpnt qualities by having fiarallsimNu $e»- 
f from the tame poimt hi tpiiet. If 
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I find that a sound issues from the same point as 
my color and tactual sensations, I refer it to the 
same object or cause, and so it would be with all 
the sensations and properties that I experience und^ 
like conditions. The fact that they occur together 
and are referable to the same cause, this being due 
to the unity of time and space for their occurrence, 
gives me the conception of a unified whole, a single 
substance or cause for a group of qualities, and I 
thus have the conception of a single complex object, 
complex in its numerical attributes, such as '* Char- 
ter Oak," "Gladstone," "Plato," etc. These are 
individual groups of qualities which are not dupli- 
cated in our experience, and do not require compari- 
son with others in the formation of them. 

I see a yellow color and find also a certain taste 
associated with it and a soft tactual quality. I as- 
sign them the same subject and give it a name. I 
may find other qualities also associated with these, 
and retain the same name for the subject. If I have 
never experienced anything like this particular ob- 
ject, the name for it will be that of a singular term, 
as illustrated in the singular concepts above. 

But I do not stop with this process of associating 
or synthetizing qualities and sensations. This is a 
comparatively simple and elementary process, and the 
conceptions which we actually denominate by all but 
proper names represent an additional act of judg- 
ment. Hence the next step, after forming the sim- 
ple associations, or perhaps better, consociations of 
separate sensations and qualities in the same subject, 
is to compare the difi^erent objects of experience, and 
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dauify or distinguuh th«i>). If we «<« two objects 
*t the •uiw time uid the; are essentially alike, we 
OB ^ppl; the laine term to them, and again, if we 
iw two objrct* at different times and they have thr 
ttatt essential qttnliliM, wc may also apply the tiame 
terv to them. Id the former of these acts no memory 
« taralt'cd; in the latter mrinory is added tg tlie 
pmus. In both there is comparison of one experi- 
ace or objt^ with another, and they arc clansifieil 
ta^eUier, if tl>ey are ewtentially the same in nature, 
•ad disti&({uishn) if they are dilTerent in charac- 
taristio. Tbw, if I find two balls of Ihc same siie. 
niar, deruity, strurturr. weijjht, and uses with any 
t&KT identical properties, I can denominate them 
by the some name, such as cannon-balls. Hut if the 
hall* differ in all tlwM- qualities. I should have to 
faoninate Hwm by different terms, iinch as " ap- 
fii " and ** buUeta." They may have other similar 
propertir* tlMt enable us to call them matter, but they 
■in rim&in distinguished as species nevertheless, while 
tk man general term will be the genus rvprescntative 
•f tfar cnmnon properties. Thin whole process of 
rhsiifaatiyB simplifies the use of language and still 
'wtber uniflea cxperH-nce. All objects of an ctsen- 
bslly like character can ha*e comnmn conceptions 
■d tenno, and those that essentially difTir may have 
Ifcit difference marked in the proper manner, suitable 
Is the Deed« of practical life. 

Hm pnnciple on which our judgments of this 
ikoncler proceed is what I Itnvc called the pnnriple 
^ kiad or type. In metaphysical parlance it is 
1 tfa* phncipk of identity and differtnoe, to 
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ti-aupiiiii TfrmLzimcit mamStj. Perfiap, ^, 
w mutp^ ^^ tmliAr princqifc of .biiflarity and 
*«no7^fc m. bi^mr, vdl enough miderrtood 
« TjanficOT*. pnKm w fluit of identitj and dif - 
fewwt wiass. I liav deno mia ate for the general 
iBiiftff&ajBfs^ «* that of kind or type. B v it we 
tmapmn mad dsdngiixsh objects and systematize our 
kMvfad^ ^ the voiid to a madi larger extent than 
ve QBB by the application of causality alcme. We 
rednoe the number of causes in things to a smaller 
quaotzty, and ultunatelj to a single one, if the facts 
justify it- The process applies to all our concep- 
tions inTolving class terms, and so represents the uni- 
fication and systematization of knowledge over the 
whole complex field of experience. 

The two general kinds of judgment which we have 
been discussing, and which I previously named the 
intensive and extensive, may be called, for greater 
clearness, causal and classifying judgments. Causal 
judgments are those which refer expernnces and 
facts to the agents that produce them. Classifying 
judguHHit* are those which reduce experknces and 
fa*^» K* *jv\^ilk' and generic type*. As I have re- 
mArl4\) aS^^^v the former judgments represent the 
rtxHtssr Sfe^^^ftt substance and attribute: tile htter 
^V^^ .V c^>8t^'* i«J *pectt«* or dass terms. These 
v^vv^^*^ ^<H"»*.Mtt the whole of our normal actiri- 
• s^ - •VN'ji^K 41 VK' iitfcerpretation and explanatioo 
V Vss* v*^; * Ki.tvtr urinciple* we shall have to 
^s^., \ .. 'K >*».vi> yi exceptional facts must be 
vV^ V iKw^ avcs n some manner. We in 
^ ^ A V <^^ K,»i>»Hi >(ii!sanou2^ or phenooMBa in 
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procesiet, and so latisf j our expectation that 
fads do not occur of themselTes, and that they are 
m related to each other as to give a world of unity 
and connection. The next step is to see what means 
ve have for distinguishing between normal and ab- 
Mfmal judgments in this field. 

There are two important ideas which these funda- 
antal judgments represent. They have been men- 
tioned abore, but I recur to them here that I may 
femolate them for future use when I come to study 
tkr daims of supernormal knowledge. They are 
(1) that the causal judgment goes outside the or- 
pamn for the explanation of the occurrence of nor- 
ml sensations, and (ft) that the classifying judg- 
■nts reduce the number of causes to a minimum. 
We thaD have occasion later to use these maxims 
■ivi|QcntIy. 

The point, however, at which skepticism begins in 
vtffird to the causal judgments of sense is that which 
f^ i micn tj the doubt about our primitive and naive 
pmeptions, and it may admit the general prindple 
■ad raise the doubt about the special application 
of it The skeptic may well admit that sensations 
tft caused, but he may wish to ask whether this cause 
BST not he the action of the mind and not an ex- 
tmjal agent. The fact which may seem to favor his 
<iQubts in that which represents sensations and states 
*>t consciousneM a^ our own. In some way we relate 
t^ifin to ourselves, that in, the mind or organism, and 
sot a« events or states of an external object, and 
»ith thi% we may ask whether the subject nii^ht not 
thii« be the cause of them, instead of the external 
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world being the cause. The additional circumstance 
that suggests this view is the discovery that our sen- 
sations are not presentative or representative of ob- 
jects, but actions or reactions of our minds or brains. 
This, as we have remarked before, requires us to 
look at the subject as well as the object, at the or- 
ganism as well as the external thing, for some ex- 
planation of the facts. If, then, we rest satisfied that 
our minds are the cause of sensations, and not the 
external world, we have no credentials for extra- 
organic causes of any kind, and the causal judgment 
could not be used to guarantee external reality. 

I doubt, however, whether any one seriously en- 
tertains these assumed difficulties as genuine ones. 
The question may be put, and however it is answered 
by the skeptic the normal mind will not be greatly 
puzzled by it, especially if it is given to the analysis 
of its conceptions, as this habit will quickly suggest 
the equivocations in the term cause that give the 
skeptic the whole apparent force of his query. But, 
though we see easily enough that the difficulty is not 
a real one, it does suggest, if it does not make im- 
perative, the study of facts which are held to illus- 
trate and prove the complexity of our mental states 
and convictions, and the illusions to which we are 
now and then exposed. 

But there are facts which seem to vindicate the 
judgment of external causality against all suspicion. 
Some of them have been suggested in the discussion 
of sense-perception. But I was there discussing the 
meaning of sensation for practical life and action, 
without involving it in the problem of causality and 




ing thftt it was & whoU; subji^clive nfToir. 
, howmr, I lun cnneemed with Uie additional 
r iatrttducrd into the problem of knowledge by 
tbe judgment of cauwitty, and (rupccinlly by that of 
otenwl causality. W« may distinr^uish between 
nliKa in cxpi-rienoro, and we may delcniiine that 
type which we have to regard in our artions and 
•TpeetalianB without raising the question of cniiMtlity 
otenal or intrmal. But we do nut thereby escape 
tbt aenacitr of rerkoninf; with sueb causality, eepe- 
daBy if the external cauuO agrnry be intt-IIigent, 
bwBUi or dirine. The t«t of ita existence, therefore, 
WoBM a matter of ftomi' importance. Ili-nrc wr 
^j hare to repeat in this new relation some of the 
piali caoemied in the last chajitrr, and in rrpenting 
tb« aiM other* to the Itit of rriltria that may enable 
« to Aitinguiafa between normal and abnormal phe- 

Ute ftr>t fact Tindicative of external causality 
a the cifmaataDre that we do not voluntarily and 
dNcUy pradoee our own lenutiomt. We may pro- 
4Mr fnhnitary morenienta in our organism, from 
wtkh Miiaatioo follirw aa phytical or other con»c- 
fMaeoi, but we cannot produce any particular *en- 
Mtaai directly, at le«»t normally, by a fiat of will. 
VnatiODa are purely involuntary affair* and aUo 
ocoMcioOB affairs in so far as they arc oat con* 
idtmlj caused. We may be aware of them after 
tkey ocmr, but we are not aware of what sensations 
wt fMBff to Dcrar, and cannot nnttripate thrm until 
t has taujihl us the law of their ocmrrencei 



i tVB tint aoticipatioD is in no mpcct related to 
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the causal agency of consdousnees as a direct infln- 
ence. Hence we do not produce s^isations bj think- 
ing of them in any normal manner, or by expecting 
them. They may be purely subjective affairs, never^ 
theless, as subliminal creations, but this possibility 
does not affect their relation to our voluntary and 
conscious activity. This is not their direct cause, 
and, as they do not follow any known law of sub- 
conscious causation, we have every reason to suppose 
that the cause is foreign to the subject, at least in 
all instances which we have ground to believe are 
normal. 

The reply to this would be the comparatively re- 
cent fact of science, alluded to above, that there are 
all sorts of phenomena occurring within the organism 
that are not externally initiated in any such way 
as normal sensations are supposed to be. There are 
involuntary muscular actions that are not traceable 
to any such correlation with external events as is 
noticeable with many voluntary actions. There is 
also the whole field of subliminal mental activities 
that are neither voluntary nor conscious, and yet 
they do not seem to be coordinated with any known 
external stimuli. They are manifest in somnambulism 
and hypnotic states, in automatic writing and the 
phenomena of secondary personality, and many facts 
that exhibit themselves in deliria. These facts suggest 
that, even though sensations may not be consciously 
produced by ourselves, they might be produced un- 
consciously by the organism or that part of ourselves 
which represents the basis of subliminal acts, sensory 
or motor. I say suggest, because I am far from 




S5 

; that th«y arc evidence of a nubjective 
for •oiSKtion normally understood. I have 
1 thiem only in dofertnoe to Ui«l ultppticn! 
whirh can often give evidential trouble 
mm than it can influrncr conviction even on Ha own 
ndc Of coune, if nome tbings are produced »'i\y 
IrtHnij, why may not all of them be? But, while 
facta, tikr nibb'minal nctionii, mny <lemiind that we 
wtk and catabluh ao adequate criterion for the dis- 
^aeHaa wr nuke between (Ajective and subjective 
aautity, it i* onotber thing for it tu treat its que- 
r» ai implying a totally subjective agency in the 
fk/(iK>wtruk concfrnnl. We might have nit good rea- 
«fi for fuppoaing that they are all objectively insti- 
piad becaiiM mne of them arc, and tlint in a pan!- 
h even the »keptic cannot admit or iirgr with- 
iting the ground of liis doubts about the 
We may have as good evidence of external 
mwdiljr aa we have of the internal, though we may 
!■» difimhy in applying a eriterion to distinguish 
btvtcn them in concrete inatancrs, while not being 
• doubt about the majority of them. 

But thr paint of defence for Ibe external causal 
jid^eol here is that there is no such system in the 
viamaer of mch phenoitwiui nipposedly initiated 
^ ■watueious aetivitiea as ire find in normal experi- 
•na, at least H>ealled. Thrrr an- plenty of >>yii- 
ymtHe mnttaJ conceptions so originated, but not 
■Mliwis. in so far as we are able to test them. 
Eapacially Ibrre i* m> «»ich synthetic or annoHated 
givmfing uf diffen-nl sensations as we find them in 
I whrre the ordinary judgment holds good. 
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That is, sensations of touch and hearing do not fol- 
low supposed, or even proved, subjective visual ex- 
periences, as they should follow them if all were 
subjective, because that is the law of our supposedly 
normal sensations. Hence we feel constrained by 
the systematic way in which our normal sensations 
occur to refer them to an external source, whatever 
we may say or think about their being our own, and 
whatever we admit about the occasional influence of 
subjective agencies in simulating them. There is no 
such systematic association of simulated sensations 
in difi^erent senses by subjective causes as we rely 
upon to test our objective realities. 

There is another important fact pointing in the 
same direction. It is that the vindication of the 
external causal judgment does not depend upon deny- 
ing the function of the mind or brain, either to deter- 
mine the nature of sensation or to originate sub- 
conscious states that issue occasionally in abnormal 
sensations or the simulation of real sensations. All 
that the notion of external causality requires is that 
it should be responsible for the occurrence of sensa- 
tions and not for their nature. We may grant all 
that the skeptic may wish to claim about the agency 
or influence of the mind on the character of sensa- 
tions. This claim does not carry with it the ex- 
planation of the time, regularity, and systematic 
occurrence and association of different sensations, but 
only their nature or qualitative character; that is, 
their non-representative content in relation to the 
real or supposed external cause. The objective cause 
is the primary agent in determining whether normal 
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ioaa abaS occur at all, and the subject, mind, 
n u the agent tluit determines their niitur«, 
i », tbeir quAlity, when they do occur. 
Tb«»r Brifutnrntji luivc been discuxxed on thr as- 
uraptioci (hat we have no other criterion of external 
riwlitj than the merr regularity of Jndividiinl scnsn- 
Imh QiMMOciated with each other. Hut in actual ex- 
ptmocc the test is tomewliat different, especially when 
K wbh to know the particular concrete object or 
EMM, and this will be true whether this different test 
■ any mon- vnlid or not than the nne jiint indicated. 
TUt additional fact is that of teitting the judgment 
farmed on the occasion of one sensation by the proper 
Mnurencc or concurrence of a «enHution in another 
■■wry organism. This is to (est the case by a num- 
ber of auocialMl Rensutions in different organs, or 
tadsieaQy, by synthetically associated experiences. 
Tina, if we have a visual sensation whose external 
csiuc we may suspect as illusory, we may test its nb- 
jKtm source by trying to touch the apparent object, 
•r obtain from it rxprrienres of taste, sound, or other 
tmatioa. I am not tupptwinfi here that i-very via* 
ilk object u tangible. There may be visible or 
tadiUe objects that are not tanfiihle, so far as I 
baw, «nd I shall not deny Ihi'ir existence, but this 
it mat the condition of our usual expcrimrr. Gen- 
erally we And that any risible reality u also tangible, 
•ad w« hare the right to expert on the basis of this 
■whI experience that tangibility will follow upon 
niKTilj For oar nonnal exprricnce, as we know 
■I aMMlly, objects are a complexus of qualities that 
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affect different senses, and that is what we usually 
mean by concrete external realities. Hence, what- 
ever existence may be for merely visual experience, 
we can test our usual conception of externality only 
by an appeal to synthetic experience. This is cor- 
recting the possible illusion of interpretation in one 
sense by the action of another, and on the assumption 
that the probabilities are against mere chance of 
both senses being deceived in the causal inference. 
For in every sensory experience involving a possi- 
ble synthesis of sensations there is the causal infer- 
ence as well as the causal judgment. The causal 
judgment merely asserts that the sensation has a 
cause, or that its cause is external, but it does not 
assert that the cause is also tactual or audible. It 
infers or expects this from previous experience of 
their association or synthesis. 

Thus, to illustrate the whole case, if I see an image 
in a mirror and take it for a real object, as children 
and savages often do, I may in various ways ascer- 
tain whether it represents a reality where it is seen 
or not. I may try to touch the apparent object, 
and, failing in this expected result, I come to the 
conclusion that there is an error of judgment some- 
where. I may study the constancy of this image in 
relation to other facts, and if I find that it moves 
with the object which the image supposedly repre- 
sents, I do not attempt to touch it or to test it in 
that way, perceiving that the phenomenon is not a 
normally usual one. Or I may try to see it from 
different points of view, and failing that, I may also 
conclude that the phenomenon is in some way sub- 
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JKlm. It will be the ajnthetic asitociatiiin of Ijic- 
tMsl ftad alhvr aniMitionn, ms well &s the synthesis of 
Rcnmat Kiuatioru in the wmc organ from dilTereat 
ponCs of view and at different times, Uint will assure 
tk enariction of extrmaltty, aa usually conceived, 
•fcew individual and tratiKient experiences will not 
ertiifj for oa. It is important to remaric, however, 
tet tfar illunon in the instance under notice is not 
fegarding the externality of the cuuie, its external 
otirtfltcf, but the lociu of it, its position in apace. 
We ind on all examination of Huch cases that the 
■Htki was in the localization of the object, and not 
i> ib external existence. It may be much the same 
•ik other nprriencM. Henn- the very reference to 
nk iHuaions may only confirm, instead of nullify, 
Mr ordinarr judgmenta. 

tt n the failure to serare other sensations than the 
ftniB one that strengthens the luspieion of error 
•te it is feared, and to the same extent their asso- 
natioa or synthesis encourages the belief in objec- 
tnity. The casual instead of causal svnthe«is of 
ihnaaa would be hard to accept. But the skeptic 
■wld hare to assume a causal connection between 
Cffnot aenaatimis when he suppnxrs that two or 
■■* of than are awoctated re({iilarty and utthout 
• nmUttve external cause. Otherwise he could not 
Qpect any roincideoee of the jihenomena as he Ands 
IImb, and anything like a causal nexus in such cases 
*a«ld tavohrv him in the want of a te<t for illusion 
ihttf, uBor the iiiaal criterion of an illusion is just 
of causal connection or the properly 
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associated sensation when the external causal judg- 
ment would require it. Let me illustrate. 

The savage thinks at first that the image which 
he sees in a mirror is a real object, where it is ap- 
parently situated behind the glass. Perhaps in some 
cases we may not know of the mirror, and have to 
discover it by first ascertaining the error of our 
judgment about the apparent object. The infer- 
ence of the savage is natural enough, and would be 
made by any one who had not grown famiUar with 
the phenomenon. But the savage proceeds to test 
his inference by seeking the object behind the mirror, 
and, failing to find it, he is more or less assured that 
there is some illusion. He does not realize his expec- 
tations where they would be realized if the proper 
external object were there as apparently seen, or if 
there were any causal nexus between the first visual 
image and the expected tactual sensation. If the 
object were not there and the occurrence of the 
appropriate sensations took place, we should have 
to suppose the causal connection to be between the 
sensations. But the absence of this sequence indi- 
cates that we must seek the causal nexus elsewhere 
than between the sensations themselves. In my nor- 
mal experience, as we name the usual order of mental 
events, I do not find any such invariable synthesis 
or nexus of sensations as the causal judgment would 
require. Under one set of conditions I find a given 
association and under another a totally different asso- 
ciation of them. This fact shows that there is no in- 
herent causal relation per se between the sensations, 
and if that causal nexus does not naturally exist be- 
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B Ibon, it would be estrtinely improbable thftt two 
1 woultl have so re^larly KimultAneous 
I About the same apparent object. If this, 
tr. WCT» an acttial fftrt in an occnsionftl in- 
would still be quite improbable that the 
mee would be a eonstnnt one. If it were a 
: one, we might tiave vvidenee of a causal 
which would prevent the discovery of illu- 
•■n ia any caae, and rertninly, whatever we Nhould 
ol the phenotnenon in iiuch a case, it would not be 
BwoB u we now understand it. 

MoRorer, the tery fact tluit we can reeojrniEe 
objective k^pntcy at all, and clearly distinguish in 
■art (aaM between it and wlint we regard an o\f 
jtttin or external, ia in favor of the belief that some 
tiptrioiMa represent a causality not our own, even 
<hm^ we cannot pnne the contention, and we only 
w«l a suitable criterion for determining this source. 
^^ capwity for distinguishing the difTrrent lypr* 
•f Opericnce requires us to look for differenl causes, 
od aeasAtions of the normal and involuntary cla5* 
Aam toch ■ relation Ut all that we can easily trace 
(■ flor cooMnous and unconscious cnuonlity that the 
•Ij natural thing for us to do is to rffer their 
«tf[iit. that is, their occasioning cause, to something 
•fe than oarvelvr* and so make them incident to 
Bln-«rganic initiation. 

Pntiapa Ibr most decisive proof of this extra- 
«rpaic iKusalitT for nonna] senaalions is a certain 
«faiieleri»tic dilFerenre in them in comparitin with 
«ik M wc bdiere or can prove to be luhjective. 
•atiooi haT« ■ fixity and regularity 
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in their associations or occurrence in certain condi- 
tions which the subjective do not have in the same 
conditions. An illusion will not persist so long as 
a normal sensation, and yields to investigation and 
experiment when the normal will not be eliminated. 
A normal sensation will preserve its character and 
uniformity of occurrence with the change of all con- 
ditions but that of its actual cause objectively con- 
sidered; an illusion is more variable. The least 
modification of our environment, say as in case of 
the image in a mirror, will dispel many illusions, when 
a normal sensation will not undergo any alteration 
in the same circumstances. Again the illustration of 
the image in the mirror applies. A real object would 
be found to respond to experiment, though the place 
of the observer change, while an illusory soisation 
would disappear or show certain changes that be- 
trayed its purely subjective character. For instance, 
again our normal perception of the sun has a fixity 
and uniformity of relative position with reference to 
various associated sensations that our after-image 
of it does not have. We have to be definitely related 
to a fixed environment in order to have a certain 
sensation of the sun that even purports to be real, 
but the after-image can be seen anywhere under the 
proper conditions. This objective fixity of some- 
thing in contrast with the subjective caprice and 
variability of what we discover in illusion is a cir- 
cumstance of great importance, and it coincides with 
all the other facts that point to a cause necessarily 
distinguishable from subjective agency alone. But 
the conviction of it will not be accomplished by any 
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fliBwl fBctbods. It will require the scivntific spirit 
t^ wrtlK^ to protect judgment from iniatakeB. 

I Imt« not diMTUSKd the processes of inference 
tad nrnMraing. Tlwjr are in fiKl forniK of judg- 
Bflt, but linn^ they represent &n application of 
<^ as one either a httle ditTcront from the simplest 
i3»ai or clauifving judgirientti or are mon com- 
;«s instances of th«n, they should receive soine 
■•Jbtx as interpreting functions of our minds. We 
»T coiwider inferenre and reononing om identical, 
S «v wuh lo to diaracteriee the inductive a»d de- 
teettf« processes as reasoning acts. But as one 
pn» a ocrtttudc which the other does not, it is cus- 
ti^UTr with socne writers to call the inductive proc- 
m mfmoce, and the deductive process reasoning. 
1 ngaid the two as essentially the same psycholog- 
nDj, but as different in the content and certitude 
rf tlw eonvictjon produced by them. In fact, some 
*ritm M rvadilr use inference to describe the deduc- 
tivr nuofuQg in the conclusion as they would induc- 
b«s rfttioa'nation. But if the reader will understand 
r better by confining inference to inductive 
I and reasoning to deductive certitude, I 
A>8 aot object to that usage of the terras. I mean 
hm lo speak indifferently of inference in both proc- 

la • broad wdsc inference is reasoning to what 
« do not see at the time. It may be expcctatioa 
•f futare facts or the presence in reality of con- 
Msbd fads. Thus, in any particular sensation, I 
My infer that another is possible if tried. If I 
K a mtain jcOow eolor, I may infer that th» object 
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having this color will have a certain taste, say that 
of an orange. If I see a certain type of cloud, I 
may infer that it will rain, or if I see dew on the 
grass regularly after clear nights, I may infer that 
it is due to the radiation of the earth's heat absorbed 
during the day. And so on with many similar illus- 
trations. In all of them we are supposing the ex- 
istence of some fact, present or future, that is not 
an object of immediate observation or is not a part 
of the present sensation or experience. I have vir- 
tually indicated this conception of it in the instances 
mentioned to illustrate the process of testing the 
correctness of the inference for the judgment of 
external causality. The judgment of causality is 
most intimately connected with the explanation of the 
given sensation, and it is only an inference of the 
existence of another than the given quality in the 
same cause that suggests the need of certifying the 
objectivity of meaning in the present sensation. But 
this process of anticipating experience, of conjectur- 
ing the existence of realities not immediately revealed, 
is the one that lies at the basis of all scientific and 
philosophic reflection and gives rise to the systems 
of philosophic and other types of theories taking 
us far beyond present facts. 

But the condition of doing this legitimately is the 
nature of previous experience. We do not and would 
not infer to future events or to the concealed presence 
of facts not actually observed were it not that the 
association of the inferred fact and the present sen- 
sation has been a more or less frequent experience 
in the past. We have to realize a synthesis or asso- 
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I «f nrtain iMp«Tirnc«i froqumtly fnou^h 
the probability that the present]; 



I fact will nvr*i itself at the 



unob- 
pro|KT time and 
oder tbe apprapriate circunistaneea. The various 
jadgBKota of causality and kind have to be firqdciit 
fada of experience, an<i (heir axcoriati-d incidents 
taw to be siwh a law of that experience that we 
«tald hare In surrender the unity and imifomtty 
of tlte wurld tn dtscretlit inferences of expectation. 
Heacf inferential and reasoning processes depend on 
iprrienc* for their justification, and no they have 
4II tike liability to mistake and illusion that aU an- 
tiopationa and expt'ctalions have. The leJW frequent 
tie txperiewes which suggest tliem, and the Ie«s 
caastaat a |^*en Mt of syntheses and afsoriation!!, the 
fKater the expu<ur« to mistnko, and hence the dubi- 
a« character of ttM»e speculative constructions which 
■n baaed upon rnnall inductions or few data in ex- 
painec Here we need eHp<-cinIIy to be on our 
pard. aa actual experience has first to suttsesl an 
■fttvAcr and to confirm it when ■URtrested, The 
W flf inunediale certitude is an exceedingly small 

We have thtn theae three proce««e« of inlerpre- 
Uioa aad explanation. Two of them, the judt^ 
*«ta of cuuality and of cIa«<iification. rel-te furl*. 
4t oae to a cause and the other to kind or type, 
h lORlar or dilTermt things. The third anticipataa 
<fc«T facts than lho«e iinmedintely preaent in cot- 
■BMMna. The canaal judgn^mt may appiv tn what 
>pratnt or what is concealed, and so also the jud<7- 
'lli wt toad. W« may we the caaial conncetKm 
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between two present facts or refer a fact to some- 
thing not seen, and we may classify or distmgoish 
two present facts or similarly relate one to a fact 
or facts not present. In both we may include in 
our view of things much that is beyond the present 
sensations. In inferences and reasoning we go still 
farther, and the measure of assurance that we can 
rightly possess in the act will depend upon the 
amount of experience and observation that we have 
in the association of facts and the care with which 
we have done our work. Or perhaps we may have an 
illegitimate assurance from the very carelessness with 
which we have made our observations and neglected 
the essential for the unessential relations of things. 
But he who has raised the question about the right 
connections in facts will have his assurances deter- 
mined by the insight and care with which he has 
made his observations of phenomena. Otherwise he 
will be the victim of all sorts of illusions. The ac- 
tually observed constancy of phenomena and their 
association or sjmthesis, often for a long period of 
time, is necessary to distinguish a casual from a 
causal, a contingent from a necessary connection or 
relation, and many minds rush oiF into speculative 
theories of the wildest type just for the lack of that 
care which distinguishes the scientific temperament, 
a temperament that may not be characterized so 
much by doubt and denial as by prudence and sus- 
pense of judgment until proper credentials can be 
secured for its convictions. 

I have dwelt upon the problem of illusion and 
external causality for our sensory experience because 
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I hATC wuhrd to nnphuizr the difliculty of oiptioiu 
^wrtMo about fuch an a^ncy right in our normal 
ifc, npcciaUy b^ Die rt^ertive mind. I quite nrccpt 
(Ik fact tbat in our ordinary cxiwricnre wc have no 
traoUe in dmding what is normal and objective and 
^hai b kbnomial and Mibjcctivr. The very number 
■■{ oar illuiory experiences, to nay nothinf; of their 
-.trianc chai«cter, makes them a negli^^ible quan* 
"Jty m our practical life ti)ttially ; and it ijt our irame- 
Aalc {Radical life tliat is mainly concerned, though 
• renotrr Kfe may be niunlly conremed in the more 
careful drtcnnination of the relations between the 
umshI mad tbr abnormal, to say nothing of the value 
itUckiBg to lite OMire JKientific and definite knowl- 
•d(r of tbe abnormal and its relation to all sort« 
«f cthicml danandx in our social relations to each 
■dxr. Wlwn we come (o ncimtific reflection and the 
^aA for an infallible mark of the objective and 
tW nbjective, we begin to encounti-r n certain kiml 
•f diflcuhy. and we find that we have often only 
Wa meamring olT one illusory certainty against 
Ugther. Tbe importance of the reflective standard 
• Uk atudy of experience shows itself in tbe rnves- 
tiydjon of tboM' abnormal phenomena almut which 
4«« is no doubt rather than in thow of the average 
■omol rsperience, for it teaches \m prudence and 
ate u the cla»*iflration of tho«e coses which may 
Mt nqoire tbe treatment that rough medical stand- 
ads voold misjudge and maltreat. But no matter 
W dear the criterion w to the expert physician 
*d pajdwlosict for distinguishing the normal from 
— and it u not always clear to either 
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of them, — it is not one that can be made easily 
apparent to the naive intellect, and hence skepticism 
always has an advantage when suggesting caution 
or doubt about human judgment or the interpretation 
of experience. 

When we come to consider judgments based upcHi 
residual phenomena and arguing for extra-organic 
causes, especially of a certain specific kind, we can 
appreciate the strength of the skeptical plea for the 
extent to which subjective influences must teach us 
prudence and cautiousness. The truth of this will 
come home to all of us when we are asked to consider 
the appeal to those extra-organic agencies with which 
we are not familiar in ordinary life at all and when 
the defence of them disregards the existence and 
nature of the abnormal altogether. In normal ex- 
perience the mere statistical relation between the 
familiar and the exceptional is a sufficient guide for 
practical life, since it is a mere inductive question 
of the chances or probabilities for one or the other 
tjrpe of experience in selecting which shall determine 
our conduct. But when it comes to the invocation 
of causes, external or internal, which are not familiar 
and which do not have any systematic relation to our 
normal and practical life, it is a matter of some 
importance that our evidence for exceptional causes 
should be commensurate in quality and quantity with 
the extent of the conclusion drawn. Hence the value 
of knowing the nature and limits of assured judg- 
ment in our normal life and the relation of the ab- 
normal to it. The criterion may not be a simple 
one, but such as it is it must suffice to justify some 
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of prerision in the occurrence or expectation 

if erenisy and mark that measure of constancy in 

fhft oeenrrtDce and association of different phenomena 

tkii win place us beyond the casual in the judgment 

if things. We must have some definite conception 

of an order not determined by the caprice of our 

actions, and representing a more or less fixed 

to an order that conditions our natural de- 

it instead of an order which our minds create 

the forces upon which we depend for normal 

growth, mental and physical. We have to be ex- 

biMwJ y cautious about estimating reality by retro- 

y cUuus and expectations that are not read from 

the natnre of the passing moment. We may be 

cqiaDy deceired by too much attention to the phe- 

MMBal morement of the present experience. Hence, 

kbrcen this Scylla and Charybdis, between the past 

iid the future on the one hand, and between both 

iid the present moment on the other, we have to 

ter throagh dangerous narrows, and by a judicious 

odbiaatioD of memory and verified inferences se- 

(He that standard of constancy and change which 

viD Bcasare in proper balance the claims of expec- 

Wioa and docM. 



CHAPTER IV 

MSMOKT 

I have assumed in previous discussions that the 
functions of memory in our knowledge were suffi- 
ciently clear not to need explanation for the pur- 
poses of those analyses of elementary processes. In 
one type of the classifying judgment memory is 
indispensable as a factor of it, but a technical knowl- 
edge of this part which it plays was not necessary 
for the comprehension of the process concerned. 
Hence I have postponed all examination of its nature 
and scope until the present chapter. 

In common usage memory is a very comprdiensive 
term, and so comprises all those phenomena which 
are associated with the preservation, the recall, and 
the recognition of past experience. It is sometimes 
used to name the one or the other of these functions, 
according as the emergency requires it. Sometimes, 
in the more technical discussions of psychology, it 
stands only for the fact of recognizing the past after 
its recall. Probably the reason for this technical 
limitation of the term is the fact that this recog- 
nition is the only thing of which we are directly 
conscious in our relation to past experience. But 
however this may be, I mean here to accept its wider 
common import and so to use the term to include 
and describe all the mental and possibly other phe- 
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eoonected with the retention, the reprodue- 
tkm, and the recognition of past experience. It 
vonld only ccmfuie matters in a general discussion 
to insist upon limiting the import of the term to 
(Eitct consciousness of the past when recalled, as 
tiik would not onlj require us to deviate fundamen- 
tsDy from general usage, but would also apparently 
lad to the omission of phenomena quite as important 
to sbnonnal, or cren to normal, psychology as the 
MR circumscribed fact of recognition. 

McnKNry in this broad sense is the faculty for con- 
•vfing, recalling, and identifying past experience in 
tk tenrice of judgment. It conditions that act of 
jodgmcnt which compares the past and present and 
dctouiines the measure of unity and persistence 
vittdi various phenomena have. But it has also a 
itptrate interest for the present work in the nature 
•id range of its capacity for supplying material 
ii nrious abnormal phenomena of the mind and 
fW its relation to the problems of residual psychol- 
V* In our ordinary experience we seem to think 
^ BQch more limited in its functions and productions 
dbs b actually the fact. The reason for this prob- 
^T is that we disregard, and hence easily forget, 
^ part of its action and reproductions that have no 
*pwkl interest for the chief object of attention. We 
^j forget what we are not interested in, and hence 
>^? things lie in the frin^ of consciousness, re- 
oilkd by memory, which we neglect as without impor- 
Uaer to the main thesis of thought. Consequently 
■Qiory seems to have that limited range expressed 
^J the contents of what is relc\'ant to the present 
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object of consciousness. But its range of action is 
much larger, and this fact makes it imperative to 
examine it with this fact in view, as a means of 
throwing light on questions that are unnecessarily 
mysterious to many persons. 

As indicated, however, this general meaning is so 
comprehensive that it does not clearly appear in the 
term what its several functions are. We must ana- 
lyze it to find them. Consequently I find it con- 
venient to divide the field ordinarily covered by the 
term memory into (1) Retention or Conservation, 
(S) Reproduction or Recall, generally named Asso- 
ciation, (S) Representation or Lnagination, and (4) 
Recognition or Identification. Each of these com- 
prises a distinct class of phenomena or functions, 
though related in all cases to the same fundamental 
material of experience. I shall take up each of these 
in its order. 

1. Retention 

Retention does not represent any known act or 
process of mental agency. It is only a name for 
the fact that in some way past experience is kept 
for recall or within the reach of consciousness under 
the appropriate laws of association. It has an anal- 
ogy in the persistence of physical impressions on 
objects, but only an analogy. It is a purely con- 
jectured fact from the circumstance that we can 
consciously command past experience by recall, and 
retention is merely a name for the condition of past 
experience in the interval between its original occur- 
rence and its recall. 
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\ How rctmtton t«km place wc do not know. There 
t fitnty of pliT*iok)giral ItK-orirx whirli lYiilenvor 
I cxpUin H, but thi-j arc pcrftctly futile, owing 

■ ear emnplrttf igoormncr of the manner in which 
B brain is >uppo»ed to behave itaelf in Uie record- 
; of cxpcrienrr. Antiquity conipart^ the memory 

m Uu« rviport to a wax tablet or a roll on which was 
•rittni thr thouffhis of a writer. Such a roll wa» 
Wh) up and opcnwl for n-adinR. This is a very 
pnlty aoalofcy, but it cannot Heriously represent 
uythng niorr. It is the same with physiologirnl 
tkeorici rtprtaenting retention &» " impreAiiionit " on 
ttr brain or ita ceUa. This is only a little more 
Amm analogy than thr ordinary wax tablet in- 
itaarc Bat we know sbaolutcly nothing about the 
MMff in which impmeiona on senne affect the brain. 
TW molMrular activity of which we npcak m> glibly 

■ rffermre to the brain is purely conjectural. I 
^ Mit qu«*tion it aji a fact, but we do not know 
■hat it is, and all talk about its explanation of re- 
bBtiai is cmly the rt-niU of the demand to offer 
*■ txpbuutory theory of the phenomenon inHtrad 
4 nsfBadog Mir complete ignorance in the case. 
It ii Bot iiiiriaiirj' to i|ueslion such theorir*, but to 
Mk far the rridmce for them and for the grounds 
rfttwir explaaatory character. I rrjed them, thrre> 
ttn, BOt aa necosarily false, but as useless, if true, 
■it M taraiBrinitly supported to make thrm intelli- 
fkk. I siinply prefer to say that I know absolutely 
MdUf about how retention is powible, and that 
I as cmtmt with llic fact, in so for as the term 

i or names a eoojcctured circumstance. Did 
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we know more about what the fact is we might in- 
dulge in theoretical explanations, but we are quite 
as ignorant of what retention is as a fact as we can 
be about the neural conditions supposed to explain it. 
I do not mean by this profession of ignorance, 
which I wish to extend to all others, physiologists 
and psychologists alike, that the phenomenon is not 
explicable by brain facts. I would even go farther 
and agree that retention must have some relation to 
neural laws just as consciousness has. But while I 
grant that retention is as much a brain phenomenon 
as all other mental facts, I am not impressed by that 
consideration to admit that I know how it effects such 
a result. I am merely contending that there is no 
use to press an explanation that does not explain 
as we wish the phenomenon to be explained. The 
recison that we do not like to admit ignorance in 
such matters is the fact that the admission is inter- 
preted as granting any one the right to put forward 
any other hypothesis with impunity. This right, 
however, I do not concede. We have to ask of all 
hypotheses of explanation, whether physical or men- 
tal, physiological or psychological, how the fact 
supposed can explain the phenomena, or whether we 
are familiar with such a causal agency in other phe- 
nomena than those in mind. When we press theories 
of explanation we must first know that the concep- 
tion used is a fact for our experience in some form, 
and it must present some intelligible and familiar 
fact suggestive of an intelligible relation between it 
and the phenomenon to be explained. Otherwise it 
is a gratuitous assumption, and is advanced to es- 
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r tht reproBch of in ifirnoranot^ which the cominoti 
I does Dcpt perc^ite. But thi-re is no legitimate 
s for dmkiag the iodiniitian to abuse that pro- 
t of ignorance in theories i]uite as abnunl as 
t vluch actually conceals thia want of knowledge. 
b other words, there is no reason for revrDging 
tbr impunity of other persona by tht- pretence of 
Vvnrledge in ounelvea. Hence I do not hesitate to 
•>r that I think we have no rational rx [ilanation of 
''talioo aa • [ihcnonienon of memory, and I repeat 
>iio that 1 think wc do not even know exactly what 
*** fact ia which haa to be explained. 

Nar ia it neceaaary to have any explanation of 
^ Tike importance of retention in the Bcheme of 
Vwwkdge does not connint in explaining it or in 
ittnag a theory about it, but in another circunuitMnce 
•Moeiated with it and which affecta ita relation to 
tkt problem of nipernormal capacities of the mind. 
I trfrr to tta ctMmpiuM, or the extent to which the 
■tad conserrn its original imprcssionK. If wc re- 
'»ia m the mind only what we recall, the rompau 
*f rvtrntinn or memory is very small, and in limited 
t»«cfa facta as we actually use in our mental life. 
B«t there ia evidence that the oompass of rctentjon 
Ttnds far beyotMl what we actually recall and use. 
h fact, the probability is that absolutely ererr im- 
^nvioii rrer made upon the sensonum i^ recorded 
«d aeallahle for consdoos or unconscious recall. 
Vat of them cannot be recalled at will, but they 
*sy Twar in delirium or al>normaI rtatra to show 
1 they are there, though not recognirnble. I 
I that go to prove the measure 
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of this compass. They show such remarkable po? 
of retention that they would be incredible were t 
not so common and some other conception of ti 
BO necessary, unless this of an imlimited reteni 
be admitted. 

f I The first instance is the classical one mentio 

i by Sir William Hamilton and quoted from C 

f ' ridge's Literaria Biographia. ^^ A yoimg woman 

four or five and twenty, who could neither read 
write, was seized with a nervous fever ; during wh 
according to the asseverations of all the priests i 
monks of the neighborhood, she became possesi 
and, as it appeared, by a very learned devil, 
continued incessantly talking Latin, Greek, and ] 
brew, in very pompous tones, and with most disti 
enunciation. Sheets full of her ravings were ta 
down from her own mouth, and were found to c 
sist of sentences, coherent and intelligible each 
itself, but with little or no connection with each otl 
Of the Hebrew, a small portion only could be tra 
to the Bible, the remainder seemed to be in the B 
binical dialect." A careful investigation of the < 
by a physician, who had much difficulty in ascert 
ing the girPs antecedents, revealed the fact thai 
another city the girl had been charitably cared 
by a Protestant pastor from the time she was i 
years old until his death, a few years later. It 
also found that this pastor was in the habit '* 
years of walking up and down a passage of his he 
into which the kitchen door opened, and of read 
to himself with a loud voice, from his favorite bo 
A considerable number of these were still in the nie 



lytatM) that hv was a very Ipamrd 
i H«brat«t. Amatif{ tlip buokn wrrc 



Rabbinical writings, toother 

I •weral of the Greek and Latin fnthcn: and 

t pb/ndan auccecdfd in iiK'ntifyinf; so nuinv pa«- 

I with thfMc taken down at the yoaag woman's 

■ that no doubt <vtild rvmain in any rational 

■ind eonecminfc tho true orif^n of the impiVMiona 

■idc on hrr Dcnrous aystcm." 

Unially vr mnembcr what in intvllifipble to u>, 
bat hm jj an instance of rctaintnft sentences and 
p—a y * which wert- wholly iinintrlligiMi- and which 
•rr* indirvrtly heard in tlie midst of other duties. 

Dr. Abcrcmtnbie relnti-s a number of canes in 
>ludi thoK latent and aubmerf^ memoriea were 
; to the surface by a sort of accident, and 
I tbrt* i* no definite correUlion between 
retained and what in recalled. " A man. 
by Mr. Abcmcthy. had been bom in 
PraKK, but had spent tlic f^reatrr part of hin life 
a Ea([laitd. and, for many years had entirely lont 
tte kaliil of »p«tkini; French. Rut when under the 
tan of Mr. Abemethy, on acroant of the cffi-cts of 
u iajary of the bead, be aJwaya apoke French. A 
Mikr cue occumd in St Homas's Hospital, of 
• aaii who was in a »tal* of stupor in eonwquenoe 
li an injury of the head. On his partial rvcoverjr^ 
If apofce a lanffun^ which nobody in the hospital 
■dnvtood, but which waa noon ascertained to be 
WcUl It was then ditcnvercd that he had beea 
Hirtj jroar* abaent from Wajen, and, before ti»e «c- 
, bad entint; forgotten his natire language. 
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On his perfect recovery, he completely forgot hii 
Welsh again, and recovered the English language. 
A lady mentioned by Dr. Pritchard, when in a 
state of delirium, spoke a language which nobody 
about her understood, but which was also discovered 
to be Welsh. None of her friends could form any 
conception of the m€uiner in which she had become 
acquainted with that language; but, after mudi 
inquiry, it was discovered that in her childhood she 
had a nurse, a native of a district on the coast of 
Brittany, the dialect of which is closely analogous 
to Welsh. The lady at that time learnt a good deal 
of this dialect, but had entirely forgotten it for many 
years before this attack of fever.*' 

Here we have the resurrection of experiences which 
would have appeared to have been wholly obliterated 
but for the accident of disease, but which, when re- 
called as they were, indicate the retention of much 
that is not normally recallable. The following in- 
stance is also narrated by Dr. Abercrombie, but he 
is unable to give the authority for it. The recall 
in this case is not due to accident of any kind, but 
to the associative influence of a place. 

^^ A lady, in the last stage of a chronic disease, 
was carried from London to a lodging in the coun- 
try; there her infant daughter was taken to visit 
her, and, after a short interview, carried back to 
town. The lady died a few days after, and the 
daughter grew up without any recollection of her 
mother till she was of mature age. At this time she 
happened to be taken into the room in which her 
mother died, without knowing it to have been so; 
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ihe ilutel <m entering it, and, when a friend who 
vat along with her asked the cause of her agitation, 
ivplied, ^ I have a distinct impression of having been 
ii this mom before, and that a lady, who lay in 
tkftl comer, and seemed very ill, leaned over me and 

Dr. Carpenter, in his ^ Mental Physiology,^ men- 
a most interesting case similar to that of Dr. 
Abererombie in that it was local influences that re- 
called a long-forgotten incident. Dr. Carpenter 
Asnds sponsor for the incident as given him by an 
isfiiaintanoe. 

** Several years ago, the Rev. S. Hansard, now 
nctor of Bethnal Green, was doing clerical duty 
for a time at Hurstmonceaux in Sussex ; and while 
tkre he one day went over with a party of friends 
te P ete ns e y Castle, which he did not remember to 
ksie ever previously visited. As he approached the 
(ilevay, he became conscious of a very vivid im- 
pWMiun of having seen it before ; and he ^ seemed 
^ Uaself to see * not only the gateway itself, but 
fatiji beneath the arch, and people on the top of 
1 His eonriction that he must have visited the 
Qttle OB some former occasion — although he had 
■odier the slightest remembrance of such a visit, nor 
«ij knowledge of having ever been in the neigh- 
Miood preriously to his residence at Hurstmon- 
<iwi — made him inquire from his mother if she 
^id throw any light on the matter. She at once 
■iomcd him that, being in that part of the country 
vim be was about eighteen months old, nht had gone 
with a large party, and had taken him in the 
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pannier of a donkey ; that the elders of the party, 
having brought lunch with them, had eaten it on 
the roof of the gateway, where they would have been 
seen from below, whilst he had been left on the 
ground with the attendants and donkeys." 

I have myself had a somewhat similar experience. 
I had often recalled a picture of standing in the 
barn-yard of my home and looking through a shed 
and corn-crib. But I had never happened to men- 
tion the fact until we were building a new bam when 
I was twenty-three years of age. I began one day 
at this work to say that I remembered when this shed 
and crib were built, and mentioned the incidents whidi 
I have just indicated above. My father stopped his 
work and watched me tell the story, and when I had 
finished, recognizing that I was correct as to the 
main fact, which was that of seeing the carpenters 
nailing on the laths, he named the year in which the 
building took place, and this was when I was but 
two years old. There had been no opportunity for 
any similar incident after the date of building the 
shed. 

Of the same type as the incidents given by Dr. 
Abercrombie are some narrated by Dr. Rush of 
Philadelphia and quoted by Dr. Carpenter. "An 
Italian gentleman,*' says Dr. Rush, " who died of 
yellow fever in New York, in the beginning of his 
illness spoke English, in the middle of it French, 
but on the day of his death only Italian. A Lutheran 
clergyman of Philadelphia informed Dr. R. that 
Grermans and Swedes, of whom he had a considerable 
number in his congregation, when near death always 
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1 ta tbdr native lan^agrs, thouf^h some of 
, be mu ronfidrnt, hud not apokcn these laa- 
I for fiAj or wxly years." 

1 rtiion oDen aerrcs as a stimulus in certain 

> of peculiar tttnpcriMnent to the resurgence of 

*~t *— g-"— mcmarivs. MisA Goodrich-Frecr, 
haevB ia the Procerd'mgs of the Socit-ty for Psy- 
dacml Research ma Miss X., has rt^countcd a large 
vaittr at ioridentx in which the crystal wan the 
nftmnieDt of surh recall. They t]luittrate the latency 
tl the most tririal incidents of experience. I quote 
llw foOoving statemcnta from her own account of 
tWtt. 

"Some frirDdi coolly sent me a letter nddressed 
'Dr. Ratderson ' (I do not give the real name), with 
Mdoft la louk for lite rest in the crystal. I looked 
od was rather slaggerrd to read. ' Dr. Hcndi*r»on, 
TuMitMi Gaol.* I could aaiign no grounds for such 
I Ad. but on consulting a rrlalive as to what Hen- 
faxB* we haii ever known, «he remembered that 
WBU) |»t others ' there was a chaplain of that name 
ft TsBnblD Gaolt but long before your time.' In 
M pre-eryvtal days I woult) have neom that I had 
■vKr hcKrd of this chaplain." 

" I taw in the crystal a pool of blood (as it seemed 
Ib ■*) lying on the paventeot at the comer nf a 
hfiwr dose to my home. This «ugge»ted nothing 
b Me. tlwn I remembered that I had pawed o*er 
IW epot in the counte of a walk nf a few hundred 
JmI* htmie from the cirrulating library ; and that, 
ttt stmt being empty, I had been looking into the 
Im^m I walked. Aftenrardi I found that mj 



:i>:. a:h borderland 

- - :-:•?* 'w^ere stained with 
1" - -• V ilkfvi through unob- 

. r- ••Js-r iust described. 

Ti-^ - •: :t was that mistook 

. : • ■ TAS my misinterpreta- 

.••^.'^. :r 1 n;istake in the pic- 

.' -*:OAll:nij an unobservecJ, 
•: rr^.-'.-.d fact, and suggest*; 

• .. *• -^iti.^ns mav be as effec- 
,- .-.--r^v- ::-.:> sensations. The 
> •^'.r.Ark.ible in this same re- 

' I. '.-' ••••>•• Ate friond waving 
.^-^ I ;' >.rvod that her hair, 

• " : './'x T»':.. n I last saw her, 
^ •. •;. r'.isMon. Most cer- 

^ * • <>.r. tVo carriage, the 
.-•. -v.". But next day I 

* '- "^. V-; -v! -vvl bv her for not 
• -.-^ ••- •.• .: p, revived that she 

• • . *.-.v V. hioh the crystal 



•• . : ly !:i>t September 

-' -- 1* -A "th the intention 

• '.' -'• ;: time formed no 

V '* t'vliatelv rewarded 

J".'.' >!y A newspaper an- 

i • ir t*.^ all in the first 

-r"»-"'.d the death of a 

■'-\\:ut:Tit visitor in mv 

%-:'^ Tiv.vvo of my nearest 
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friendB, an announcement, therefore, which, had I 
consciously seen it, would have interested me con- 
siderably. I related my vision at breakfast, quot- 
ing name, date, place, and an allusion to ^ a long 
period of suffering ' borne by the deceased lady, and 
added that I was sure that I had not heard any 
report of her illness, or even, for some months, any 
mention of her likely to suggest such an hallucina- 
tion. I was, however, aware that I had the day 
before taken up the iSrst sheet of the TimeSt but 
was interrupted before I had consciously read any 
announcement of death.'* 

Accepting these incidents as properly reported, 
and not involving the intromission of elements after- 
ward into the crystal picture, they necessitate the 
ajKumption of retaining subliminal impressions as 
the only alternative to much more remarkable hy- 
potheses. Miss Groodrich-Freer narrates many other 
similar experiences with the crystal representing the 
resurrection of lost memories and in some cases of 
subliminal impressions, but I cannot quote more of 
tbem here. Readers may go to her records in the 
sources named above. 

In iUustration of this phenomenon of recalling 
subliminal impressions, I may refer to some experi- 
ments of Dr. Boris Sidis. He has found in cases 
at aiuesthesia that impressions not consciously per- 
cartd may be made to appear in hallucinations, 
Aofwing the memory of stimuli not apperceived at 
the time of their impression. The same experi- 
■Moter, in a case of secondary personality due to 
aeddent, found the patient's dreams unrecog- 
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nized in his waking state, but recognized by the 
subject's parents, who said they were incidents in his 
earlier life in another and neighboring State. Sim- 
ilar phenomena appear to occur in dreams quite 
frequently. 

Innumerable instances, such as I have quoted, could 
be supplied to show that retention seems to extend 
over the whole iSeld of impressions, normal and sub- 
conscious. But such as I have indicated suffice to 
show what the probabilities are for such as happen 
not to be recalled. The instances quoted show this 
retention under circumstances so improbable to our 
ordinary experience that we can hardly question its 
extension over all impressions, and that once granted, 
we have a measure of those startling phenomena 
which present the appearance of an outside source 
in abnormal and supernormal mental phenomena, and 
also an explanation of the resourcefulness of sub- 
liminal reproductions of the past. I cannot make 
this matter clear at present, but I refer to it in order 
to anticipate the use to be made of so capacious a 
power as retention when facing the more complex 
phenomena of multiplex personality, and its mate- 
rial resources. 

2. Reproduction 

Retention is an unconscious affair. So also is 
Reproduction or Association, as it has often been 
called by psychologists. It is the process by which 
the past is recalled to consciousness and acts accord- 
ing to certain definite laws. The term " Association •* 
has also the comprehensive meaning of connection 
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ind for tliat reason is pcr- 
•o dear in iU imptirt as Itvpnxluction, 
k Iwttrr defines thr iu-t\inl process, while " Asso- 
HI " implicA pnsent synthesis. But as usage has 
I thr use of the term for Reprodiirtiun, I 
t distinguish between them here. "Vhe act, 
is one which mediates between retention and 
a, nod to M the act by which facts of Ow 
pwl an brought up to pretimt nmsriotisness. There 
*a«Jd be no occasion to take any account of it were 
>t tot that it rrprnmts certain important liniitatinns 
sf tbe raiDd in the control and iiiaiitigement of ex- 
puifute. Tbne will appear in the explanation of 
ibUw*. 

A <tBplp inastrution of what is meant by repro- 
iW*ioB will be found in such examples as the fol- 
loviaiF. 1 •** ■ friend whom I have not seen for 
J^w. At once some incident in oiir ruiimion lives 
•pn|f* into consrioujincss and may become the sub- 
jRt of conTcrsation and additional reminiscences. I 
W tltink of thr hoase in which we met. This re- 
'»IIi Ihr liipic of conrersation which was. let us say. 
Pities, and this again suggests forms of gnvem- 
■^ which might tuggest the doctrine of Aristotle, 
bkI w on indefinitely. We are al] familiar with this 
pnnss, but are not so familiar with the taws which 
■^inlate the ordrr of reprmhictiun, and limit it to 
'ntaia relrTKnt data of memory. These will throw 
''ttit (i|Mm the normal systeniat ization of knowledge 
*^ vpoa thf seK-ction of material recollei) to nrit 
'hr iittwtsaii. 
I Tbsre AT* oerlain general charaetcrwtict of the 
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ir^nnic totality. A sound, 

Laeusation may represent also 

i of incidents, thou^ per- 

» uiid less numerous than vis- 

iissociation has added to 



uiure of integration is inToIved 
jii-sity tliat will increase with 
i ^production in later experi- 
^. 111 11 will be the restoration of 
jiiifl through its recall. Thus, 
wricnce oomes to conscious- 
Q_of a friend, the whole of 
Hh any particular expcri- 
e of that friend will tend 
' T shall define the Law of 
I - : Redintegration it the re- 
<f ihr mind to reitore the pait 
'■• itt totality. Hamilton's 
J !i''Se thoujirhts suggest each 
irii.'.lv constituted parts of the 
t art (if cof^ition. Now to the 
^•ct belong, as integral or con- 
t tint place, those thoughts which 
ar in immediate consecution ; 
r thoughts which are bound 
rniulual affinity." 
r this law that there is any ten- 
nf thr past to be recalled, hut 
that part which constituted a 
[dual whole of its own. If any 
1 for the whole stream of the past to 
[ht would be intolerable. But 
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it happens that, in the formation of individual wholes 
in thought, there is an economic tendency of the mind 
to select those groups of facts which belong to- 
gether for some reason, whether this association is 
one of time, place, or interest. The concentration 
of attention is the selective agency or influence in 
determining what facts of sensation shall constitute 
the whole likely to be recalled. What is called the 
compass of attention is the measure of this integra- 
tion, and so determines the liabilities of redintegra- 
tion. By the compass of attention we mean the num- 
ber of objects which it can distinctly cognize at a 
time, the definite instant of perception, and without 
using any memory or movement of attention to in- 
crease that compass. The effect of this on what we 
remember and recall will be seen again. For the 
present I am interested only in asserting the fact 
that it limits the total that will naturally be recalled. 
Attention varies with interest, and interest selects 
those facts of experience which receive special notice, 
and so tend to obtain fixity in memory and recall. 
It serves as the agency for breaking the connection 
between some part of a present experience and that 
which is of importance to the mind, either transiently 
or permanently. The consequence is that interest 
and attention divide up the complex mass or stream 
of conscious experiences into classified wholes, accord- 
ing to their relation to the main end of thought and 
action, and redintegration will tend to resort those 
which have a bearing upon those ends. Hence there 
is no special tendency in the normal mind to recall 
the total mass of events in the stream, but only the 
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I whid) mu ma c^jcct of Attention or of in- 

[ TTie law which i« thf coInpl^n^^^nt of Rcdintcgrft- 
1. aad which rcprcscnta thiti ten(]pnc>' to itcpnratG 
I experiences froni thi- stream of consciousness 
ftit Are not needed in the tnaiii mterests of Uie mind 
waf be called that of Disintegration or Dissociation. 
TUiwQ) reqniiv tcpomttr treatment, and it is referrwl 
b hoc only for the purpose of rvcof^izing a con- 
tnrj tendency to that of Itedintcgrntion, or perhaps 
hrittTt A limiting influence on thin rnl in teg rat! on. 
a tenao m ic dwicc in mnita] development for select- 
■g Appropriate matter of thouf^t and action. 
The Law of Redintegration can be divided into 
r of nibonliaate laws which explain individual 
I, and to understand the peculiar tendpncy 
if (ke misd in recalling the past it will be necessary 
If Mtkc time divisions hriefly. The first grnrral 
innaa of ivdintegnttion in into Primary ami Boc- 
•duy Lawi of Aaaoetation. Each of these ha* ita 
•*■ nbdiviition*. The Primary I^wit I divide into 
tW of Siiniiarity and Contiguity. The Secondary 
Idvt I divide into Prequmcy, Intensity, and Intcr- 
^ I take up ead) claaa separately. 

TW Primary Laws are those which reprment the 
■■t fm]uent and natural influences in determining 
^MoatioB in our systematic life and conMiousncs* 
m4 an embodied, as laid, in Similarity and Coti- 
(tRBfy. The Iaw of Similarity ii : Rfemblanet b»- 
ihvm avnlol §tata or real dhjerti tmtl to recatl or 
awrialr Ote e^prrimefM pm^iotultf hul of them. 
_ Dm ■nitarity, implied in the fonn of the definition. 
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associated incident. Much, of course, depends upon 
the point of view from which we are regarding any 
given experience. One similaritj may affect me now 
in a way that it will not to-morrow or did not yester- 
day. The similarities in two pictures may involve 
their association in one mood of mind and their disso- 
ciation in another, or, if not dependent on my moods, 
I may have one interest in a picture to-day and 
another interest in it the next day. This, of course, 
is neglecting the ordinary similarities and attending 
to other characteristics, but it suffices to preveiit 
associations that might otherwise be most natural. 
But in all cases the resemblances instinctively se- 
lected will be those which most interest our tempera- 
ment. The philosopher and scientist will select one 
type of quality, the artist another, the moralist an- 
other, and the religious mind perhaps still another. 
But along with objective similarities the subjective 
will operate either to supplant the former or to 
strengthen their influence. By the subjective I mean 
simply those states of mind or feeling which objects 
may arouse without having any essential resemblances 
to the objects thus associated in recall. Thus a rose 
may suggest to me a certain piece of music ; a piece 
of music may suggest a rose. Another type of music 
may suggest a religious service. A mountain might 
suggest Paradise Lost; a poem might suggest a 
painting; an intense pleasure at a drama might 
suggest a scene in nature. To illustrate by more 
trivial matters and absurd associations, the taste of a 
strawberry might suggest a symphony, a flne-sound- 
ing word might suggest a church, the metre of a 
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fmn • d&nce, thv plcuHur(^ of wine, nit with the olii 
Gmk, m long throat lo prolong the taste, tlie bcRutj 
of « river Ute mrAning of life, etc. 1 remember one 
iMtAsce iJi whidi the ptiyaii-ul pleiuitire of an after- 
■agB brv«ze Miggeated the l-'alls of the Khinc to 
■c; the ODOtioo being the same in both instanceB. 

Thar* is no end to the caprice in thcgr subjective 
iifccnoa in ainnilArit^ of feeling exeitcd. They 
five rite to the atrange aflsoeiations in many inBt&neea 
wiiA strike us oa absurd or amusing. Quite a« 
tltcn they repmrat the Nuhjective usefulnctw of ob- 
jvU to our live*, and in nome inntancefl mark the 
pcnoiul interest and ita relation to objects. But 
it b objective timilarit; that indicates most di»- 
tiMtly, Mod perhaps mo«t healthily, our adjustment 
fci oiTimunent. We shall see later Hint any weak- 
Ms of oar emotional reaetiona may lead to the wrong 
atc ktiuua , and thna to the maladjustment of our 
fdSam in the phyaical world. Bat eren in our 
kahhieil conditions their influence on the images 
iKalkd b a most striking fact, and it only happens 
tilt usaallir the ohjectiTe influence either ab«wrt> the 
|iWiiiiiiut interest of the mind or subordinate the 
^jiLtJii to their rule, making the unimportant 
■■(■1 iatcrcsta only indirect objects of conscioua- 
•H aad action. 

IV Law of Contiguity is: Phenomena that are 
■ 9mm w»y contiguous to each other, either in space 
OT Smt, tend to hr rvcHllcd together. This influmee 
doH not invoNc any similarity of nature or otUMd 
•fney wbaterrr to stimuUte recall. The redint^ 
ibm ia aimply that of ipaoc and tintc whoka. 
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A landscape, a house, a riyer, a city, a street have 
a tendency to recall the objects previously remarked 
in their proximity. Any reproduced memory almost 
will illustrate this phenomena, and it is too familiar 
a law to require elaborate illustration. Contiguity 
in time is not so easily illustrated. But the events 
of the present hour recall those of the last more 
easily than those of the day before, with exceptions 
due to the predominance of other primary and sec- 
ondary laws. There requires no similarity, subjec- 
tive or objective, in the events that make temporal 
contiguity influential in reproduction. The only 
condition is that they shall constitute the same part 
of a present total in consciousness that any part 
of a space total represents in it. Hence the events 
in England to-day may influence reproduction in my 
mind more easily than the events of my childhood. 
This contiguity, however, is most especially notice- 
able in its subjective form. This means that, what- 
ever the real time in history of any set of events, 
their association in consciousness at any time tends 
to have them associated again when any part of 
them is recalled, as the law of redintegration re- 
quires. Events, too, that have no objective associa- 
tion whatever, if temporarily associated in conscious- 
ness, tend to be recalled together. I may be reading 
Roman history and be interrupted by a beggar, only 
to have Roman history suggested by the next sight 
of a beggar, or I may be eating oranges at a con- 
<;ert, only to have a concert suggested by eating 
oranges again. The reader may introspect his own 
experience for better illustrations. But contiguity 
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h lane and apact are periiapa ns powerful suggnt- 
r*e> at Hinil&rity. Tho; aceouDt for those &bso- 
riatioM which represent thnt part of rnnini»R-nt 
vholef which u not sug^^ested by aimilarity alone or 
by neondary law*. 

Wltes it cocnea to definiDg and explaining the tec- 
adary law*, wv may prrhapx allow them to explain 
They are niinply tin? fiirt thnt ffrtuiter 
in tiie occurrence of the name experience, 
vixtlKr important or trivml, vrill fpvt^ it a tendency 
I* rrproduction that it would not utherwine liave; 
'.^lOt greater inli-oiity of an exprrience, trivial or not, 
'.r«di to keep it in conKriouNnc** ; and Rn-ater in- 
t^nal. whaterer the object or event, baa a like ten- 
iiaej. Pr«)uency U onr of the ft^tures of habit, 
*hrtber it ia nmnectcd •ith trivial or important mat- 
ten. It ia well illustrated in the automatic babita 
^ adapt, for instance, biting our Rnifcr-naib, whia- 
tlig wben we work, twirling our finger* or moving 
th* btad in embarrassment. In these cases frc<]ucncy 
i«p|iliiuiiit» contiguity in time. Intrnnlty means 
Ad tfa« eniphatii or intense painfulness or agree- 
■ilMna of a sensation, emotion, or other mental 
*ble so aiTects its relation to other* as to tncreas* 
itiEabQity tn reproduction, as its associates are sub- 
Wfjpd and left out of notice by the rery intensity 
w rriatire interwt of the one fact. Interest, of 
enrse. ia a Rio*t important tnRumcc in reproduction, 
M it represents that selectivenesa which givea aome 
*>t of intauity for a given fact while Bupprrasing 
&e rtlatirr atrength of others. It U pnibsble that 
t ia the fuiulain«atal agency in all reprodne* 
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tion connected with the main objects of systematic 
thought and action. It means the concentration of 
attention and will upon one object or general aim^ 
with which must be associated all the proper events 
of experience. This strain and stress of conscioiia- 
ness acts as a gravitating force upon all the inci- 
dents in the stream of consciousness, and enables 
association to select the particular law which it will 
predominantly follow. It is the secret of a good 
memory, which means that facts can be recalled with 
reference to a rationally chosen end instead of the 
capricious influence of various laws not naturally 
acting in cooperation toward the one end. Interest 
may have to rely upon similarity and contiguity, 
and even secondary laws of reproduction for its con- 
tent, but it serves as the selective principle which 
organizes the relevant facts of experience while it 
disregards those which might otherwise intrude them- 
selves into a place where they are irrelevant and 
unnecessary. Hence it is the power which assigns 
limitations to the operation of the other laws and 
makes them subserve a rational end. 

It is probably very seldom that any one of these 
laws acts alone. It requires little observation of 
one's own experience to see that many reproductions 
are related to two or more of these laws at the same 
time; that any one of them might be sufficient to ex- 
plain many or the most of our recalled experiences. 
When they cooperate in this result the recall is all 
the more likely, and, in fact, this is the secret of ready 
reproduction in all cases. If only one character- 
istic of the past is recalled, it is more difficult to 
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of H, to make tht redintegration perfect, 
i»h«i two or more of thi; incidents are repro- 
Bj kbsfrnction of a single incident wilt tend 
'jt produrr tonw illuNion of memory, luid hence our 
■mrit; froto error dcpeiuls in ftome measure, more or 
W, apen the Aiouutit of redintegration occurring at 
tfcr 8t«t tnslAnt of rtcall, and the more lawn cooper- 
rting to enrich that recall, the better comnianrl we 
hnw enrr nur past. Thus, suppose that I recall n 
^»efiatinn with Mr. A.; iinleNK I aNn recall at 
tfe auw time the special place at which it occurred 
I ma; find on further investigation that it wan not 
A. at aD with whom t had the conversation, but B. 
IW i* a TTTT frequent mistake of people, and it leads 
*• all •oris of error* of atatemcnt and action. We 
oa hardly mwl ui interview in the newNpaper on 
MBwmt of the known mistakes of this kind creeping 
alfttbe alorr. But if we can n-nill with It a variety 
<f aaicoaiitant or associated circumstances, we can 
krtter BMure ourvelvci of the correct ni**!) of memory. 
TW tot of accuracy in such matters is the extent of 
tt» idmlity in the redintrgrnlinn, and to obtain Ibi* 
■ til ha cnoiplexity a nurotwr of laws must combine 
tifffeet the reproduction. 

Hm eaabination of taw* to acltteve tlie name re- 
*A •fin gma nae in the psychologist to the rccoj^ 
liJM of other Iaw« of nprodnction, such a« Con- 
^rgrat and Oirergent AMociation, and Aiisociation 
n f«itra«t. But in fact these lire but combinations 
rftke aHDple or primary and secondary laws. I do 
tat require here to mtrr into Jtnr analysis of them. 
l^iBoBljr point oot that aasociation by contrast it 
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a combination of contiguity in time and frequency, 
with perhaps an element of subjectiye similarity. 
If this be true, we do not require to treat it as a 
separate law, though we might be tempted to do it 
from the relation of contrast to similarity. But this 
relation is itself one that suggests a di£Ference which 
analysis does not support. Contrasted experiences 
would not be recalled except for their frequent asso- 
ciation by contiguity in time and space. The content 
marks such a difference that we think a new law of 
association is necessary to explain their reproduction 
together, and the temptation is great in proportion 
to our recognition of similarity as fundamental. 
But when we once admit that similarity is no more 
fundamental than contiguity, we shall have no dif- 
ficulty in admitting that contrast is a complex law. 
It may be raised in abnormal cases into an apparent 
simple law by the mere habit of noticing this con- 
trast between certain objects, antithesis in things, 
and then setting it up as a mental interest by which 
to be controlled. In such cases the law is really one 
of similarity in a general and abstract quality with a 
decided difference in content of the more sensory kind. 
The importance of reproduction or mnemonic asso- 
ciation lies in its relation to Retention and Recog- 
nition. The value of retention depends wholly upon 
the recall of remembered incidents instead of leaving 
them latent in the mind or brain. Without repro- 
duction the past would produce no recognizable or 
conscious influence on the present moment of con- 
sciousness. We should have nothing but a deposit 
of experience forever irrecoverable to consciousness 
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nd ■ prcwnt moment which a only the reciction of 
tkr mind on present Btimuliis. 1*he past would not 
eooDt in thr present. It could not be recof^ized, 
tod if it produced nny effect at nil on the contents 
rf the present it would only he that influence which 
voold ft pr« w nt the nrtual but not recognized pres- 
iw of d«ts, the momentum of pA«t menbtl staten, 
vUrh would not be distinguished from the rcttdion 
if the mind on the rxi«ting stimulus. Tliis undnuht- 
rflr occurs in all of UB to some extent, and possibly 
b ft lu^rr extent than we are at all aware of. But 
t MTTca no special purpose in our conscious life un- 
^ it is rvcognizohle as the past. It is the distinc- 
6m between the present and thr past that enables 
•I to determine the order of nature which i* to com- 
mai oar rupect. In fact, the past would have no 
mmaing tor as whateYer, and would not even be dis- 
( in it* unconscious influence but for its re- 
1 in the present, to some extent at least, 
ad Iwaer the measure of our knowledge of things 
■d of our ethical adjustment to them will be the 
titat of our conseious recognition of a reproduced 
pM(- CneanscMui reproduction, that is, tJie uncon- 
' naw hfluRire of the past on the present, or per- 
I itfi bettrr ■till, the unrecogniuible influence of the 
PW( oa the prrtent, would be well enough in a world 
ttri ii diangeless, but in a world where change i* 
tti Uw of many things, it is important to have a 
■mart of both thr permanent and tlie transient in 
Batesee, as our actions will alter to suit this evo- 
hUemMTj process. 
I ka«« here been anticipating, in a meMUrt, tht 
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function of recognition. But I did so to indicate 
what place reproduction of the past for present con- 
sciousness has in the ethical economy of life. Re- 
production is, in fact, a wholly unconscious act, and 
we are not aware of it as a fact until we recognize 
the present content of consciousness as having at 
le€ist some part of the past in it. The reproduction 
would otherwise be, if it occurred at all, only the 
latent influence of the present, which I have just 
said actually occurs at times. TTie function of pri- 
mary importance after reproduction is recognition. 

If retention were a much more limited capacity 
of the mind, less stress or importance could be placed 
on the working of reproduction, as, no matter how 
perfect its laws and action, the effect on present con- 
sciousness would be limited by the extent of reten- 
tion. But when we have reason to believe that reten- 
tion is absolute, that the mind or brain retains abso- 
lutely every impression it ever had, whether sublim- 
inal or supraliminal, unconscious or conscious, the 
whole responsibility for the utility of the past to 
the present will rest on the extent of its reproduc- 
ibility and recognizability. If reproduction or asso- 
ciation is good or can be educated up to the needs 
of the mind's life, the past will have some place in 
the present commensurate with the souPs capacity 
for retention. Otherwise the mental development will 
be proportionally defective. But in any case repro- 
duction is the intermediate influence acting between 
retention and recognition, and its utility will be pro- 
portioned to that normal action which indicates the 
proper adjustment of the past to the present. 
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8. ImagimUkm 

I bftve called the Imagination by the name of Rep- 

ma t a tio ii in order to indicate tiiereby, perhaps in 

aa ctjniological tense, the relation of its functions 

to the original presentations of sense or intellection. 

With iMuiy the term means a constructive faculty 

«f the mindf and hence its power to create certain 

UtaM or ideals. But this import of the term loses 

aght of its real relation to past experience, though 

it doci indicate one aspect of the mind in what is 

cdkd the productive imagination. Representation 

fctiiu tly expresses its relation to the past and in- 

««h«s much the same function as the ordinary con- 

ei|ition of the term imagination. I define Repre- 

Katatioot therefore, as the act of re-imaging the past 

or reconstructing it in new forms. This 

of it describes two forms of it, the merely 

RfffwiiietiTe imagination and the productive or ere- 

stive nnagination. The reproductive imagination 

aaply pictures or repictures the past as it occurred 

ition, and is the consequence of recall. The 

re imagination modifies past experience, tak- 

^ its forms, and creates structures of thought out 

^ the materials of the past. 

But in both forms the principal interest is in the 
Mtnre of its activity and in its relation to the sen- 
wrv experiences which originated its data. The 
^WitioQ for the psychologist is primarily the man- 
•^ of its action and not its material content. The 
Klerary man may be interested in its education iind 
iR for practical life, Imt in this discussion of it 
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we shall discard all questionB of this kind, and con- 
cern ourselves with the relation of imagination to 
the problems of normal and abnormal psychology, 
and especially the latter, where we have to consider 
the relation of imagination to illusions and hallu- 
cinations. We shall find in discussing these phe- 
nomena that they more or less appear to represent 
real objects, and the question is whether the imag- 
ination plays any part in their production. 

Whenever a past experience is recalled clearly 
we have what is termed a " memory picture " of it. 
This means that our minds represent to themselves 
the past in simulacra or like forms to those which 
were originally experienced. In vision we have a 
distinct picture before the mind's eye of what we 
have seen. In touch, hearing, taste, and smell, in 
varying degrees of clearness, we imagine or picture 
the past. The question is whether these pictures or 
images, or remembered forms, involve any of the 
sensory functions in their production. In most of 
us, I conceive, the memory picture can be easily dis- 
tinguished from the real sensations from which they 
come. There is no judgment or illusion of reality 
in them. If I remember or imagine the mountain or 
valley that I have seen, I do not 9ee it before me, 
in any proper sense of the term " see,** but I think 
of it in its place, though I imagine or picture in the 
mind the form and appearance of it as it was seen 
in reality; but I do not in any way mistake what 
I thus picture for an object now presented to me, 
as I should do in an illusion or hallucination. But 
in spite of this we often talk of a " vivid imagina- 
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^ at if things might thus be pictured as real. 
ft wiD require very careful ioTestigation in sudi cases 



oursdyes that a ^ yivid imagination " rep- 
its objects as apparent realities. I have not 
fit found it evident in any cases of the perfectly 
type, and we may question whether the abnor- 
types, really or apparently so representing them, 
are instances of imagination. It would require some 
care to determine this, and we cannot assume it from 
the language employed to describe the experience, 
evidence can be produced that it actually 
what it seems to mean. I myself have cer- 
tualy never found any real resemblance between a 
•cntation and a product of the imagination in my 
lomal state, and any uniformity of difTerenoe be- 
tween the normal and the abnormal state in this re- 
vptct would throw doubts upon the extension of 
iasgination to explain illusion and hallucination, 
tad upon the simulation of reality by imagination 
ia the normal state. Even the consciousness of real- 
ity vould not prove it to us unless we ourselves had 
that eonsciousness and could compare it with reality. 
IV testimony of others would not decide it unless 
tkft were familiar with psychological criteria, and 
I mtainly do not find in my experience the slightest 
'^aion or evidence to believe that imagination can 
pMuce sensory states in imitation of reality, though 
** itcognize the simulacrum of it in memory pic- 
tow*. A fit of absent-mindedness or abstraction, 
Jsiolring such concentration of thought as to ob- 
>(vrr the consciousness of other and indirect objects 
ii thr 6eld, may make us act as if we were contem- 
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plating reality in our memory picture, and we may 
think that it is real, while we do not have the sefk" 
sation of apparent reality. Hence it will be di£Bcult 
to prove that imagination actually reproduces sen- 
sory reactions so like the real as to be taken for them. 
If we can appeal to hypnotic phenomena and 
dreams for support, we may find there facts tending 
to show this very capacity of imagination, if we 
can rightly call the result of suggestion in one case 
and dreaming in the other as productions of the 
imagination. But this is just the question, though 
the resemblance to imagination in some respects at 
least is undoubted. It is certain that a semblance 
of reality is found in hypnotic suggestions and the 
pictures they create in the mind. I saw one instance 
in which the subject remembered, after hypnosis was 
removed, the images which had been suggested in 
the hypnotic state, and refused, because of their 
frightful character, to allow rehypnosis. He de- 
scribed the things he had seen, wild animals and the 
like. He indicated that they had seemed real to him, 
and the alarm which he had felt during the hypnosis 
was carried onward into the waking state, though 
perfectly normal in this. I remember also two 
dreams of my own in which I awakened while the 
dream was going on, and its images remained some 
moments during my waking state so that I could in- 
trospect them. They seemed exactly like real ob- 
jects, and one of them so real that I could not think 
where I was in fact, though knowing that it was a 
dream apparition. Dr. Boris Sidis calls attention 
to an experiment of his own in which he suggested 
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' hjrpncniN that hv coutd see hi* 
behind a screen, and the 
a ajuipainl what hr smw with the other hiind, whirh 
9m» Hal behind the tcreen. He renmrked timt one 
iaad tenord krgcr than the other, and said he eould 
Mt otbrnrinr dii>tingui«h betwwn Iheni when lie wa« 
libsd to do BO. I think that the f^eneral conviction 
•boot ow dmuns tit that thr imnf^ are like renhty 
tmi Bocv dutinct and " real " than memorr pictiira 
•ftfe nomiK] state. It may be that the rutting off 
«f «ar ordinary introspective action in our dreaina 
tad of their nmipaKcon with present experience* 
vitb tbrir aaaoriatin alTcetii thi* xenw of reality, but 
iWn H ffoch a uniformity of cxperieiico in this mal- 
hr, where we are not nearly enough awake to make 
tk <MBpanMm mentioned, ax to favor tlie idea that 
ta* dnwn atate imitates seniory states very perfectly. 
If. then, we r&n u»e dreams and hypnotic titates as 
-ndawe of tendencies in the normal imagination, we 
vat w«II mppOHc that it repnvents at tea^it incipient 
»ary *t«te«, ami it may be that initance* occur 
a which thia indpieney borders on the production 
^m nal aensation subjectively considered. 

TV fact which mggexia the imitation of reality in 
^ frnKtioiu of hnaf^natton is the admitted eharar- 
W at Ibe memory picture, and in our theory of 
'nil rnitm and activities it would be very natural 
'• txpart that the recurrence of the past in memory 
*wU ia m measure excite the same functions. But 
a mr aoroia] life it wouki be important that these 
^ ^mtiiiM ahoiUd not be mistaken for reahty, and 
■trengtbens the suspicion thai, 
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normally, imagination does not reproduce the sen- 
sory action in any distinct simulation of reality. 
Though this be the case, however, it might in various 
situations act abnormally, and so tend to arouse sen- 
sory action. I have in mind to illustrate this a fre- 
quent experience of my own. If I think of some 
possible danger to myself, and allow my mind a sort 
of absent-minded tendency and without the purpose 
of effecting the result which does happen, I can often 
feel a distinct tactual pain, which represents the 
actual pain I would experience if the accident imag- 
ined actually occurred. I remember, too, once seeing 
a boy knocked down with a brick, and the incident 
so angered me that for many years afterward, when 
I would think of the incident intently and in a fit 
of abstraction I could almost feel the sensation in 
my temples of being struck. Tlie thought would 
instigate muscular contortions which I would discover 
after they occurred. Whether similar phenomena take 
place in intense imaginative experience, suggestive 
or otherwise, I do not know, but they may, and, if 
they do, we can understand how illusion and hallu- 
cination may occur in abnormal conditions. But any 
assumption of such a tendency involves the idea that 
mere thoughts or remembered states of mind can ex- 
cite sensory centres in the same way as external stim- 
uli, and while this seems to be the case in abnormal 
conditions, it is not so certain that it characterizes the 
normal. But there may be in the various types of 
imagination, or degrees of it in different individuals, 
the tendency to exhibit phenomena that suggest the 
possible simulation of sensations by the imagination. 
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Btat it it difficult to prove, and when it is proved 
we nmj find the instances so infrequent that we may 
daisify them with the abnormal. It is probable that 
a statistical inquiry would tend to discount the as- 
of real simulation. 



4. Recognition 

AO the previous phenomena of memory, Reten- 

Beproduction, and Imagination, are uncon- 

acts. They perform their work before recog- 

■ition can take place, and in fact their very exist- 

caee beyond the introspection of the mind is inferred 

fron the results as they appear in recognition. Rec- 

egnition is simply the conscious side of memory, the 

fffoognition of what is cognition in the original case, 

•ad it marks the sense of past time in the experience 

■• the distinguishing characteristic of the phenom- 

caon. Tliat is to say, recognition is the conscious- 

■os that the recalled incident belongs to the past 

sad so sets the phenomenon off from a present sen- 

•itioiL How it occurs and what its conditions are 

*f do not know. It is an unique act of mind, quite 

is manalyzable as any other consciousness, and is the 

crowning act of memory. The act is of the nature 

rf perce p tion, and so is subject to similar illusions 

•f errors. This is its main interest in the problem 

before us. How it is possible, and what the activities 

of the brain may be that detennino it« I do not care 

or know. But we do know that it is the one act 

vhirh makes possible the use of the pa.st when re- 

oJled. But for this recognition, repro<lurtion of the 

ptst would have no influence on conscious life. No 
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doubt it is just the distinction between the product 
of the imagination and the present sensation that 
helps to distinguish between past and present, though 
this distinction is probably aided by other factors 
in the phenomena, such as imperfect redintegration. 
But it is the liability to illusion in recognition, due 
probably in most cases to this imperfect redintegra- 
tion, that makes it important for the study of ab- 
normal cases. This will appear in later discussions. 
In the meantime we have only to observe that the 
fundamental feature of the act is its perception of 
the identity of a past event, its relative localization 
in the redintegrated whole or in the stream of experi- 
ence. The judgment of recognition is this identifi- 
cation and localization, and it will be accurate or 
illusory in proportion to the completeness of redinte- 
gration. Recognition may not be mistaken in what 
it does perceive as past, but it may mistake either 
the locus of that past or the totality of it. The 
part which it recognizes may be a real part of the 
past experience which it mistakes, but the other asso- 
ciated facts may not be any part of it, and whether 
illusions of this sort occur or not will depend upon 
the extent of redintegration. This will be apparent 
in the study of illusions of memory. For the pres- 
ent I merely remark the condition of its accuracy 
in the judgment of the past. 

Let me summarize. In order to reach the act of 
recognition the mind has to have the preceding steps 
of retention, reproduction, and representation or 
imagination. Recognition is the one function by 
which we appropriate consciously the past experience. 
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AD the otben are unconscious and uneducible di- 

ractlj. Whatever influence the mind can have over 

their action must be the result of conscious interest 

aad habit. Retention is probably perfect, and hence 

ra|iiires no aid in the exercise of its functions. It 

ii Eke a mechanical register, and does its work with- 

•qI the need of education. But owing to the need 

of selection from the past in what is recalled there 

be limitation to the function of reproduction. 

adjustment of its functions to the special wants 

flf the mind at the moment is imperative, and this 

iwpuica a law of economy on association. With the 

•kcntioD of human interests from moment to mo- 

and in the various emergencies of life, there 

go a corresponding adjustability of association, 

•ad this involves exposure to all sorts of incoordina- 

tioa m recall^ especially when any change of asso- 

diiioo is required against the law of frequency or 

hkiL Tlie errors in recognition will depend for 

ffffvoiUon on the right adjustment of association 

t» tiie needs of the present consciousness, and hence 

die vahie of educating reproduction. All the im- 

pwtuiee of conscious regulation of life depends on 

tte extent to which the recognition of the past is 

ttvate and relevant, and that accuracy and rele- 

▼ttcj win depend upon the quality and quantity of 

ndintegration. Interest and attention are more or 

hv Dccetsary to the quality of what is recalled, and 

^ drrelopment of complexity in association is neces- 

•wy to its quantity. The cooperation of these in- 

fcmces produces the maximum of conscious appro- 

pHatioii of experience and the healthy action of the 
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mind and will. At the basis of these and the pres- 
ervation of the normal life is interest and attention. 
Any relaxation of these, leaves the mind at the mercy 
of capricious associations and the irregularitief of 
the abnormal subject. 



CHAPTER V 

OntOCIATION AND OBUVIICBirCB 

DiitociatioQ and obliviscence are the complement 

ot maooTj. They represent the retirement of ind- 

tknts in past experience from the command of asso- 

cittioD and reproduction. Dissociation is a function 

quite as important to the normal mind as association, 

tiiOQgfa it is also the function that so clearly marks 

tlie abnormal mind in its action. But it is a law of 

eomdousness as distinct and as deeply ingrained in 

its flbre as its complement, redintegration. At the 

Mae time it is a function of the normal and abnor- 

■il life alike, and is distinguished in them by the 

■snner of its operation. We shall examine this fea- 

^ of it later. For the present it suffices to remark 

^ eomplementary nature with association and its 

^^irence in both forms of the life of consciousness. 

Kdioiegration builds together the phenomena of 

^ipHence, and but for certain limitations would 

^'•^t all of them into the same compact whole. Dis- 

•*i*tion tends to separate one set of experiences 

^^^ others and to moderate the tendencies of redin- 

^^Rfttion. It drops those elements of experience 

^™ch are irrelevant to either the present content of 

***o«ci<nisne8s or the general stream as determined by 

P^vvittency of aim. In this way it senres as an eco- 

111 
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nomic principle in mental life. Certain influences 
may give it such power as to almost wholly disin* 
tegrate any given facts from the place they should 
have in consciousness. Let us examine both processes, 
redintegration briefly, in order to see more clearly 
how dissociation acts upon its tendencies. 

I have said that redintegration tends to restore 
the whole of any given past experience when a part 
of it is restored. The amoimt recalled will depend 
much upon the mental development of the individual^ 
and upon the particular mental state in which he is 
at the time. Suppose I meet a friend after a long 
absence, I naturally think of the last time I saw him, 
his surroimdings, his occupation, his books or his 
pleasures, the kindness he did me, and the thousand 
little things making our common life at the time we 
were previously together. But all this will depend 
somewhat upon my state of mind. If I am busily 
occupied I may only exchange greetings and a word 
or two about the past. The present state of con- 
sciousness, its stress and strain, its interests and at- 
tention, will check the recall of many things that 
require diversion from the main pursuit of the mind 
at the time, and at least a momentary forgetfulness 
of this, and redintegration does not do the work 
it would do if consciousness had relaxed its atten- 
tion to the main idea. There are two types of the 
present consciousness. The first is its day-dreaming 
condition, when it has relaxed the strain of work 
and allows the stream of thought and sensation to 
flow on unhindered by any voluntary restraints, and 
gives it over to the imtrammelled laws of association 
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IB all titar c«prtciouB action. The antount of inte- 
gratiiM) berr vUl depend upon the movnnrnt of men- 
tal iDtnvrt. If thii h hIow more will he recalled: 
if it M rapid lea vill be rctrallL-d. Even hen> the 
ffffct of habit and intemtt on the *iibronHciouN statM 
*iO ha*v their influence on what is recalled, and tend 
te exclude what had been buried bj irrelevance to 
eooKXna interest and attention. The second type 
«f pnaent consciousness is that which always hax 
tile content and coloring of tlit- main interettt of the 
(■dividDaJ's life. It ia not a mere " moment con- 
MMtt t i ew ," but is in addition the state conxtituted 
ky vbmt the will hoa made a constant object of pur- 
oH. and mt delemiined the law of axHocintiftn that 
vifl act and the content of experience on which that 
It* will Mct. This state is a consistent stream char- 
wtiRMd bj one idea, about which K^nvitatcn the 
nhrsBt td the past, while the former type hu tu> 
w^ principle of gravitation, and is the c 
■OS that pMxt easily represents the restful plea 

Bath ^rpes use the same laws of association, but 
<^ ow tbem in a different manner and with a dif- 
f*Rnt oaatmL The one is more selective than the 
^W, and tends to neglect all factors of experience 
IWt have no special relation to the main idea. The 
^W has DO reference to a main idea, but to what- 
*w nay casually recur to eonsciouaneas. 

It is in this selective tendency, imposed oo the miwl 
■7 iBtmst and attention, that the process of disao- 
We choose a certain end to realiie, 
>f art, the pursuit of acienee, suoOHi 
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in business, the career of a statesman, or other ambi- 
tious aim, and the choice will sharpen associaticm as 
much as it does present perception and observation. 
Tliey determine the one attraction for the gravitation 
of ideas, and those irrelevant to the main purpose 
soon cease to be recaUed, if they recur at all. Just 
in proportion to their uselessness they drop into 
oblivion and are lost to sight, unless they turn up by 
accident in delirium or disease. The assimilation is 
for those experiences which bear upon the object of 
interest, and dissimilation applies to all others. Sup- ^ 
pose my object to be science. This assumes some 
measure of maturity. I have some conception of 
the facts which I wish to see and appropriate. I 
am on the alert for them, and, as they occur relevant 
to my pursuit, I note them more distinctly and they 
recur more easily to association. But all that has 
no pertinence for my scientific end is left to perish 
in obliviscence. It is dissociated from the main group 
of facts related to my primary interest, and the mind 
coordinates and organizes that experience which is 
collectively concerned with its object. The disso- 
ciation of irrelevant facts begins the process of ob- 
liviscence which may result in amnesia of them, that 
is, such obliviscence that they cannot be recalled 
when needed, or recognized if accident should hap- 
pen to bring them to consciousness. Thousands of 
my daily experiences thus are relegated to unused 
recesses of mind because they have no important 
place in my main interest. I do not, or may not, 
connect the objects on my desk with my scientific 
theories, nor my pleasure in eating my meals, nor 
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ay toittered thou^U in my walks nor any of the 
litUe pawing objects of irrelevant interest. Tliey 
are dropped out of attention and relation to the great 
facts connected with the idea determining the main 
stream of consciousness. Normal amnesia or forget- 
foliicM is thus a healthy act, and it is only in the 
dissociation which buries the needful that we dis- 
eofcr initial disturbances to normal action. But in 
sriinary life this dissociation is only the sign of 
ceooomic mental processes and systematizing ten- 
dencies of thought and investigation. 

Dissociation is greatly encouraged if it is not pro- 
dueedv by reverie and abstraction. These are mental 
lUlcs of very great concentration, and prevent what 
«e nay caU the sjmthetic consciousness, the power 
tad habit of mind in which we take note of its com- 
plex incidents. Thus, in looking at a landscape, 
I nay observe all its incidents and characteristics, 
hit if I take an abstract state of mind toward it 
1 nay neglect absolutely everything in it but the 
•e feature attracting my attention. There are 
^Tpcs of mind to whom this reverie or abstraction 
wmies so narrowing that the commonest incidents 
* the field of sensation are neglected. I may be 
tiu&king of a mathematical problem, and be run 
^^ by a vehicle. I may be so absorbed in my 
^"OQghts that I do not hear whnt is nnu\ to me, or 
vhftt is said does not immediately displace attention. 
*n^ indirect field of consciouRncM is full of neglected 
®rid«nts whenever there is anv concentration of 
■w, and the deeper the concentration the more im- 
P^rttat the facts dissociated and neglected. When 
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this indirect field makes no impression on the occu- 
pied consciousness, it lapses into complete forget- 
fulness for any future recognition, eren though it 
be recalled and become a part of anj present con- 
sciousness. In this case it will appear as a new fact 
and not as one previously known. The reverie and 
abstraction begin the segregation of elements that 
might otherwise enrich the general content of con- 
sciousness. The cleavage produced by reverie and 
abstraction between the idea that has seized con- 
sciousness and what is in the indirect field varies in 
an indeterminate way. It may involve so distinct 
a separation that no future association is possible, 
or it may be so narrow as to linger in the field as 
an annoyance until recognized. But in all the vari- 
ous stages fimd degrees of it, the dissociation marks 
a tendency quite as natural to the mind as associa- 
tion, and shows forces that may develop into com- 
plete obliviscence. 

Reverie and abstraction are a type of fixed ideas, 
though they may represent a transient and normal 
form of them. They are related to the typical fixed 
idea because they result in that exclusion of asso- 
ciated and proximate experiences which would indi- 
cate a fuller adjustment to one's environment. The 
consequence is that the healthiest condition of con- 
sciousness is that which admits to its ken as many 
of the elements of experience as possible. We are 
constantly beset by sensory stimuli from all quarters 
of our immediate and remote environment, and the 
more of them that receive our attention the more 
healthily adjusted we are to that environment. But 
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B diffcrencvs of value in varioiu Hlimuli, and 
^TifcIitJy be ignored and those of IntGrert to 
I Klecttd. If I am walkinfj uut, I do not 
t to adjust my movements to objects west of me; 
f 1 KB picking fniit from a tree, I do not have to 
I with the noise of a pafising train, though if 
I am talking with my nci^bor I do have to reckon 
• itfa iL Our adjustments must reckon with Huinc ele- 
■aiti of rxprriuirt>, thou^ they can neglect othen, 
■nd the bodthy nature ih the on« which can select 
BteQigmtly the itinmli and experiences which are to 
k apprndated and thonc which are to be depreciated. 
Tbear vill vary with tike object which llie mind hai 
bcforr itadf. Reverie and abstraction may divert 
•Ucation fnim ncceasary influi-nrvK. This, however, 
Tjl drpend u[ton the general b«Iiince of Uie indtvid- 
oaTi nature, and there is no hnrti and fast nile fur 
4d<miiniDg the right habit in this matter. What we 
•all to Dole hi-n it the fact that thestc conditions 
•^ eoncvntratcd attention and absorption in one idea 
« itiniahi*, to the entire neglect of others, can be 
r permitted only when there are no natural 
( to fixed idras. It is out of exclusivr ab- 
■rjrtiaa in one experience that the cninkt«ma of the 
^rid and i»rtain form* of imanity arise. Excessive 
"voie aad abstraction must h-nd to thnw when other 
k do not come in to give flexibility to our 



DBtraction is tJw opposite vice. It consists in 
nnssjti subcnisaion to stimuli abotit us and to mcro- 
•rio eapririously recalled, and the failure to make 
^MiOB tnm tbnn of some one or mot* for a p«^ 
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sistent interest of the mind. Tlie man who is at- 
tracted hither and thither by every wind of circum- 
stance and temptation, who has no selected interest 
to determine the pursuit of some definite end and the 
neglect of other influences about him, is at the mercy 
of every sensation he experiences and every idea that 
caprice in reproduction will instigate. In this con- 
dition every idea and every sensation have equal 
value. Between distraction and abstraction, between 
diversion and reverie of the extreme types, lies the 
mean of healthy mental action. Concentration will 
not tend to abnormally fixed ideas if it is attended, 
or if at any suitable moment it can be attended, by 
the appropriate distraction. This means that we 
cannot healthily lose sight of the complexity of our 
lives. We may well choose one end to emphasize, but 
other ends should not be neglected if they have any 
relation at all to the main suit. The stress and strain 
of too much fixed interest and attention only wears 
out the mind, while it leaves aspects of its nature 
undeveloped. Consequently a measure of distraction 
is necessary as the corrective of a one-sided develop- 
ment. It seems that our best estate is in the media- 
tion of two opposite tendencies, a peculiarity of the 
development of all complex organisms. Either ex- 
treme involves the abnormal, and in distraction and 
abstraction we find types of mental temperament 
and action that enable us in the normal life to detect 
the essential forces at work in producing the ab- 
normal. 

Let me summarize. We have in any stream of sen- 
sations and memories a constant gravitation of the 
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tovaid some of them away from others, and 
proportion as this is intense and selective with 
to a main interest, we have the sjrnthetic 
iation and cohesion of some and the dissocia- 
of others. First we neglect some elements of 
tiie complex experience, and they are not so easily 
mailed. Then we begin to neglect some of the 
iMidents in recall until only the most important are 
bfl for our attention. If any interest in life changes 
the importance of all the facts that were once at 
fmdy disposal, they retire into oblivion and become 
sooqifetely dissociated from our normal mental life. 
CoBcentration selects and gives cohesion to appro- 
priate incidents, and distraction scatters and weakens 
•eooBplishment. But in the normal action associa- 
lioa and dissodation are balanced with reference to 
die healthy development of the individual, and we can 
■tk only in the abnormal those cases which repre- 
ioit the isolated action of each influence. 

Dissociation is especially characteristic of the ab- 
■omal life. It is not limited to mere obliviscence or 
Vippmsion from memory of the material of reten- 
tisB. It is not exclusively a defect of reproduction 
V s separation of mnemonic incidents from their 
appropriate place in the stream of experience. It 
•ho ihows itself in the very field of sensation, as pos- 
*Ut we mav ultimatelv ascertain that distraction 
•■d abstraction, supposedly mental conditions only, 
wt definitely correlated with sensory peculiarities. 
" ii in abnormal sensations, or rather in the absence 
•f tkcm, that we discover the first traces of the ten- 
^Kj to mental dissociation, and some very remark- 
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able psychological phenomena are apparent in 
them. 

The first and simplest illustration of this dissociar 
tion in sensation is in the phenomenon which shows 
a limitation of the field of vision. It is very frequent 
in hysterical cases. It means that a part of the ret- 
ina appears to be insensible, as objects throwing 
their image on this apparently insensible point are 
not consciously perceived. They are apparently 
non-existent for vision. The amount of the retina 
thus showing apparent insensibility varies with the 
patients and often in the same patient with different 
conditions of the mind and functional action. The 
phenomenon is determined by an instrument caUed 
the perimeter. It measures the sensitive field and 
determines its relation to the known visual senso- 
rium in normal cases. Usually, that is, the normal 
eye perceives objects far in the indirect field. We 
can see almost at right angles to the point in the 
central field. But in cases of limitation of this field, 
we may not see one-half of the field. We may see 
no farther than thirty or fifty degrees from the 
median plane, which is the central point. But the 
chief matter of interest is that experiments have 
shown that the subject may subconsciously perceive 
objects that are not consciously perceived at all. 
It is found in hypnosis of these cases that the im- 
pressions not consciously noticed in the normal state 
are remembered, which shows that the function of the 
retina is normal, but that the sensation on the ap- 
parently insensible part of it is dissociated from the 
synthetic grasp of the normal condition, and taken 
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: of only by the Kiililiiiiiiial activities. The 
t pbcooroenon has bpcn remarked in the rnrious 
I of touch. SomrtitncK Uiitt anK»the«iit ia 
r psrtikL The hands or tlie feet or special lod 
■ body are anmthetici that i», appnrcntlj in* 
• to tactual objects. The whole surface of 
iht tactual periphery may be thus affected. I saw 
k csM of this kind in one instunce. But it is fmitid, 
a Mcne caon at least, that the stimulus is subcon- 
■iamij perceived and understood, na in the hmibttion 
af tlir field of vision. All tliut luu occurred has been 
tke diModatioo of some tactual sensations from oth- 
ffi or all the tactual sensations from tho^c of the 



IVa sensory dissociation or diNtntcf^rntion is the 
prtoifior or the onatofoi*' of the Kam« process in our 
•i^nriea, where the ndraction between ideas and 
qptfieiKCT b not suJficient to synthctizc them or to 
r*pn«lure tl>cni for n«iiocinlion nml svntlnsi>>. It 
tais tn place tlw past beyond recall, ami may b« 
■iMJiwinl in various ways. It may be the result 
•f pawtcat ideas, of concentrated interest, or of 
wUnt and discaae. I shall enumerate a number of 
iMidnts of it. 

Tike a case reported from the Salp^trtfrrv. " The 
p/Huil is mnctecn years old. She came to tbi- hos* 
filal OB the 5th of June. 1H94, and was sulTering 
fnm diatuibanccs of memory. Examinatioo revealed 
^ foOowtng symptom*: Total anotsthesia of the 
*kii ud of the ntucdus membranes, limilattan of the 
fcU of visiofi, disturbances of the color sense. Ai 
I fittorhancca of memory, the patient Inst all 
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reminiscences for all that she had lived through since 
the S6th of May, 1894r. Patioit remembers, however, 
that she has had a violent emotion on that day; a 
gendarme came to her and served her official sum- 
mons. From this point of time she remembers noth- 
ing at all. She lost all capacity for synthetizing new 
experiences in her narrowed moment of self-con- 
sciousness. Now, when the patient's eyes and ears 
were closed, she rapidly fell into a sleeplike state; 
it was not the normal sleep; it was rather a som- 
nambulic state. In this state the lost memories and 
sensibilities returned." 

The celebrated Ansel Bourne case, reported to the 
Society for Psychical Research, by Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, affords a most interesting case of disso- 
ciation, and that of the present from the past life, 
or perhaps better, the past from the present. This 
man disappeared from his home and was given up for 
lost. Six weeks later he turned up in his normal 
state in a distant town, and not knowing how he had 
gotten there. In the meantime he had been in a 
somnambulic state, not recognizable by any one with 
whom he came into contact, and was keeping a junk- 
shop in this town, while his occupation previously 
had been that of a minister. When he awakened 
from his abnormal state he did not know where he 
was, and his actions aroused the solicitude of the 
landlady with whom he was boarding. A physician 
was called, and this individual was on the point of 
sending him to the insane asylum, when it was sug- 
gested that he act on the statements of the patient 
that he had come from a certain place in another 
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SUie, luuning it. A telegram in accordance with 
thcM directions brought a nephew to recognize his 
oncle. There was no memory of the normal life 
in this somnambulic state, and in the somnambulic 
slate no memory of the normal. Persuaded by Prof. 
James and Dr. Hodgson to try hypnosis, he yielded, 
and the result was a complete and detailed account 
of what had happened to the man during these six 
vecks. The facts were verified by independent in- 
qoirj. The dissociation of one life from the other 
was complete in all but a few fragmentary incidents. 
I have just received an instance from a corre- 
spondent who narrates his own experience. He had 
sa attack of typhoid fever. One day he became 
hcid enough to recognize two friends taking notes 
of his talk, but he did not know what the tidk was. 
It tamed out that he had recited pages of the Cid, 
tke ftrst chapter of the New Testament in Greek, 
•ad the dogma of papal infallibility in Latin. When 
W recovered he could not repeat any of them. But 
n Ids earlier days he had been very fond of the 
Cid and had read the Greek Testament. 

Dr. Abercrombie relates a case in which a surgeon 
•*» had met with an accident gavo minute directions 
ftw hif own treatment, but was found to have lost 
•D rfmembrance of his wife and children. Sir Walter 
Stott wrote one of his novels during recovery from 
>D»«tt and forgot all about it as soon as he recov- 
*»*J. Dr. Carpenter tells a case in which a min- 

• 

^T repeated a sen'ice on a following Sunday which 
^ tiad performed on the previous Sunday, and re- 
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membered nothing about the first service. I quote the 
account. 

''A dissenting minister, apparently in perfectly 
sound health, went through an entire pulpit sendee 
on a certain Sunday morning with the most perfect 
consistency, — his choice of hymns and lessons, and 
his extempore prayer, being all related to the subject 
of his sermon. On the following Simday morning, 
he went through the introductory part of the service 
in precisely the same manner, — giving out the same 
hymns, reading the same lessons and directing his 
extempore prayer in the same channel. He then gave 
out the same text, and preached the very same ser- 
mon as he had done on the previous Sunday. When 
he came down from the pulpit, it was found that he 
had not the smallest remembrance of having gone 
through precisely the same service on the previous 
Sunday ; and when he was assured of it, he felt con- 
siderable uneasiness lest his lapse of memory should 
indicate some impending attack of brain disease. 
None such, however, supervened; and no rationale 
can be given of this curious occurrence, the subject 
of it not being liable to fits of * absence of mind,' 
and not having had his thoughts engrossed at the 
time by any other special preoccupation.*' 

Dr. Carpenter mentions another instance in which 
the memory of words was so disturbed that when the 
patient called on a friend he asked the son how his 
wife was, meaning his mother. '' About the same 
time, he told a friend that ^ he had had his umbrella 
washed,' the meaning of which was gradually dis- 
covered to be that he had had his hair cut." A 
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I ceafmed " brothirr " and " siater " and 
MprI " and " cpUUc." The rescpiblanccs in theac 
k wrre aMoci«ted and Uir differcnra'* dissociated. 
In one it waa tbe relationship which w&ti the same. 
in Ibt other the mcanini;, and in both the phonetic 
dnwot waa diuociated. 

Dr. Bona Sidia reporta a moat remarkable eaac of 

tcnpomnljr lapa«d peraonality, which had Ktich a 

eareful invcatigntiun by himself and a coUcafH'*^ tbat 

it *m rvrtninlj become daasic. It la callrd the 

Haana cju«. Mr. Haiinn was a clergyman. While 

rduminjit honkc on hora^ack from town, he at- 

toBpted to nh'Khii lout hia footinf^, luid fell to the 

SmuKl head fornnosL He was picked up uncon- 

wiana. Hr Uy in this state for two houra. He 

•lio««d no nun* of nTovt-n'nff consriouMnetu, and 

Wnic meana were adopted to restore him to con- 

"WluiBa. " Finally he oprnrd hi« eyra, 1oiik«d 

mBd. moved Iiih arm, then sat upright in bed, 

*>*e, reaciied toward one of the physicians and at- 

t^itcd to piub him." A atniggle fullowi-d, and 

^>ai finally strappa^d to the bed. At the sii^geation 

rf a atrangPT tbe atmps were remon-d, and the p«- 

^ mnaiDcd quiet, but showed that he did not 

•■■• wberr he waa or what the meaninf; i»f wonia 

**■- It Mion became apfiarent tliat he had coitipMely 

M aO hia knaw|ed;c<^ and pcrwnal identity. He 

*** ii th» mental cotMlilion of an infant, and could 

" tnn make his hunjter known for lark of ram- 

I^'fc'a&ng it. He be^an the lenminji of abanlutely 

"wythtng aa an infant would. Gradually, through 
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experiences with old ones that were recalled but not 
recognized, the man was restored to his health and 
little trace of his accident seemed left. But the inter- 
esting point in connection with this dissociation of 
his past from the present sensations was the cont^it 
of some of his dreams, after he had gotten far 
enough along to tell them. He did not remember the 
incidents which they contained, but when told, they 
were recognized by his parents, who remembered them 
as incidents in the man's life in another State. These 
were recalled in the dream-life, narrated in the wak- 
ing state, but not recognized by himself as a part 
of the patient's life before the accident. His normal 
experience was dissociated equally from his present 
life and the consciousness of his dreams in the waking 
state. 

Dr. Albert Wilson reports a case of a young gprl, 
healthy and normal, who was attacked by influenza, 
recovered, but sufi^ered a relapse from too early ex- 
posure to fresh air, and was near death several times 
in a condition something like a trance. Recovery 
from this condition was followed by the loss of all 
her memories, including her own name and the names 
and identity of her parents. Like the Hanna case, 
she had to learn many things anew, and it was long 
before any association between her present and the 
past was effected, so complete had been the cleavage 
or dissociation caused by her illness and its cerebral 
effects. 

Another case is reported by Dr. Boris Sidis. 
" The patient, otherwise a strong and healthy man, 
but extremely sensitive and nervous, used to fall into 
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•iatet, preceded by what may be termed 
aura (a sign of the oncoming attack), this 
being uniformly a sensation of green. The subcou- 
sdous state lasted from about half an hour to an 
hour and more, the patient often becoming violent, 
having hallucinations, making attempts to assault his 
sister-in-law in the presence of his wife and bjrstand- 
en; fighting people, beating cruelly his best friends, 
and even attempting in a violent fit of anger to throw 
out tiirough the window his own little baby, whom in 
Us normal state he greatly loves and adores. When 
the sabconsdous state works itself off and gradually 
Approaches its termination, the patient becomes ex- 
haosted and falls into a deep sleep, which sometimes 
ksis as long as fifteen hours or more. On emerging 
frain this sleep, the patient remembers nothing of 
what had taken place during the subconscious state. 
Hie memories, however, were not lost; they were 
p rucnt subconsciously, and were brought to Uf^ 
hj the induction of hypnoidal states.** 

Instances of this kind could be multiplied indefi- 
tilely, but they would only illustrate the splitting 
off from the normal consciousness and its access many 
sf the present sensations and past ones, the disso- 
ciatioo of experiences which ought to be asMMriated 
tad to cohere tenaciously in the normal condition. 
They are but exaggerated forms of thiA disintegra- 
tioo which has to characterize even the normal life, 
tad they represent just the reverse of those remark- 
ibk resurrections of memories mentioned in the last 
diapter. There we found a number of instances 
m whidi little incidents not naturally recallable wer« 
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resurrected by some accident or unusual action of 
association. Here we find these experiences lost and 
not reproducible. Dissociation thus is a defect of 
reproduction, association is its normal function, 
retention being the same for all conditions, normal 
and abnormal. Dissociation determines obliviscence, 
and association remembrance or recognition, though 
there are numerous instances in which reproduction 
does its work and recognition fails in its functions. 
But before recognition can be expected to act, re- 
production has to take place, and if dissociation acts 
recognition is impossible. Dissociation thus becomes 
the initial step in the diseases of personality. Asso- 
ciation builds up complex personality; dissociation 
dissolves it, and the measure of a sound or a defect- 
ive intellect in this respect will be proportioned, the 
one to the range of experience within the command 
of association, and the other to the extent to which 
dissociation disintegrates memory. 



CHAPTER VI 



ILLUSIONS 



III popular parlance ^ illusion " is a very oompre- 

kasiTe term. It is almost synonymous with that of 

* error." SuDy remarks that with many it suggests 

even insanity. But this for the psychologist is quite 

•i much an ^ illusion ** as any error of perception. 

Is looser expression it may do good service as a name 

for various errors of perception and judgment, but 

it ihould never be mistaken for those organic and 

ixfd disturbances which are implied by insanity and 

pmistent hallucinations. It mare generally imports 

^W temporary variations from the normal stand- 

vd of perception that induce us to disregard what 

^ csD illusions in our adaptive life. In the present 

^Kunion of them, therefore, we must give illusion 

^ loficiently definite meaning to distinguish it, on 

^ one hand, from normal mental operations and 

^ the other from hallucination, and perhaps also 

ipom the graver mental disturbances involved in 

Pathology. It is also distinguishable from fallacy, 

»hich is an error in reasoning. 

Illusion is usually defined as an error of percep- 

^^ and, if too narrow limits are not assigned to 

P^rtrption,*^ there can be no objection to this con- 
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ception of it. But often, owing to certain technical 
limitations assignable to perception and to the inter- 
position of judgment in the phenomena, illusion is 
sometimes regarded as an error of judgment. This 
conception presumably distinguishes it from fallacy, 
which, as just remarked, is an error of reasoning. 
There are certain errors of judgment which either 
participate in illusion or constitute it, and whether 
it is limited to this or not will depend upon the place 
assigned to mental phenomena often ascribed to per- 
ception. No doubt it is hard to iSx the limits between 
perception and judgment, as both are so organically 
related to the most fundamental of our elementary 
states of knowledge, and psychologists have varied 
so much in the exact functions to be named by per- 
ception that they give correspondingly elastic con- 
ception to the phenomena of illusion. Perhaps in 
the distinction from hallucination, which is an or- 
ganic disturbance, we have the best limitation of 
illusion, though it is often hard in concrete cases to 
distinguish between them. In type, however, they are 
easily enough distinguishable, as hallucinations have 
a fixity in most cases that prevents any correction 
of their occurrence, while illusions are usually cor- 
rected very easily. Hallucinations are more or less 
permanent aberrations of function; illusions are 
more or less temporary aberrations of function, and 
usually not the same functions exactly that are in- 
volved in the former, though they interpenetrate. 
Illusion may then be regarded as comprehending 
errors of perception and judgment which are more 
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doidj rektcd to the nomiAl actions of the mind thmn 

tie hallucinations. 
SuDy's definition is one of the best. He defines 

Obsioo provisionally ^ as any species of error whidi 

coimierfeits the form of immediate, self-evident, or 
bftiiitiTe knowledge, whether as sense-perception or 
otiMrwise." This distinguishes it from normal men- 
tal ictioo, but does not make the distinction from 
htlhcination apparent. To me illusion lies between 
tix normal and hallucinatory perception, and is dis- 
tngoiilied from both of them; from the first in 
tug an error and from the second in being less 
tud and organic. I should emphasize the inclusion 
^judgment in the phenomena, and perhaps lay the 
■Qit blame upon it for the error, while in hallucina- 
^ I should attribute the primary cause to abnormal 
^^^forj functions. Possibly we might say that the 
F>Ui7 distinction between illusion and hallucina- 
uo« would be just this: that in illusion the primary 
of error is mistaken judgment, and in hallu- 
the primary source is abnormal sensory ac- 
^ Bore or less organically aberrant. They will, 
'course, often shade into each other, and hence I 
^ kre but distinguishing the types, a distinction 
*^ can be made more clear by illustration. 

At a clear illustration of illusions I may give the 
■oOovmg in my own experience. When a boy I was 
^^^^ early in the morning to the Ohio State fair. 
^ ^ had to ride some twenty miles, we started about 
^'^ oVlock in the morning, and I had awakened 
''^ t sleep after riding some seven miles. It was 
^ early dawn, and, on looking out of the car- 
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riage through the woods, I saw an immense palace of 
Grecian architecture. I was on the point of remark- 
ing to my father that I did not know there was such 
a palace in this locality, when I noticed it changing 
its form. In a moment, and before I could speak of 
it, the palace vanished into an open field beyond the 
woods. The trees and skies had suggested the palace, 
and the motion of the carriage interrupted the illu- 
sion. 

Again, after lecturing to my class at Columbia 
University on the subject of space-perception, I was 
walking down Madison Avenue, on which there are 
no trees whatever. But at a certain point I noticed 
ahead of me both sides of the avenue lined with trees. 
Astonished at the vision, I stopped to see what it 
meant, and saw some distance in front of me a mov- 
ing van with a picture of a street in a city lined 
with trees on both sides, and this had fitted exactly 
into the perspective of Madison Avenue. The illu- 
sion was of course quickly corrected. 

The illusion in these cases consists in the existence 
of a sense-perception more or less suggestive of the 
thing apparently seen, and the state of mind being 
favorable to seeing that particular thing, the sensa- 
tion or impression is correspondingly distorted, and 
an object is apparently seen which is not there. 
Moreover, the illusion is characterized by an impres- 
sion or stimulus in the sense which does the apparent 
perceiving, and the whole effect is quickly corrected, 
as it is not due to organic disturbance in the sensory 
centres, but rather to temporary preoccupation of 
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the interpreting functions in a way to distort the 
seme-perception. 

An illustration of an hallucination is the follow- 
ing. A certain gentleman has only to throw his 
bead back upon his collar, when the pressure of the 
collar on a blood-vessel in the neck gives rise to the 
appcmrmnoe of a human hand moving down from 
above his bead before his face. To stop it the man 
has only to put his head in its normal position and 
femove the pressure of the collar on his neck. Here 
we have a tactual stimulus and a visual appearance, 
and hence a phenomenon that cannot be technically 
edied an illusion, as it does not represent a distorted 
sense-impression within the sense having the per- 
ception. This is not always the characteristic of an 
haDodnation, but when it does occur it best repre- 
sents the functional action involved in hallucination, 
tad such action is called secondary stimulus, because 
il involves stimulation in one sense and reaction in 
ttother, and is not properly an interpretation or 
■innterpretation of a proper stimulus. 

h another case a physician can see an appari- 
tioD of his deceased son in the left of the field of 
^inoQ whenever he turns his attention to it or thinks 
rf it Nothing is apparently said in the case, and 
^ apparition moves with the motion of the eyes. 
'^^ is, the effort to focus on the apparition avails 
^ Ciuse it to move, showing that some organic dis- 
^'rttnce, perhaps either in the retina or brain-cen- 
^^ gives rise, with expectancy, to the apparition, 
•Wi seems persistent. 
Is these iUustrations the primary factor is not 
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misinterpretation of sensory stimuli, but abnormal 
stimuli, and where they are secondary they exhibit 
distorted central action of a sensory character. Illu- 
sions are perhaps either primarily misinterpretations 
of impressions or these impressions are more nearly 
like the normal. But hallucinations persist more 
iSxedly as simulations of external reality, and are 
corrected with much more difficulty, if they can be 
corrected at all. 

These illustrations suffice to indicate the distinc- 
tion between illusions and hallucinations for general 
purposes. I do not pretend that they are accurate 
and complete accounts of either their nature or their 
differences, but only that the criteria provided suffice 
for all practical purposes in the examination of prob- 
lems in psychic research. As I have already re- 
marked, illusions and hallucinations shade into each 
other in certain concrete instances, but in their types 
or most frequent manifestation illusions are the pri- 
mary result of misinterpretation of a normal stim- 
ulus, while hallucination is primarily due to organic 
sensory defects, whether central or peripheral. Or- 
ganic intellectual disturbances are sometimes called 
hallucinations, but I think it better to call them de- 
lusions. Of this again. All that I want to empha- 
size at present is the sensory character of the true 
hallucination, which persists in its simulation of re- 
ality more than do illusions. Misinterpretation is 
as important a factor of illusion as aberrant sensory 
action. 

We can perhaps best understand illusions, how- 
ever, by dividing them into their various types, ac- 
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cofding to the predominance of the factor whidi 
determines their nature. In a general division or 
classification of illusions, however, I wish to remark 
a distinction which will be of some importance in the 
treatment and discussion of problems in psychic re- 
March. This distinction relates to those illusions 
vhich characterize all normal perception and repre- 
icnt organic conditions of the sensorium, while an- 
other class represent the influence of the mental state 
OQ the sensory impression to distort it, or misinter- 
pret its meaning. In pursuance of the idea expressed 
IB thist I think it may serve a useful end to distin- 
guish ilhisions by their relation to the organism and 
to its functions. I shall therefore divide them into 
two general types, with such subdivisions as we may 
please to make or discover. These two types I shall 
cbH Orgamc and FtunciioncX Illusions. Both are as- 
sonated with sensory irregularities. Organic illu- 
are those which represent an abnormal relation 
stimulus and sensory reaction, and so may 
as regularly characterize sense-perception as normal 
activity. They therefore occur according to certain 
dcAniie laws of the organism, and hence are not spo- 
radic ^i(f occasional phenomena, but are quite as nor- 
mal ID respect of their occurrence under their speci- 
fied conditions as are normal perceptions. Func- 
tional ilhisions are those which represent an abnormal 
tofloeDce of interpretation or mental functions on 
the sensory impression. The physiological facts are 
just what they are in normal perception, but some 
distortion of interpreting functions avails to distort 
the apparent object into something else than what it 
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really is. We shall proceed to illustrate and e: 
both types of illusion, and shall recognize at the same 
time that there may be forms of such illusions that 
interpenetrate or overlap both these types. 

Organic lUtuiant 

Perhaps the best illustration of organic illusions 
is the phenomenon of color contrast. If a piece of 
gray paper be laid upon a patch of bright blue, and 
both covered with a piece of tissue-paper quite trans- 
lucent, the gray will appear to be yellow. If the 
background on which the gray is placed be yellow, 
the gray will appear blue. If the backgroimd be red, 
the gray will appear green, and if the background 
be green, the gray will appear red. Whatever the 
cause of this contrast, or perception of the com- 
plementary color, there is a phenomenon which ap- 
pears to violate the well-known physiological and 
chemical explanation of color-perception. We seem to 
see colors that are not in fact presented on the retina. 
According to the normal organic laws of optics, we 
ought to see the colors as they are presented. But 
under these peculiar conditions we see a color that 
is the complementary of the background, and the 
judgment is an illusion. This illusion is organic 
because it is the uniform experience of vision in 
practically all people, and is as fixed and regular as 
normal perception itself. Only the conditions of the 
stimulus are abnormal or irregular. 

The various illusions produced by mathematical 
perspective in imitation of solid objects illustrate the 




or illiuion. The geonietrical Sgan of « 
cub* evi be uvn in either of two pniiitiniui, or to 
irprooit a cvinf in either of two po«ition>. It i 
Ik lUDc with fi^m rcprcacnting a screen or a tubfc j 
Tkkc aUo the g<>oinetric»l reprcitonliition of a atoii^ 
nj which can be seen »t will either from the appcr 
n lover ddc ; in one iw if for iwcent nnd in the other 
•• if ituiding under it. 

Stonatcoptc pidurm iind flgurtu rcprenent the 
■■> phoMMiaion. They are drawn so as to rcf^l 
not the InnocuUr p«rallax, which is nlwajK . 
■fntaat feature in normal vision, and the com 
fMee m that, with the stereoscope, the; appewr to -I 
NpKKut dearljr tolid ohject^ or true perspectirv. 
TIh parallax of which I speak is constituted in 
wad ruion by the slight difference l»etween the 
miial tinafces produced by solid objects. The effect 
n tht Twual procrw i» to bring out more clearly 
^ ptrcvptkin of aolidity, or the third dimension. 
U tte imitate this parallax or diapanttenrss of rctj- 
**lwagei, as we cmn in geometricul figure*, we elicit 
tia ranal proccw so as to pmducc the illusion of 
■lifilj where it does not exi«t. This imitation U 
*W B effertrd in stereoscopic pic^res. They are 
■xlt with a sliffht difference in their repreMcntatioa 
•' iW abject, so that the retinal images are not cx- 
■tiy alike. The HTect is apparent solidity as in real 
'ijccta. The intrmting feature of the fact aim 
" tW the •ntidity or pcrspectiire is as clear and 
•Ufcif aa m the perception of real objects. We 
^U not be aware of any illusion in the phmomena 
I that no luch real object! 
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are present as appear to be. If we could divest our- 
selves of the consciousness that surrounding objects 
of a different kind and unrelated to the stereoscopic 
pictures were not present, we should not be able to 
discover our illusion at all. The apparent reality 
of what we see in such cases is so distinct that it 
requires a special knowledge of the conditions under 
which the phenomena occur to even ascertain their 
illusory character. The organic functions of vision 
act normally, and the phenomena are not ordinarily 
interpretative, though that function is admitted into 
the effect. But the stimulus or sense-impression is 
modified so as to take on the character of the stimu- 
lus of the real solid object, and the mind has no 
alternative to the judgment which it forms. The 
illusion is an organic one, because it represents the 
normal action of the sensory process and is char- 
acteristic of all persons. 

The phenomena of mathematical perspective and 
light and shade illustrate the same general process. 
In real objects the apparent size diminishes with the 
distance of the objects from us. The intensity of 
light also decreases in the same way, and shadows are 
indications of space-relations and with mathematical 
perspective may be used to affect the perception of 
distance. If, then, we draw geometrical figures in 
such a way as to imitate the retinal images of solid 
objects in the characteristics named, we should ex- 
pect to elicit the natural perception of distance and 
solidity. This is exactly what takes place. If we 
draw two lines so that they are not exactly parallel, 
but approaching each other slightly, they may be 
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nei tf A rmflway track. This will be mudi dearer 
if we have other appropriate objects drawn in the 
nme Held. The representation of a cube, mentioned 
•bove, illustrates the same fact also. 

Aerial perspective, as it is sometimes caUed, also 
prodoees the effect of modifying our perceptions. 
It is the effect of the atmosphere on the judgment 
of apparent distance. When the air is misty or 
noky it makes objects appear more distant. When 
it ii clear they seem nearer. The effect is due to 
the Msodation of distinctness and indistinctness with 
the sctual and known distance of objects. In normal 
viiioo distant objects are less distinct than nearer 
objects, and when any condition of the atmosphere 
fepmduoes an unnatural distinctness or indistinct- 
MSv the associated judgment of distance is sug- 
gated. 

la mathematical and aerial perspective, however, 
■terpreting functions enter very largely into the 
perceptions. The organic functions are perhaps less 
doniant than in binocular perception, but they are 
Apparently active, though fused with inference and 
Mnciation to such an extent that it is difficult to 
VMgniie the organic and functional influences. 
Theie seem to be present from the uniform and fixed 
hsbib of normal perception in «uch circumstances. 

After-images are a good type of organic illu- 
•im. If we look at the sun directly for a few sec- 
oads, and then look at the sky at some other point, 
we can see an apparition or image of the sun, usually 
in the complementary color. This apparent per- 
ecptioD of it may last some time before fading away 
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into a mere shadow. If we look at a bright light, 
say an incandescent electric light or any very bright 
light of the kind, and then look at the wall or some 
appropriate background, we are likely to see a re- 
production of the light on this background, and it 
is usually in some complementary color. This is 
what is called an after-image, and it represents all 
the appearance of an external reality like the orig- 
inal object or light. But for the circumstances with 
which we are usually familiar the apparition might 
be taken for a real object. I have been able, in look- 
ing through a window at a landscape or streets of 
a city, to reproduce in an after-image, by closing 
my eyes, the exact view at which I was looking, with 
its color, perspective, and all. This exact repro- 
duction of the visual impression as an apparent ob- 
ject is called the positive after-image, while the ap- 
pearance of the outline or same image in the com- 
plementary color is called the negative after-image. 
In both there is a retinal reaction, the positive image 
representing the exact sensory reaction of a real sen- 
sory object or reality. The phenomenon might be 
called an hallucination but for its transient charac- 
ter. It is, however, organic in any case, and repre- 
sents erroneous perception in its maladjustment of 
sensory function. 

Another type of illusion illustrates organic influ- 
ences. I refer to the apparent motion of objects 
when it is we ourselves that are in motion. Those 
who do not feel their own motion or are not conscious 
of it in some way — and this is especially true of 
children at first — when in a train of moving cars, 
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ic apparrntly I ravelling in tlie 
9 direction. It oftc'ii takes time and clfori 
to oomrt this imprncion. Tlic tiaitie illuiiion in a 
■odificd form occurs witJi nearly all people when 
•aitiift for tbctr train to Ktart. They often llitnk 
it bu rtATtcd, only to find Uiat it 'u a train or car 
' that is moving in the opposite direction. 
I BO strong with myself that, when It 
CM I can look at some stationary object* 
: iinpoesibic to correct it. In the former 
i, tboH of the apparently moving landscape, 
th c«i»v is the real motion of tite retinal image not 
■WRctvd by the coasciousneEs of the bodily motion 
<i ipact. I have scm this phenomenon illustrated 
by Dk appcsrance of the gaslight oioving across the 
imb. caused by the actual motion of the eyes into a 
pnBd poaition as sleep approached, and without 
ttt Wiiiuuiiiess that the eyes were so moving. The 
n&al linage of the light moved ncruNS the retina 
"i prodocn) the illusion of actual motion in the 
^^ III the case of the apparent motion of a car 
^pwite the obaerver. we have retinal motion of the 
■■git bat it is accompanied by ft tactual illusiot) 
m nal matioa of the car in which we siL We can 
Micrt it only by Tintal comparison of the known 
■frarion with other objects in the field that remain 
4Mt The tactnal illusion or hallucination, so lo 
^nk, M arrested. In all of them, however, organic 
I operate, whatever the interpretative func- 
■ are factors undouhtnlly. But the 
I of the scnsoriuin are so natural a 
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process of the effect that they may be regarded as 
the dominant influence. 

The localization of sensations in amputated parts 
of the limbs is another illustration of organic illu- 
sions. Some question may arise as to the nature of 
this phenomenon, but it undoubtedly repres^its a 
judgment of an existing object or limb that is not 
the fact. The explanation of it is not the point of 
interest at present, but merely the fact that sensa- 
tions are assigned a locality which is physically im- 
possible under the circimistances. 

Narcotics and poisons often affect the sensory 
organism so as to give rise to abnormal perceptions, 
which are illusory in comparison with what is accepted 
as normal. Certain poisons affect color perceptions, 
as santonin, according to Sully, makes colorless ob- 
jects look yellow. 

Ftmctiondl Uhuiions 

I have explained that functional illusions represent 
an abnormal influence of the interpreting acts of the 
mind, or inference and association, in distorting 
what we should most naturally take for something 
else than the apparent perception. In this concep- 
tion of them, however, I recognize that the distinction 
between them and organic illusions will not always 
be clear. They will often overlap each other, and 
functional illusions will be most distinct in those in- 
stances in which impressions are greatly distorted, 
owing to subjective states of mind. They will often 
merge even into fallacies of reasoning. But those 
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*luch are more clo«el; atlml to errors in perception 
vil] b^re the characteristic of a misperceived object. 

klatbematicAl llgures representing solid objecta or 
pmpectiw illtutrate this inferential fiinrtton to some 
txtcat, though thev ntly their illuoionji to the or- 
pwic tjpe. I'ho organic element is indicated [n 
etrtsiti fixed organic conditions in the iinpre«sion 
which limit the inferences which we might dmw from 
tkitr ftppearance*. But inference and as»»cialioo 
•pemte in tbetn to a sufReient degree to admit them 
it Uw same time to a place among the fimtrtional 
■Dmmmu eatiMd in this way. Aerial perspective and 
I rt BWB tag objects also illustDite the same phrnom- 
aw. From them we infer perhspa more than we 
iM, bat owing to the peruHar nature of perception 
vt acnn actually to nee what is in fad the product 
of meflDorr and inference. 

Ad illustration of functional ilTuiiion bordering 
M the organic U one which may reprewnt a frequent 
type. There wa« a picture of a flower in my room 
•ludt, whm seen at lh« pmper dixtance, appeared 
l» mpresmi a httle, queer old man doubled up in 
a funny potition. The firirl time I saw this picture 
I did not rmignite the flower, but thought I saw 
lltta fanny old man. I approaclierl the picture to 
■w it more distinctly and found that it was a flower. 
I rttaraed to my original ponition, itnd the little old 
■■■ rtappeared in place of the flower, and never 
•ftvnmrd could I loolc at that pictiirv at thi* db- 
lance without seeing this queer oM man, though I 
kmtw well enough that it was a flower. The pre- 
cttaUished by the flrtt experience wn 



< 
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strong enough to prevent the corrected judgment 
from being more than an inner judgment, not a 
perception. The illusion always remained. Re- 
cently I had a similar experience with the reflection 
of a window and some candlesticks on a mirror in 
a photograph. The appearance at a certain distance 
was of a peculiar old man with a very high skull- 
cap on his head. Close inspection corrected the illu- 
sion, but it would reappear when I resumed the dis- 
tance at which I first saw the photograph. The 
general resemblance in the pictures to the objects 
apparently seen had sufficed to distort the impres- 
sion, and this experience was sufficient to keep up 
the illusion after it was once created. 

The primary influence in producing the illusions 
in these and similar instances is indistinctness of cer- 
tain parts of the retinal image. The evidence of 
this is the fact that the illusion disappears when the 
object or picture is viewed at close range. What the 
eye seized was those characteristics which it sees most 
clearly, and the mind interprets the impression in 
accordance with past experience. In the instances 
mentioned the most distinct features of the object 
were comparatively clear, and others were not clear 
enough to suggest their part in the impression. The 
consequence was that the mind would take account 
of what it was most aware of, and perhaps its mem- 
ory and imagination would unconsciously introduce 
elements from the past and from constructive ten- 
dencies of the mind into the product. But leaving 
the subjective and mental influences on what we see 
out of account, the main cause externally of the 
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iOiutaa u indiBtinctncsa of the imprcsBion us niTecUd 
by the relation of the object to &fnse. The causes 
of thi* indutirtctncM ma; be various. Sonirtimes it 
maj be di'tance, sometimes it may be peculiuritiea in 
lifbt and shade in the object, and sometimes it may 
be the dimnrcN of the lif^it in which the object exists. 
We casa hardly lay down any special law for all cases, 
but the most grncnit one, and this will be any influ- 
ence which diina the retinal image. 

Genrrml illuxtmtions with which we arc all fami}- 
■IT are found in the pheiiomcnn of Hceinf; foniis in 
the clouds, distorting objects in the dark, perceirinj; 
uima) or human form* in phyiicjLl objects, on the 
"Old Man of the Mountain." These occur every- 
vfaerr and at all times, and readers will recall them 
titbout multiplying instance. It tcufficcs to cmpha- 
ttir the cause of them as somethinft to consider when 
•c come to dtsruss phenomena purporting to rcpre- 
Mat agenciea beyond sente-experience. 

We do not always, if ever, seriously think of it, 
Ul pktan» are one of the best tlhistnitions of illu- 
■n tfaai can be gtven. They are combinations of 
Egbt atli) shade with mathematical perspective so 
■• to represent real objects. A good artist can so 
(■ilato raolity as to produce what we rait the illu- 
man of it, that is, so distinct nn appearance of real 
nbjirta with their solidity as to be taken for them. 
Ilir legend of ApcUes, or some (ircrk artist, illus- 
tfatas this- It was said of him that he painted fruit 
•o veD that the birdn came am) tried to peck it. 
Laadicape views illustrate reality so perfectly that 
<t w caaily loae himself in the feeling that he I* 
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looking at actual scenes. This is quite noticeable 
in good theatrical scenery when the light is prop- 
erly managed, though, if close to it, the view would 
present no illusion at all. Size, indistinctness of 
form and color, and various devices in imitation of 
the influences which nature uses to suggest distance 
and perspective are the means of producing these 
illusions in artificial representations. The photo- 
graph does it to perfection, though it relies upon 
fewer agencies than are found in reality. Light 
and shade are its only resource. 

One very interesting instance of illusion in pic- 
tures is that with which we are all familiar, namely, 
the apparent change of position in objects when the 
spectator changes his position. If we look at the 
picture of a person from either side and then change 
our position to the opposite side, the person will have 
appeared to have changed his position. If the pic- 
ture be that of a profile this illusion is much more 
apparent, but is equally an illusion in all other cases. 
If we watch carefully while we change our position, 
we shall appear to see the person actually turning 
his face toward us. The cause of this is the simple 
fact that, in plain pictures, which have no actual 
solidity in their forms, the view is the same for the 
observer in all positions, and as the view is not the 
same for stationary solid objects, we naturally see 
pictures as if the object had changed, as this change 
in real objects must occur if their impressions re- 
main the same when the observer changes his position. 
In viewing solid objects, a change of position by 
the spectator is not followed by exactly the same 
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retmal images as in pictures, and hence the j^ 
nent must be different. In pictures the illusion is 
doe to the identity of retinal images in situations 
which normal experience represents as different, and 
hence our judgment sees the phenomena from the 
standpoint of normal experience when asking for 
the appearance of the picture as compared with the 
ptsi, which is the standard of judgment. 

Another and equally interesting illusion is the 
following: If we look at a windmiU wheel, such as 
is used in wind-pumps, while it is revolving in a posi- 
tion oblique to the observer, we may not be able to 
tell in whidi direction it is revolving. This depends 
opon the question whether the oblique direction of 
the wheel's axis is apparently on our left or our 
right. The retinal impression or image is the same 
for both positions, and if binocular influences are 
tither too indistinct or imperceptible we are left only 
to geometrical considerations in the formation of 
sar judgments. We may thus apparently see the 
wheel in either of two positions, and its motion will 
appear to accord with this apparent position, now 
•(cming to be in the direction of left to right and 
tgain from right to left, and in either case com- 
pieiely the opposite of what it appears to be in the 
themative direction. The phenomenon associates or- 
giaic with functional influences. 

There is a large class of illusions in which the 
primmry factor in their production is the state of 
Biiiid in the observer. I recall one instance in my 
ova experience. I had called the roll of my class, 
iMi a certain young man by the name of Macaulay 
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was absent, but came in before the end of the hour. 
He called my attention to the fact at the dose of the 
lecture, and as I was in a hurry to meet another class 
I waited until I arrived in another room to mark his 
attendance. When I sat down I noticed a piece of 
paper on the desk in front of me and underscored, 
as I thought, was the name Macaulay. I was struck 
with the coincidence, and in looking at the word 
foimd it was manager. Here the mental interest in 
not forgetting to note the presence of a man whom 
I had marked as absent had the effect of distorting 
the sense-impression and of making it appear quite 
different from what it actually was. 

Prof. James narrates a similar personal experi- 
ence. " I remember one night," he says, ** in Bos- 
ton, whilst waiting for a * Mount Auburn ' car to 
bring me to Cambridge, reading most distinctly that 
name on the sign-board of a car, on which, as I after- 
ward learned, * North Avenue ' was painted. The 
illusion was so vivid that I could hardly believe my 
eyes had deceived me." This Prof. James classifies 
under " proof-readers' illusions," and I may remark 
that my own absorption in the thought of what I 
write makes it exceedingly difficult for me to detect 
errors in print. I often see a word rightly spelled 
when it is in fact wrongly spelled. 

" The whole past mental life," says Sully, ** with 
its particular shape of experience, its ruling emo- 
tions, and its habitual direction of fancy, serves to 
give a particular color to new impressions, and so 
to favor illusion. There is a * personal equation • 
in perception as in belief, — an amount of erroneous 
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dnktiaD from the common arerage view of eztcmal 
tfcmgi, which is the outcome of indiTidiul tempera- 
Bat and habits of mind. Thus a naturaUy timid 
naa will be in genera] disposed to see ugl; and fear- 
ful objects, where a perfectly unbiased mind per- 
cmcs nothing of the kind ; and the forms which these 
d>jecta of dread will assume are determined by the 
character of his past experience, and by the cut- 
tomary direction of his imagination.** 

Sod) phenomena could be illustrated at much 
greater length, but sufficient instances have been 
pTco to explain the liabiUty of the mind to mistaken 
jodgments in certain normal percepti<ms. In dis- 
oHsiBg normal sense-perception I remarked the dif- 
kuhj of assuring ourselves of an infallible criterion 
for external reahty, and this question is again au^ 
pitcd by the phenomena of illusion. But with the 
fict that illusioD does not affect the existence of 
tttcraal reality, but only the nature of it, we may 
Raark that the skeptical limitations which it as- 
■^ to our perceptions relate to the co r rec t ness of 
^conceptions and judgments regarding the totality 
'ttis external object. The maladjustment between 
^wtioD or impression and the interpreting function 
*f the mind avails to create the idea that we see what 
** do not see, but infer, though we do see something. 
"^ discovery of illusion only puts us on our guard 
■Rsiast assuming more in our perceptions than is 
'(tuOy there. It forces on us the discrimination 
'"'•(en judgments that represent a correct adjust- 
■nt between external influences and internal acliv- 
ibi and judgments that distort or add to the data 
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of sense-perception. What the criterion is that en- 
ables us to correct illusions need not be discussed at 
length. This was indicated in an earlier chapter, 
where it was stated to be the correction of one sense 
by the perception of another, or the measurement of 
the present impression against the totality of one^s 
normal and repeated experience. 

The most important point, however, is the dis- 
tinction between organic and functional illusions. 
This is important because so much is made out of 
the phenomena of iUusion generally in the problems 
of psychical research. In the study of residual men- 
tal phenomena the critic reminds us of our liability 
to illusion, and while this has not only to be admitted 
as well as urged as a caution, it is quite as important 
to know when this objection actually applies to cer- 
tain allegations. We are of course exposed to iUu- 
sions in psychic experiences as well as in any othei 
phenomena, but it is important to inquire always 
what the types of illusion are in these experiences, 
and to ascertain these we must know what the phe- 
nomena are which are reputed to represent super- 
normal realities. But we cannnot reproach then 
with illusion unless we distinguish the type of illu- 
sion which is chargeable in the case. Organic illu- 
sions of the type discussed will hardly enter into the 
problem. They represent universal and normal per- 
ception, especially those involving mathematical and 
diagrammatic figures. They indicate certain normal 
functions misad justed to the circumstances undei 
which they occur, and are necessary illusions, so to 
speak, occurring in all normal experience, and not 
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ibic at aQ to scowry pfacnotneiui, but only in 
. of the ftuodations and judgments occur- 

j at th« time. They are not primnrily muint^r- 
t of facta, but ore cxn-ptional factd or in- 

t the operation of sensory functions other than 



and aMociation. The 



with 



■46^ they are connected do not pn'tend to be spo- 
■die and occnrring to only specially t'ndowoi per- 

■ ipccial conditions of all persons, but to all 
I experience. No application of our liability 

I can be made to iiuch phenomena as attract 
I ■Uentioa of the psychic researcher interested in 
E nipemonnal. 

I fomewhat difTercnt with functional illusions. 
I samr of them an complicated with the or- 
Functional illusions, as we have seen, are 
' nich as are influenced largely by subjec- 
I and rtpment the nucinterpretation or 
r Mosation* by such facts as expectancy, 
. emotioaal states, and any mental pre- 
I which invokes intensity of intrmt in the 
^ experience. These illusions take us at 
^ border-line of atl those considerations 
I seientifie metho«l. Many of them, 
specially such as are closely related 
' organic tcnrfonrie*. will have Itttle 
m tbe eautlona necessary to obserre in the usual 
claiming a suprmormal intemt. All 
> affected by indistinctness of impression and 
T expectancy will hare a pertinence in the problem* 
■ paydiic re s earc h , as understanding our liability 

■ win protect us against thnr influence on oar 
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convictions. But the real and most important < 
in this field are due to other sins than illusions. ' 
we shall discuss in their place. All that I 
make clear at present is the fact that illusion ] 
fined and discussed above has a very limited i 
cation to the problems of psychic research, ti 
it may be related to many of the alleged pheni 
claiming a ^* supernatural " character. I think, 
ever, that ignorance in regard to scientific n 
is a more important factor in these problems 
our liability to illusion. 



CHAPTER Vn 

HAIXUCINATION8 

I have distrnguished illunons as primarily rq>- 
KMBtiiig transient misrepresentations of reality and 
M ctosed by some maladjustment of functions in 
^ Mnse affected. This means that the sensational 
>BpRmon is more or less normal and is made in the 
*QMe affected by the illusion. Hallucinations are 
■ot ihrays so regarded. Many of them iuTolve a 
''bBKihis in one sense and an apparent perception by 
'Mher sense. All of them represent a more fixed 
^ organic tendency to false functional action. 
Tb is so true that we might define an illusion as 
* fdte judgment and hallucination as a false factf 
^^oept that we should need to alter our ordinary 
^'"Beeption of both judgment and fact to treat sudi 
^ dc&iition as accurate. It suffices, however, to call 
*^tion to a marked distinction between them. The 
P^naarj fault for the error in hallucination is not 
^ judgment, but the false or erroneous sensory 
*^^. But there is one characteristic of hallucina- 
^ vhich distinguishes it clearly from intellectual 
^^Th and this is its nature as sensory action, which 
'^T'^eients an apparent reality while the interpreting 
'iiBctioo may remain perfectly normal. 

168 
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The definition of hallucination is often paradox- 
ical. Parish, after quoting Edmund Gumey, who 
said, *^ Every psychological phenomenon that takes 
the character of a sense-perception is a sense-per- 
ception," remarked : ** A hallucination is then a 
sense-perception like any other," and adds the state- 
ment of Prof. James, ^^ only there happens to be 
no object there, that is the whole difference." The 
difficulty of such a definition is that it cannot senre 
any but a provisional purpose. There is certainly a 
very striking resemblance between normal sensa- 
tions and hallucinations, but there is also a most 
essential distinction. Sensation does not stand for 
any arbitrary or abnormal phenomenon. It does 
not merely represent a subjective affection of the 
sensorium abstracted from its appropriate stimulus 
or cause. Abstracting from its cause it is, of course, 
subjective, but in all normal psychology and in most 
scientific parlance it intends to obtain its accurate 
definition and so distinction from false experiences 
by its implication of an external and determinate 
stimulus. An hallucination accurately conceived 
must also be defined to distinguish it from normal 
sensations, whatever its resemblances to it. A sen- 
sation in ordinary psychology and philosophy stands 
for a subjective experience determinately related to 
its appropriate stimulus, as color to light, sound to 
aural vibration, touch to hardness, etc. The percep- 
tion or judgment associated with it can be tested in 
various ways, and some other quality than the one 
perceived at first will usually be discovered. It is 
not so with hallucinations. It is true that **only 
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there happeiu to be no object there, that is the whole 
difference,** but this difference is very great, and 
ii not to be suppressed by an ^ only.** The hallu- 
dnation may be exactly like the sensation in its sub- 
jection nature, but it is quite different in its causal 
relations, and that fact constitutes a difference of 
considerable magnitude. An important factor in 
dcfiniticMi of it is that its cause or stimulus is usually 
not determinately related to its occurrence, as is a 
normal sensation. The usual stimulus is what may 
be caDed a secondary siimtdus^ which means that it 
is not coordinated with a cause like that of normal 
sensation. 

An important distinction between illusion and hal- 
hdnation is the fact that the correction of an illu- 
sion tends to make it disappear, while the discovery 
that an experience is an hallucination does not re- 
move its occurrence. This means that judgment has 
more to do with illusions than hallucinations. It 
is quite natural that the judgment should assign 
fvaEty to hallucinatory phenomena, but when the 
judgment is found to be wrong the fact does not 
eorreet the hallucination. In illusion the correction 
of the illusion is the correction of the judgment. 
This holds true more or less in the organic illusions, 
vhich, though they may continue to occur, do not 
deceive our minds as to the apparent reality. There 
ii nevertheless a resemblance even here between illu- 
sions of the organic type and hallucinations. The 
Utter tend to occur as before their correction, but 
tre definitely related to the sensation produced and 
tre ckisely allied to normal sense-perception. But 
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in general the correction of an ilhision modifies the 
apparent experience and even removes its inflaence 
on the judgment. The sense of apparent reality is 
less noticeable than in hallucinations, where the phe- 
nomena undergo no alteration as saisory appear- 
ances when we become conscious of their hallucinatory 
character. 

I may then define an hallucination as a functional 
sensory reaction imitative of those sensations which 
are correctly correlated with an external object. This 
is a broad definition to include all types of the phe- 
nomena, and designs to represent both its purely 
subjective character and its semblance to normal 
sensation. The most important characteristic, how- 
ever, is what is called its subjective nature. At one 
time this conception of it assumed that it was a 
spontaneous production of the mind, but later inves- 
tigation has shown that hallucinations have stimuli 
or causes as do normal sensations, but they do not 
have the same normal cause. They represent abnor- 
mal and non-correlated experiences in relation to 
stimuli. This is to say that the reality which gives 
rise to them may not in any sense be as like the 
cause of normal sensation as the object of sense- 
perception is supposed to be like what it appears 
to be. In normal sense-perception we have a definite 
and intelligible relation between object and percep- 
tion, whether the sensation be regarded as repre- 
sentative or not. But in hallucination the experience 
is not representative of the cause, even when the sen- 
sation 18 supposed in normal perception to be rep- 
resentative. The relation between stimulus and hal- 
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I is ui abaormttl one, or the halludnaUon 
t be tAkra Ma an index of the suppoacd rxtcrnal 
VkjtA or CMiwe. 

] Before iDustrsting hallucinations thrir divisions 
be indicatnl. The pnychic researcher ha« 
1 them into veridical and rubjectivr or ffU- 
Vrridicn] hallucinations an- Hiippoftcd to 
to some such externa] cause as is apparently 
I the pxprrience, and so connects the phe- 
ore or less with agencies like normal sen- 
i at least in infiucnce. SubjecttTr or fal- 
Bdio] hall ud nations are suppoKcii not to indicate 
tlnir cause in any definite manner, but to be as " un- 
*■!" »• drvnm* and the products of the imagination. 
*w ortahi purposes this division is very useful. 
■il I think it should be subordinated to n more 
fMduxntal classification ba^ed upon ll»e principle* 
tM (Gstinguish between external and internal stimuli 

I therefore think i\ better to divide lial I uc! nations 
■blliMe erlra-organkallff initiated and those mtm- 
"IwktiBff initiated, or briefly, extra-organic and 
"n-orgaaic hall ucttwl inn*. By t\ih distinction I 
Mb thftt some hallucinations are caused by stimuli 
•■trriBg irithin the physical organism and some by 
*■■£ oceorring without Uiia organism. We may 
"■Hkt mbdivide thrae. if wr find occasion to do so. 
^the externally or extra-organically initialed hal- 
*BBttians we may distinguish the veridical and the 
'*ln£Ral, if there be reason to sujipose any of them 
•"idkml- UTiethcr or not the division may suit 
1*% it bdieatci an alleged daaa of phenomens 
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claiming scientific attention and supposed to lie be- 
tween purely subjective hallucinations and normal 
sense-perception, at least in respect of their meaning. 
Intra-organic or internally initiated hallucinations 
will be subdivided according to their causes, all of 
them being falsidical, that is, non-indicative of the 
reality represented. They are all due to abnormal 
conditions, and possibly no clear line of classification 
can be made regarding different types of them. Per- 
haps one distinction may be useful, namely, that which 
distinguishes between hallucinations correlated with 
what we may call primary stimuli as opposed to those 
correlated with $econdary stimuli. Some hallucina- 
tions arise in the sense affected by the stimulus and 
others arise in a sense not affected by the stimtdus. 
Thus the stimulus may be in the ear and the halluci- 
nation may be a visual phenomenon. This secondary 
stimulus may be either peripheral or central, that is, 
it may be either in some part of the bodily tissue or 
in some part of the nervous system. In addition to 
this it may be either organic or functional, that is, 
it may be some physical pressure or lesion, or it may 
be functional disturbance of some kind. There is 
no way to determine this except in the individual case. 
The utmost that we can do in classifying the instances 
is to indicate these various possible sources of stim- 
uli giving rise to hallucinations. The general knowl- 
edge of the fact that stimuli of this kind produce 
them is all that is necessary to protect us against 
the interpretation of such phenomena as representing 
the realities which they appear to indicate. The 
point to make clear is that subjective hallucinations 
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are abooniial phenomena, and that we require some 
critMrion for distinguiBhing between those which ha^e 
•a internal origin and those which are initiated from 
without 

The primary point in the cause of hallucinations 
k their relation to stimulus and to normal percep- 
tioiis. In normal experience we find a certain con- 
liant relation between stimulus and perception sup- 
posedly representative of the object causing the per- 
eeptioo. Light aiFccting the retina elicits color, 
fiiratioos affecting the ear produce sound, physical 
objects affecting touch evoke the sense of resistance, 
lad similarly with the other senses the object per- 
cmed is supposed to affect the sensorium which does 
tile perceiving. It is quite different with halludna- 
tkas generally, and in fact it is this difference that 
*cnes as a fundamental criterion for determining 
vka the experience is hallucinatory. The stimulus 
■ mdi phenomena is not normally correlated with 
^ lense apparently affected, but comes from some 
^^ part of the sensorium. Hence it is called a 
'^OQQdary stimulus. For example, a disturbance may 
^^^sr in the auditory functions and the person may 
*^ bear sounds, but may see visible objects of some 
^^ An unusual stimulus may occur in the stom- 
^ and we may have a nightmare. A headache 
^J ff^^ rise to apparitions. In all these imaginary 
^'^o^ the relation between stimulus and sensation or 
apparent object is not like the normal order, and 
"^^^ the stimulus is called secondary to indicate 
**t, in respect of stimulus per se^ the phenomenon 
'**Q&blcs sensory experience, but in respect of the 
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thing apparently perceived it is wholly di£Perent from 
the normal. With this explanation of the general 
cause of hallucinations we may proceed to some illus- 
trations. 

One of the most interesting hallucinations on rec- 
ord is that of Dr. NicoAai, of Berlin, who was able 
to record his experience and to observe it as carefully 
as he could observe facts in his other scientific work. 
I give it as quoted in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Berlin. 

** During the latter six months of the year 1790, 
I had endured griefs that most deeply affected me. 
Dr. Selle, who was accustomed to bleed me twice a 
year, had deemed it advisable to do so but once. On 
the 24th of February, 1791, after a sharp alterca- 
tion, I suddenly perceived, at the distance of ten 
paces, a dead body, and inquired of my wife if she 
did not see it. My question alarmed her much, and 
she hastened to send for a doctor. The apparition 
lasted eight minutes. At four in the afternoon, the 
same vision reappeared. I was then alone. Much 
disturbed by it, I went to my wife's apartments. 
The vision followed me. When the first alarm sub- 
sided, I watched the phantoms, taking them for what 
they really were, — the results of indisposition. Full 
of this idea, I carefully examined them, endeavoring 
to trace by what association of ideas these forms 
were presented by my imagination. I could not, how- 
ever, connect them with my occupations, my thoughts, 
my works. On the following day the figure of the 
corpse disappeared, but was replaced by a great many 
other figures, representing sometimes friends, but 
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gtnerallj strangers. None of my intimate 
< were among Uiesc apparitions, which were 
; excltui\-cl5 composed of individuals tnhabit- 
mg places more or leas dUtant. I attempted to pro- 
ifam at will pcTMns of my acquiuntancc, by an intense 
objectivily of their penons; but, although I could 
•K two or three of them distinctly in my mind, 
ODoU not succeed in making exterior the interior 
, although I had before seen them afresh 
I not thinking of them. The disposition of my 
I prevtnttd me from confounding theoe false ap- 
1 with reality.** 
After some treatment, according to the method* 
«f the time, the apparitions ili.tappeared. Thar 
iatercat for us. however, is in the fact that the t 
«ho had thrm was physically well and healthy in m 
far aa all indications went, and was a scienliflc ob- 
server of his experiences. Similar phenomena arc 
oAcD observed by physicians, hut they take no ac- 
flomt of them for the psychologist. 

Dr. Boris Sidis mentioned an interrsting case to 
ae that repre s ents very clearly tlie influence of deter- 
■nwt* Kcondary stimuli. Hv hod a case which rcp- 
r —to d apparitions of {lecea*e<l persons. He ex- 
tmatttd the eyes and the retinas, only to find them 
ptrfectly sound. He then examined the ears and 
fonnd them inflamed. He then resorted to an in- 
crease of the stimulus in hearing and found tliat he 
had inereascfl the number of " spirits ** risible. 
When he decreased this rtimuhis. the number of 
" ' ~ correspondingly decreased, showing 
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of disturbance in the auditory centres, and that this 
influence made itself apparent in phenomena asso- 
ciated with the healthy part of the neural organism. 
The apparitions were not only not real, but they 
were not even instigated by any stimulus on the 
sensorium apparently affected. 

The same author narrates an instance of nose- 
bleed which resulted in causing everything in the field 
of vision to appear red. This sensation of red was 
also excited by a pain in the head. On another occa- 
sion the same subject had sensations of red and of 
pain in connection with a dream of suicide. 

Dreams and deliria also illustrate hallucinations in 
a clear form. The specific causes are not alway de- 
terminable, but the result is the same as in persistent 
hallucination. Only one peculiarity separates dreams 
from persistent hallucinations. It is the fact that 
they are only transient as the state of sleep. Deliria 
represent abnormal conditions, physical or mental, 
but may accompany only a transient illness. But in 
both the mental machinery involved is the same as 
in ordinary hallucinations. 

As an illustration of dream hallucination, take 
the case of the man who dreamed that he was walk- 
ing on ice in the Arctic regions, and awakened to 
find that his feet were exposed outside the bed- 
clothes. Here was a secondary stimulus with dis- 
tinct tactual sensations of cold and perhaps visual 
appearances. 

I have two dreams in my own experience which 
illustrate the fact very clearly, and this because I 
awakened while dreaming, and the images of what 
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IwM dmuniog ahoat still lingered u hjpnogogic 
apparent Mtisory realities, for »oine time. 
I tim first I aaw a mountain lake with cuttAge* on 
it* iborcf, and I wa* vtanding on an elevation louk- 
mg down OS the scene. Thia vision, after waking, 
bMUd far, perhapc, ten seconds or more. It diutp- 
pcared suddenly after I noticed crevices breaking 
in tlie rocks on which I was standing. In the xccond 
t was to m; old room at my hnme in Ohio, and no- 
ticed the walls with a paper on them that was never 
«a tbv actual wall in my experience. This appari- 
tin ▼mniahed and I discovered that I Has in my bed 
■ Nrv York. I was wide awake when this occiirTrd. 
having awakened in the dream, and continued see- 
nig the walls in a puzzled condition, as 1 did not 
kiew where I was until the apparition vanished. 

In both these case* I was able to note that I was 
apparently looking at real objects, the normal con- 
•rioonMsa and its ab«ervation eonfirming what we 
infer frotn the vividness of our dream visions, namely. 
Uw sensory action of the mind as in reahty. This 
explains why we lake the visions as real, as the tame 
ttdmg accompanies ordinary hallueinatiom. Tbf 
MBe is true in deliria which occur on the border- 
bne bc t wct M normal consciousness and conditions in 
wUdi the deliria are not rrntembered. 1 remember 
mm of tbcae ras«s in an attack of intermittent fever, 
•ha I aaw the wait of the room cracking and thrvat- 
nimg to fall. I was told what the other farts in the 
I had been. Thi« one I rcmemherrd at the 
1 called attention to it. It was distinctly 
«. The vision had all the qualities, external 
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api>earancey of reality except the tactual confirma- 
tion. 

Hallucinations can also be produced by hypnotic 
suggestion. The peculiarity of this fact is that they 
occur with perfectly healthy subjects. It is perhaps 
admitted by all experimenters who understand psy- 
chology that hallucination is the normal form of 
suggested matters. The manner of the subject indi- 
cates this, and his whole conduct toward what is 
suggested. The best evidence, however, of sensory 
effects like hallucinations will be found in those states 
in which the subject remembers what he had been 
told that he will see, hear, or feel. I remember one 
instance in which the hypnotic subject remembered 
what the suggestions were after he came out of 
hypnosis. The operator (not professional) sug- 
gested on one occasion that he saw certain wild ani- 
mals, such as the lion, tiger, elephant, etc., and the 
suggestion was accompanied by remarks calculated 
to awaken fear of the animals. This was manifested. 
After he was awakened another request was made 
to try hypnosis a second time. He refused, saying 
that he did not want to go where he could see those 
wild animals, and on being asked to describe what 
he saw, he did so in just such terms as a normally 
conscious person would describe real objects of the 
kind. There are no doubt other similar cases on 
record, and I wish here only to give a clear illus- 
tration of the effect of hypnosis and suggestion in 
eliciting hallucinatory images and arousing exactly 
the same mental and other machinery that is active 
in morbid hallucinations. 
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1 iatcRstuig phenoiuenan in connection with hyp- 
C aoKgcstion u what the pajchologist calls v^ga- 
fcr hallurtnations. Such ast I have de&cribed arc 
aUcd poiitivc hallucinations, and mciui that an ob* 
)»ct which do«i not nralljr exist can (>c tniulc to appear 
to out. But in a negative hallucination an c^ject 
•fiiefa don actually cxiHt bcfon; sense- perception can 
W madf ta disappear at suggestion. I may be look- 
■agat a trei-, and if told that I cannot sec it I will 
M Mv it, and as long ns the «uggestion operates I 
aaeot be mode to see it. This experiment haa been 
^ormM] myriails of times, and is the complemen- 
Un pfavniHiMrnoo of positive hallucination. 

These illustrate suflicicntly the different tyiws of 
UhfJBatioii. and we have now to look at two aspects 
rf tkon as tnental phenomena. The first is their 
(aua uad the second is their mraninf; for the psy- 
fMogist. Their causes have been briefly indicated 
■ tticir classification and in the distinction between 
MMtitms pmducnl by primary xttmuli and hallu- 
EMtions produced by both primary and secondary 
■*iiiili. But nothing has been indicated regarding 
l^ar mrmning for psychology and its larger eonrep* 
1^ of inental phenomena and tlieir implicntion*. 

h general the primary cause of hallucinations ii 
n«e norbid randi'Jon of the organimi. Tim holds 
|Mdp*en when ihe stimulus is external and nomially 
■vktrd to the »en»e affected. Normal exi»crirnce rep- 
>M«ts stimuli and sense-reaction properly connected, 
*■ IB iDoch, sight, h«-aring, smell, etc. The cause 
<f tlw wnsalinn is drflnttely correlated with its effedi 
^ rtUtioa ts lo constant and rcsul"* tl>^ 
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we can easily ascertain why and how any particular 
mental experience occurs. But if any morbid condi- 
tion of the organism occurs, the stimuli, internal or 
external, are distorted, and the effect is not represent- 
ative of the cause. That is, we cannot use the nor- 
mal standards for estimating or determining what 
the cause of the experience is. In hallucinations we 
cannot infer from the sensation of color that it is 
caused by light on the retina. We cannot infer from 
odors that the cause is the ordinary stimulus of the 
olfactory nerve. We have to seek the cause else- 
where. Most frequently it is in the organism, and 
is some abnormal condition either of the peripheral 
or of the central system, whether organic or func- 
tional in either case. For example, pressure on a 
nerve by inflammation or organic growth may give 
rise to hallucinations. An ulcer in the brain may 
do the same. Any stimulus due to disease may pro- 
duce them in abundance. Most frequently perhaps 
they are found in general disturbances, so general 
that they could not be made intelligible without the 
quotation of long cases and examples. But speak- 
ing of all " fallacious perception," including iUu- 
sions and hallucinations, but more particularly the 
latter, and of both external and internal stimuli. 
Parish summarizes the whole matter in the following 
statements : 

" The dependence of hallucinations on external 
stimuli is well illustrated in the following often- 
quoted communication from a patient: 

" * Every tree which I approach, even in windless 
weather, seems to whisper and utter words and sen- 
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tcnees. The carts and carriages rattle and sound 
m a mysterious waj and creak out anecdotes. The 
nrioe grunt names and stories, and exclaim in sur- 
prise. The voices of the dogs, cocks, and hens seem 
to ioold and reproach me, and even the geese cackle 
i|Qotations.' 

^To this class belong also hallucinations occur- 
riag in clouding of the cornea or lens. Perhaps the 
cue quoted by Griesinger of the man who always 
mm a black goat at his side may be taken as an ex- 
ifflpie. In the same way eyelashes, tears, and such 
Eke may furnish the material for hallucinations. 
This is specially likely to occur, as has often been 
iasstcd, if there is any want of distinctness in the 
•riginal impression. Myopia and other defects of 
visioo which cause the Hcnse-impression to be indis- 
tinct also predispose to fallacious perception. Zan- 
der reports that among 100 mental cases he had 
dglkt eolor-blind patients who all suffered from vis- 
iftl delusions. Leubuscher's account of the patient 
«iio mistook himself for his mistress seems to point 
ts Hie same explanation, for if he saw himself in a 
■irror he knew his face to be his own, but if he only 
•tw his reflection dimly in the window-pane, he took 
it for the image of his lady. 

**The stimulus, however, need not be an objective 
^Qsory impression : it may consist in pathological 
w physiological irritation of the sensory centres, 
h the normal statr both proocHHOs, aic we see, are 
''ttognixed as so-called sensations; but if dissocia- 
tios obtains, they may become causes of false piT- 
<*ptica. 
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** The physiological sensory irritation may depend 
on changes such as metabolic processes in the centres 
themselves, and in the nerve-tracts leading to them. 
The pathological irritation may depend on morbid 
processes, such as meningitis, which radiate from 
neighboring parts of the brain; at least, cases of 
sensory delusion in which external impressions fail 
to be perceived, either owing to peripheral disturb- 
ance or because the ascending current is brdcen off 
at some intermediate point, are most easily explained 
by supposing an irradiation proceeding from the 
morbid part. Or, secondly, the pathological irri- 
tation may act from some given point in the course 
of the sensory path concerned; for instance, in a 
partly atrophied nerve the seat of excitaticm would 
be the point of transition from the morbid to the 
sound parts. Such cases might plausibly be ex- 
plained by adopting H. E. Richter's view of hallu- 
cination as an instance of anomalous functioning 
of the sensorial nervous system analogous to anaes- 
thesia dolorosa, in which, though the peripheral stim- 
ulus cannot reach the central organ, owing to the irri- 
tation of the sensory nerve at some intermediate 
point, the brain nevertheless receives impressions from 
the seat of the irritation." 

The whole system of influences instigating hallu- 
cinations is indicated in this passage, and may be 
summarized in the irradiation of stimuli from the 
natural centre of their influence. We should nat- 
urally suppose that a lesion or organic disturbance 
in the auditory centres would afl^ect the machinery 
of hearing, and so it does. But it does not always 
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<WM luUIucinaUoni of hearing. It maj hffcd vision, 
u «v havr toen, and this fact is explicable hj the 
imuliatioa of the influence axMiciatrti with the dis- 
taihuKv to associated centres of action. In most 
OMi this influnice ii intra-orf^nir, and associated 
•ith iaiuuty or abnormal conditions, phveiolof^cat 
■r psychological. The hallucinntion will not nrces- 
•sriljr be a sjinptom of insanity, but only of som« 
&AaHiaDcc in the nervous system or its functions. 
TW dtsturhance may be very slight, and it will be 
*7iiptomatic of serious conditions only when it cx- 
tadi its agency over tlic mental life, or persists in 
> inner to show that it is due to more fixed id- 
Wnees than tho»c which produce illusions, dreams, 
Mma, or hypnotic halhicinalionii. 

It is Dot my purpose to go into any details regard- 
*ig the csmscs of hallucinations, nor to discuss any 
theory of them in general. That is the work of the 
Unilint of poychiatry or abnonnnl psychology. It 
v3 auttc* hen to recognise thi- furt tlrnt th<;y have 
'^am abaormal cause in the organism in most in- 
^tner^, aod thm to eianiine thr meaning of utich a 
fift for the student of psychology and tljc general 
9«bGe which indulges theories of apparently supcr- 
Hnokl ptieoomena without any clear knowledgv of 
attending their speculation*. The 
I nf hBlturinations implied the different 
t^pB of eausefl, and I may return to this as a mcazia 
«f MpftTating the rariuus pro)>leni« confrontiog tba 
4«dtat of abnormal and supernormal psychology. 

11m reader will renmnber tluit I divided Iwlludna- 
<■■• into tboae that are intra-organically toitiatcd 
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and those that may be extra-organically initiated. 
The intra-organic may have peripheral or c^itral 
stimuli. The peripheral stimuli will represent either 
the primary or secondary influences. The primary 
stimuli will be some affection of the organism which 
perceives the apparent object. The secondary stim* 
uli will be some affection whose influence irradiates to 
some other sensory centre than the one we should 
most naturaUy expect to be concerned. Central stim- 
uli may be similarly divided. The primary will be 
an affection of the central function concerned, and 
the secondary wiU be influence irradiated from one 
centre to another, and both will represent psychical 
function of some kind as distinct from the bodily 
affection of peripheral stimuli. In all of them, how- 
ever, both peripheral and central, the hallucination 
or sensory product will not involve a representative 
percept as in normal experience, but will be a sub- 
jective result of the mind's own making. In other 
words, the hallucination will be falsidical, which is 
to say, that it does not represent the cause of itself 
in terms by which our normal action and behavior are 
directed. The phenomena are no better than the 
products of imagination, in so far as reality is con- 
cerned. 

It is not so easy to divide extra-organic hallucina- 
tions, as we are not so sure that we can assume dif- 
ferent stimuli corresponding to their types. Neither 
can we assume without evidence that the stimuli, 
when we suppose a distinction in kind between the 
hallucinations, can be divided as are those of intra- 
organic cases. We may, however, distinguish the hal- 
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loanatioiu provisionally into what are known «■ 
■pparitioiu or gliosts, and thoH of an irr(r({iiUr 
character which are relatcfl to external phj^atca] 
•timuE. Of coune, many of tht; class of appari- 
ttnu belong tridirr to illiuionN ituggcitwi by external 
itiniali or to hallucinations of disease intra-ort{ani- 
ctQ/ initiated. But I am hcrv referring to that claM 
tt apparitions which psychic researchers regard as 
midical, and which do not show tlic ordinary cliarac* 
tcr of illusion or of hallucinations physically initiated. 
Many psychic researchers would remonstrate that 
Ui^ are not hallucinations of any kind, but represen- 
btm realities, and I sliall not unqualifiedly deny that 
naUntimt. I can only jMstpone for the moment the 
coaaideration of their nature, wliili: I accept the ac- 
toftl ooocpption which the student of abnormal psy 
dkelogj ha* of them without investifjating tlinn 
carefully. I call them hallucinations in deference 
to tliAt point of view for tlir sake of ascertaining 
tWir eatiset before pronouncing on their potwibty 
nal dMTartcr. t\'hen this is ciTected we may find 
ttiat we can also apply here tlic distinction between 
pcripfarrml and central stimuli. But as this involves 
yKulatJTe considerations, which are ns yet wholly 
■■ilitiiiiiiiiiil and which may newer be true, I think 
t ta dtsttnguiiih them provisionally from thoM 

tiuns determined by ordinary external stim- 
afi, and so recognize a possible type determined by 
ime extraordinary stimulus. I may therefore di- 
tide extra-organic halludnationH into those which 
are senaibly or physically initialed and tlraae 

t nperaensflily or superphyaieally initi«t«L 
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Whether the last class really exists Is not now the 
question, as I am concerned partly with a question 
of definition and partly with an aUeged claim whose 
integrity has to be examined. 

The last remark and the fact that hallucinations 
sensibly or physically initiated are like the intra- 
organic type, namely, f alsidical, suggest that it might 
be well to classify them from their characteristics 
rather than their causes, and then study them for 
their causes. A special reason for this view of the 
case is the fact that there is no essential difference 
between hallucinations determined sensibly by exter- 
nal or extra-organic stimuli and hallucinations deter- 
mined by intra-organic stimuli, especially of the 
peripheral type. They are both falsidical, which 
is to say that they are not representative of their 
causes as are normal sensations, at least as these are 
supposed to be in our common conceptions. With the 
distinction, therefore, between veridical and falsid- 
ical types, we may discuss the question whether there 
is adequate reason for the distinction, and whether 
the veridical type can have any such cause as is 
claimed for them. It is agreed that ordinary hallu- 
cinations are not representative of their stimuli, and 
in fact this conception is the reason for calling them 
hallucinations, and only since the psychic researcher 
came to recognize a possibly transcendental meaning 
for apparitions have we heard of the distinction be- 
tween veridical and falsidical hallucinations, meaning 
thereby that possibly one type stands for the reality 
of discamate spirits. The opposing view maintains 
that they are all equally subjective creations. They 
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U*e thdr catuet, but thcw niuitcB are not what t)i«j 
■n takra to be by the subject of them. 

The iuue bctwwn the two schmilii of thought is 
dmrlj dHined. The pijchiatrist or student of ab- 
Doraul psychologj cLusifica apparitions with subjcc- 
tire haUucinationa, and in fact is content will) calling 
than hallucinations without qualifying them as sub- 
jcrtirr, an he regards all such cx[)erienceM as Kubjec- 
tJTc without diktinction. His moxt radical npjionent 
itauta that apparitionii occurring under certain cir- 
raantaoce* are not mibjectivc phcnomnia. but repre- 
wntativr of the reality of that which thej appear to 
be Id other word*, he thinks apparitioiu of a certain 
type and occurring under given circuRUtancet are 
rcallj ducamate apirita, and hence he refuses than 
tb duLTutcr of hallucinationa of anj kind- This la 
at Itaat the naive view of Mich exponcncea. 

Tbcn ar« tliree types of apparitions which give 
rile to the distinction between veridical and fnlitidicaL 
IVy are apparitions of the living, apparitions of 
the dying, and apparitions of the dead. Some of thne 
srr certainly esphcable by ordinary causes and arv 
to be treated a* subjective or falsidicol. But those 
rtndi occur coinciden tolly witli events at a di*- 
tanet aad are nut known by the subject of the ex- 
poi^we, if they occur in stiAlcirnt number* to cam- 
pel Um Tictr that they are not due to chance, suggest 
MSM uausoal cause. In the cullii-t ion* of the PJLu*- 
Itma of Ike Lhioff and of the Procerdimgi of the 
Saorty for Psychical Research the numbers seon 
gmt enough to exclude the application of chance 
, wbUevcr the final cxplanatioo of ihen. 
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and this fact has induced the final explanation of 
them as veridical, which means at least that they are 
in some way related to a definite and representative 
cause. But if so, why call them hallucinations of any 
kind? One school calls them this because it wishes to 
have them regarded as subjective and unreal, the 
other wishes to regard them as representative of real- 
ity. 

The position which I wish to take in the case is 
one that is intermediate between the two schools. 
Whether this was meant by those who originally dis- 
tinguished between veridical and f alsidical hallucina- 
tions I have no means of deciding clearly. I imagine 
that it was, as there would have been no good reason 
for describing them as hallucinations while regard- 
ing them as veridical, unless it was meant to mediate 
between two points of view. But whether the posi- 
tion which I wish to take in this discussion has been 
anticipated by others or not, it is one in which I wish 
to maintain the possibility that apparitions may be 
hallucinations in their representative character and 
yet correlated with just such a cause as they most 
naturally suggest. This is to concede one point to 
abnormal psychology and to deny it another in its 
views of the phenomena. 

I shall not here undertake to prove that veridical 
apparitions are either supernormal facts or indicative 
of the causes which they at least superficially suggest. 
That would require a large collection of facts and a 
discussion as lengthy as the labors which I have 
quoted above. I shall merely try to show from what 
we know of normal and abnormal psychology and 
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fram the phenomena of ordinary and subjective haV- 
lunaations tliat this ta ponnililv, nnd \itnce we may 
laiTc to the future the collection of the evidence lo 
prove rt m facL I •hull therefore betpn first with 
the general ninuiing of lutlJucinations and proceed 
fran thu to an examination of their cause*. 

Tbe fint general meaning of hallucinations U the 
fact that they attest the subjective activity of tbe 
ofigpuuMn or of the mind in the production of appar- 
tnt nality. We found Uiat even in normal seiue- 
peroDption we had to admit or suppose that the OTgan- 
im or mind wan a factor in its perception*. Colot) 
MMmd, odor, temperature, «tr., were not representa- 
thv of the stimuli even in normal sensations. The 
■ind'a reactions partook of the nature of it« own 
•rtiaB, a* any jihyNical object will react agoinrt 
injMct according to its own inner structure and dot* 
m( Rprvwent the merely transmitted energy of the 
■fajert affecting it. A hell was the illustratiua of 
Una law. The bell produce* a sound according to 
ita own nature rather than according to the aole u* 
ton of Ha CHUM? or impact upon tt. This being the 
law of phii'sical phenomena, we must not be surpriMd 
rt its oecamnce in organic beings. So it is clearly 
Bwtratcd in sensation and mi-ntal reactions, whidi 
m9 aot supposed to represent the nature of external 
aoHa, or to be constituted by them. 11 -liluci nations 
•re particular proof of this view, and they lerre as 
tbm evidence with special force becaUM' the argu- 
■mt holds good on the suppooilion tliat nomud smse* 
pOOTptioa is representative. No mattrr hnw firmly 
*■■— o MMc" mav odbire to the convictioa that 
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objects in the external world are exactly as they 
appear, it cannot maintain for a momoit that the 
apparent objects in hallucinations are correspond- 
ent or representative of the apparent reality. It is 
precisely because we discover that they do not rep- 
resent what we experience in normal perception that 
we distinguish them as hallucinations and imply that 
the cause of them is not there as in normal sensa- 
tions. Similar phenomena occur even in normal ex- 
perience, such as phosphenes when pressure is ex- 
erted on the eyeballs, or *' seeing stars " when a blow 
on the head occurs. In hallucination of all types as 
recognized by psychiatry this disparity between stim- 
ulus and reaction or sensory product is the marked 
feature of the phenomena, and we feel compelled to 
regard the effect as a subjective product, whatever 
its cause. We do not dream of assigning it objec- 
tive reality, at least in any such form or matter as 
we ascribe to normal stimuli. 

The consequence is that we reinforce the doctrine 
that the mind is a primary factor in the nature of 
its experiences. Whatever doubt about such a view 
may be maintained in normal experience, we can have 
no doubt about its capacity in the abnormal to repro- 
duce a simulation of reality in its hallucinations, and 
the same conclusion is sustained by dreams and de- 
liria. When we find that normal experience also has 
its subjective aspect the result seems still more con- 
clusive, and the subjective nature of mental products, 
even with any theory of their causes, seems so well 
secured that no question of it as a fact can be raised. 
We find a point at which the phenomena of hallu- 
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I uu) nomuJ czpenrncr unite, nnd Uiiii U 
tjvc action of the mind in the production 
r ft> jdunomcna. The only difference between the 
pmuU Knd the hallucinatory fact) is tlicir different 
■timuliu. Neither are suppoved to rep- 
mettt reality, but only to mdirate it, the one show- 
'tDjf a definite and regular relation to certain stimuli 
vid the crtheT an apparently accidental and irn-gular 
one. But in tlie actual appearance of the reality aa 
prc»mt«d to consciouNneMi there is no constitutive or 
internal difference. Consequently with the auump- 
tJon that rven in all normal experience the senitatinnA 
arv subjcctiTe facta and not repnwentolive of the 
miuc. we have thia idea more emphatically indienird 
m hallurinatitniii, and it enable* ut» to say that the 
bet app«rent in t)ie hallucination is not real. Hence 
th» implication in our ability to say that apparitions 
Uv hallurinationji is that they do nut xland for any 
nch reality aa normal cx|>enence would indicate. 

The- defenilant of the " reality '* of apparitionn or 
of Utc external fact* which tlicy are sttppoiw) to in- 
dkate wiD have to admit the cofceacy of this eontm- 
tion. Haltucinatinns, wliatever their cause*, are such 
Mbjccthw phenomena that the classification of any 
ftct with them must carry with it the implication that 
■0 aorfa n^lily is indicated as is siiperfidally nppar- 
ot, and this ralllcrs to exorcise ** spirits " in the case, 
if we are oblifced to use as our rrilerion of reality 
tfw standards of nomuil experience, as rrflected in 
tlw ideaa of " common sense " or representative per- 



But without disputing this general view of the ease. 
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there are certain important facts which even psy- 
chiatry wiU have to admit, and which may indicate 
that its standard of judgment in such matters is 
precisely the representative one which its own doc- 
trine of hallucinations claims to reject. If it con- 
cludes that hallucinations do not represent reality, 
it does so on the ground that normal experience does 
this in some sense. But with the fact that normal 
experience is quite as subjective as the abnormal and 
is yet indicative of external reality in its own as- 
sumptions, the student may return to the principle 
of normal experience and ask if that may not be 
applicable also to the abnormal, especially as there is 
similarity of kind in the two types of phenomena and 
as the admission must be made that hallucinations 
have stimuli external to the centres of reaction. This 
is simply to say that we cannot assume the naive 
standards of normal sense-perception as valid rep- 
resentatively for determining the subjective nature 
of hallucinations, and then turn around to admit the 
subjective nature of sense-phenomena while we admit 
them to be indicative of a non-representative cause, 
without having to face the possibility that hallu- 
cinations may be indicative of external causes when 
they are not representative of them. We may simply 
press the fact that in normal experience the deter- 
mination of reality is not effected by any representa- 
tive relation between stimulus and sensation, but by 
the uniformity of certain causal relations which are 
supposed to involve externality without indicating its 
nature. With that in view we may be able to recon- 
struct the meaning of hallucinations. 
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The older meaning of hallucinations was that thej 
were wholly subjective affairs, and they were eyen 
regarded as spontaneous productions of the mind, as 
opposed to externally produced normal sensations. 
This naive view has been greatly changed, and they 
are now regarded as subject to the law of causation 
in much the same way as normal experience. Before 
applying this to apparitions it will be well to examine 
the general explanation of hallucinations which re- 
lates them as closely to normal sensations as their 
other characteristics distinguishes them from these. 
If apparitions are to be classified with hallucinations 
generally, and especially of the purely subjective 
type, we must expi*ct them to accord with the same 
laws of causality. On the other hand, if hallucina- 
tions show certain definite relations to external causes, 
we may have reaMon to press this resemblance to 
normal experience as a significant fact in support of 
a view not at first suggested by them. I shall there- 
fore summarize the principles and implications in- 
folved in subjective hallucinations as a qualification 
of that import which psychiatry has so long assigned 
them. I shall then take up the special case of appa- 
ritions and see how the doctrine may apply to 
them. 

1. In the view8 of ahnomml psychology the uni- 
veruil doctrine seems to be that hAllucinations are, 
in some sense of the temi» ** extemiillv ** initiated or 
caused. The externality mny Ik* nothing more than 
foreign to the nen-ous centre reacting to produce 
them. But they are no longer licld to he spontaneous 
phenomena. They are related to causes precisely as 
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normal experience Is related, with the exception that 
the relation is not a normal one. Of course this 
** external " or extra-organic initiation is more ap- 
parent in the case of hallucinations instigated by 
peripheral and external stimuli, and the hallucination 
is due to abnormal conditions of the sensorium af- 
fected. The relation to normal experience is here 
fairly close. But the " external " initiation is no 
less true of the purely subjective hallucinations. This 
is unquestionable in the case of peripheral instances 
due to lesions or morbid conditions in the bodily tis- 
sue. The psychiatrist also believes, and in many 
instances he has the proof, that hallucinations cen- 
trally instigated, or produced by morbid psychical 
functions, are no less subject to causation that is 
" external " in the widest sense. The consequence 
is that, while we admit in hallucinations a difference 
in relation to reality as supposed by normal experi- 
ence and a representative theory of perception, we 
assume that the same law of causality applies to 
them as to normal experience, namely, that they have 
an " external " cause, even though that " external- 
ity " be nothing more than foreign to the centres 
concerned. Some of them, as we have seen, have a 
true external cause, and all of them differ from nor- 
mal sensations only in a correlation with that cause 
which is at least less representative of its nature than 
in normal experience. We conceive a certain rela- 
tion between a blow on the head and the tactual sen- 
sation, but when it results in " seeing stars,'' we 
do not conceive that the relation between the ** stars " 
and their cause is the same intimate or supposedly 
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npiucntatirc onr thnt we codccitc in thp Mns&tion 
KfpoDding to the blow. This is the whol« diifercnce 
bitw«Bi Domul BciuatJans and hull ucinat ions. The 
atenul catuw » then-, but it ix nat xo rvlntvd to the 
dTcd that we can percfive it in the same wa; that 
it u percviTcd in normal inBtanccs. 

X. Id normal experience the detrrniination of 
cauH* of Knaation is dependent on the directness or 
imaediacT of tlir connection between certain facts 
■ad the uniformity of that connection in dtlTerent 
indiTiduaU. It is not in the likeness of the object 
percnred to the iensatiun produced. That censation* 
■re rvpnamtatiTe of tlie object is not assumed for 
« Boment. The antithesis, if we may so speak, be- 
tsNU faualion and cause may be as f^reat as between 
kaDorinations and their cau«ei. The primary ques- 
tiMi ia the unifnrmilT of the coexistrnce and Mqueoce 
in certain facta and their universality or multiplica- 
tioB in homan experirnce Kmerally. The cause in 
■odi eaaea mean* the fact whtch we have experienced 
■• the antecedent or associate of the effect or event 
to be aCTQUnted for, and what wr can p\poct to find 
wIhb Ha presenre is conjectured. In hallucinatiaiis 
this Bonnal experience has not tnuffht us to expect 
any particular cause either for the individual or for 
tka raee. If wr could ert any such uniformity of 
iiwn tiuii between halliirinatinnH ai>d their particu- 
lar eatnwai we might form a difTrrrnt conception both 
at than and their associated facts. But it is the 
O pw ei o ta and ununifomi relations Ihnt prevent its 
Ib moat raws frtim altachinfi the same kind of mean- 
!■( to tbeir occurrence that we assign to tho coo- 
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nections of normal sensations. But if we did find 
a certain fixed connection between subjective experi- 
ences and certain definite external events, we should 
be justified in supposing something like the causes 
which we assume in normal phenomena. But this 
uniformity would have to extend to like relations in 
different individuals, in order to exclude purely sub- 
jective infiuences. 

8. In some cases we do find a certain uniformity 
between the hallucination and its cause. Often in 
fainting fits the subject sees a certain apparition; 
it may be a light, a human form, or any arbitrary 
object whatever. A similar phenomenon is often 
noticeable with epileptics. Others, at times of physi- 
cal exhaustion, see certain types of apparitions. But 
two facts are noticeable in these phenomena. First, 
the apparent object is not such as can be tested by 
the other senses. Secondly, the same apparition is 
not perceptible by others under like morbid condi- 
tions. It is these facts which force on us the view 
that the phenomena are subjective productions. The 
cases are intra-organic, whether the stimulus be ex- 
ternal or internal. Hence, though we find certain 
uniformities of coexistence and sequence in halluci- 
nations supposed, they are not of the character to 
justify the assumption of a foreign reality of any 
particular type. The utmost that could be conjec- 
tured was that something foreign had affected the 
organism. We should have to discover certain uni- 
formities of extra-organic stimuli and subjective ex- 
periences in which some identity of meaning could 
be observed before we could ascribe an objective 
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BKtiiuig resembling normal experience to the sub- 
jective phenomena. When the hallucination is due 
to intrm-organic stimuli there can be no assumption 
of external realities either like or unlike the apparent 
object of perception. We must have hallucinations 
rdated to extra-organic stimuli, and so related that 
their uniformity with the individual or a multiple 
of individuals will justify the conjecture in favor 
of a special type of cause or stimulus. 

4. Now apparitions of the veridical tjrpe seem 
to conform to this very condition of external causal- 
ity inferrible from the circumstances. Those appa- 
ritions not correlated with any special event external 
to the organism in which they occur are of course in- 
tra-organic and subjective. But what we call veridi- 
cal apparitions are ho related to an objective and ex- 
ternal event, namely, purely extra-organic causes, 
that they seem to conform to the standards by which 
«e determine external reality in normal experience. 
It is not the fact that the apparitions represent 
hinnan forms, living or dead, that makes them inter- 
esting, but the fact that they coincide with certain 
events not known to the percipient of them. This 
rircumstance cannot he forgotten. It is the crucial 
ciirumstance in the whole question. Of course if 
toch phenomena occurred in such a way to suggest 
chance coincidence the matter might be quite dif- 
ferent. But their gnmping about an event occur- 
ring at the time and outride the knowledge of the sub- 
ject of them is the important fact to l>e accounted 
for, and not the form in which the experience tnkoH. 
Hence it is not the fact of an apparition that creates 
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curiosity, but its coincidence with the event which 
the apparition seems to indicate. It is this coinci* 
dence that requires explanation. That coincidence 
is found in most cases to be with some friend's 
thoughts or experimental effort to produce an appa- 
rition of himself, or with a serious illness, or very 
frequently with the fact of death or dying. If such 
phenomena, measured against similar occurrences 
which do not indicate coincidence of any kind, were 
explicable by chance, we should not feel any tempta- 
tion to treat them more seriously. But if reports 
of them be true, comparatively few occur in which 
a coincidence of some kind cannot be detected, and 
it seems that the coincidental instances are so fre- 
quent, related as they are to certain critical condi- 
tions in the life or thoughts of the perceived person, 
that chance does not appear to be their proper ex- 
planation. There is often, or perhaps usually, just 
enough indication in the experience or apparition to 
point definitely to the person or events concerned, 
and the causal relation seems as well substantiated as 
any instance of such causal relation traceable to 
intra-organic stimuli when the hallucination is sup- 
posedly subjective. With the proof that chance co- 
incidence does not explain the occurrence of the appa- 
rition and that the events which must be assumed to 
be the causal agent are not intra-organic, we are 
placed in a situation where we must choose between 
considering apparitions an exceptional type of hal- 
lucination, if hallucinations they be, and their reality 
after the conception of the naive mind. 

I shall not here attempt to give the evidence that 
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tbnv arc »u<h nppftntions involvinft lui rxtrmul 
cuue. tu fto otltm claiiiieil, bfcuuitc I nni ronn-rtictl 
only with itj ponsibility until more evidence can be 
oDOcctcd. But it ina; lie worth mentiiminK ttint Uie 
noofcb already made by the Society for I'sychicai 
Rotarrh nhnw Nuch formidable siiKK^ttioriK of such 
■I rxplanatioii tliat the matter will have to he cod- 
adend frotn that point of view. The invrstij^ton 
fid enphaticaUy awiert that the calculntjuti proved 
tfey «cn oi>t doc to chance. They did not attempt 
to offer a poiitive ezplanatiun, tt-lepnttiic or othcr- 
vii^t leavinff this matter to the individual student. 
If Dol due to chance and if due to externul cnuM*, 
■hetber the Ovoughtii of living or deceased per.vona, 
tlwy point to causes which have to be treated quit« 
iSffrrcntly from the u«uk1 cauties reco^ized in piiT- 
Amtrj. The only question that will remain is 
'hether We shall utill speak and think of apparitioiu 
u tuilluciRationii. even when qualified ax veridical. 

S. If apparitiaiiB are insU^ted by the causes 
vftieh tbry ap|MR-ntIy indicate, the stimulus in ccr- 
tunly a very delicate one, and n-presentu an unusual 
yroe —s . Thi-rr are two Ihinf;* to establish in this 
^ontioa. The Aril is that delicate Mtimuli can prt»- 
don hanurinations, and second that apparitions may 
be tTffardnl as hallucinatory without making them 
purely subjective in their causation or mcaninK- The 
Mc facts will bear upon the solution of txith prnh- 

liai vrry dHicnle utimuli will result in halluci- 
u a part of (he futtdamental conrepttons of 
iatrj. In normal sense-perception the stimuli 
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seem to be coarser, so to speak, than those which 
excite similar products subjectively in the phenomena 
of hallucinations. Irradiation in secondary stimuli 
represents very delicate agencies. They are not 
effective in ordinary conditions, and often represent 
influences on the organism that lie below the thresh- 
old of consciousness; that is, that are not intense 
enough to produce an effect on the normal sensorium. 
Still better illustrations of this delicacy is the fact 
that the state of mind will give rise to iUusions and 
hallucinations. I have already called attention to the 
circumstance that mental preoccupation will distort 
a sensory impression so as to change its appearance. 
The illustration of reading words wrongly is an in- 
stance. The state of the mind produces an appar- 
ent reality which is not represented by the stimulus 
at all. In the more morbid forms of mental influence 
this is still more striking. The mind may be so in- 
tensely occupied as to wholly ignore its sensations 
and apparently see objects that represent nothing 
but its thoughts and expectations. It is very com- 
mon among the insane, and can be produced, as indi- 
cated above, by hypnotic suggestion. In such in- 
stances mere thoughts give rise to apparent realities. 
This is probably the case in dreams. This means that 
mere mental states can produce on the sensorium the 
effect of actual sensory stimuli. With this once 
granted, it is only a question of evidence whether 
similar extra-organic stimuli might not produce the 
same result. Such illustrations as I have given are 
of the intra-organic type, and we should only have 
to obtain evidence of telepathy to extend the same 
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poMtfailttiu to thr €xtra-or;gKmc stimnli having the 
ehanrtcr of mfntat abitM. 

Befon taking up this question of estrK-orgKnic 
iBrat«l Mtimtili, I muNt ritll Al.tmtion to anothiT type 
of mcDtiii iofluence on hallucinations. I refer to the 
timiuiniMion of cBUsnl influence from Kubcunftcioui 
itatea to the normal eonaciousncaA. 1*hia ma; be 
iDoBtratcd in tJir phenumeaa of crjital visionM, where 
klcnt tnemories are evoketl tn Huch a manner aa to 
•ppMLT as sensory realities. But the most important 
type of thne mental ulimuli vliciLing hallucination 
■ad inTolving tranamiaaion of influence from subcon- 
tctoiu to eooMrtous action is illustrated in cases of 
teondary perM>nalilyt where the aublimina] action 
MODS to deliht:riitely influence the normal conscioua* 
MM to M« rmlities when they arc not actually pro- 
■Bt. The l>ciit inatance of thia i» thtt case related 
hy Dr. Morton Prince. 

Thia caM? to which I refer ia a remarkable one of 
DRiltiple personality. I cannot here undertake to 
txplain it fully for the lay reader. The chapter 
flB accnndary penKinality will explain it aufltciently. 
AD that we need to know at present is that our minds 
tn capable of siihconacinus action not knows or 
iMMiubcTvd by our normal stream of con*c!ou»ne««, 
•ad to may simulate the action of an independent 
ptnao. Many think that Ihia subeon«nou> action 
ia anothrr person, but there is no excuse in this day 
far this belief, natural aa tt may be for th^Me who 
ncaanre their own personality by that of which they 
•>* conscious. The one thing that diitinguivhes the 
■ pervDoalittn in all of us is the fket 
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that the memory connection between these different 
streams or groups of mental states is severed. One 
set of ideas is dissociated from others, and the nor- 
mally conscious states are especially dissociated from 
the subconscious ones. They may interact and pro- 
duce effects on each other, but not of the kind in- 
volving any memory of the fact, or any conscious- 
ness of it, or conscious voluntary relation to the 
effect. With this preliminary account of what we 
mean by secondary or multiple personality, we are 
prepared to understand the following facts in the 
remarkable case of Dr. Prince. 

It was one of several personalities, but my pur- 
poses here require me to take account of only two 
of them. One of them, which I may call A, was a 
mischievous, impish little witch, if I may so describe 
her, full of tricks and jokes which she would play 
on another personality, which I shall call B. The 
interesting point here, however, is that A was able 
to induce hallucinations in B. For certain purposes 
A, who did not like the other personality, would 
induce all sorts of hallucinations in B, such as spi- 
ders, toads, sensations of cold, absence of limbs, etc. 
This means that the subconscious personality was 
able to produce in the surface consciousness the ap- 
pearance of physical objects, and so illustrates in a 
peculiar form the fact that mere menta] states can 
give rise to hallucinatory phenomena; a fact, of 
course, sufficiently well known in insanity, but not 
so clearly shown there as in the intelligent and delib- 
erate efforts of A to influence B in the case before 
us. This A would describe afterward in automatic 
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vritiof; what the hiul ilonr Mnd wh^ she hitd done iL 
tic storj miut be read to be appreciated, and I 
cu ool; emf^uuizc here the fact that one ntatc of 
MMcioORicw not introopertivvly known to another 
flnaJd iikIiuw an hallucination which was cognistalile 
hj the other. Tlie fact illtmtrateB an indirect mode 
of coanmuication between two atreams or group* of 
Bntal •talcn, and the rapacity of producing; appar- 
atly real effects or objects there. 

AH time illustrations of delicate causes of haHti- 
rJMtica are intra-organic. It remains to show that 
■flolar extra-organic stimuli can produce like rfTcrlji. 
WMh the phenomena of hyperasthesia we ought not 
lo think it impossible. Moreover, with such experi- 
aab a> L^Rian and Hansen perfomied, in which 
" whixperin^ " or involuntary sounds 
by merely thinking of objects had the 
effort of MftaatiofU on a percipient, in which there 
*■■ ao conadoiUlMBa of the stimuli, we may well im- 
agior what may be ponible in hypene«the«ta. There 
ii BO hard and fast line between what may be pro- 
band by intra -organic stimuli of a delicate character 
ud extra-organic stimuli of a like nature. Let us 
m whether there is any evidence of such phe- 

6. The phenomena of telepathy exhibita the tn- 
hfBcc of delicate extra-organic stimuli. I cannot 
Wre undertake to show that what is called telepathy 
*• a fart, but must refer readers to the data in the 
^t€ii»g» at llie Society for Psychical Reaearrh 
Tot this conelution. I can only indicate what I ntean 
^ the tern. To me it denotes nothing more than 
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a coincidence between two persons' thoughts which 
requires a causal explanation. By this I mean, of 
course, that the phenomena educed in its support 
are not explicable by chance coincidence, but show 
some causal nexus which has yet to be determined in 
its mode of action. Whatever that mode of action, 
the phenomena exhibit the supernormal influence of 
one mind upon another in a manner not explicable 
by the ordinary agencies of sense. In some way the 
thoughts of one person make themselves known to 
the mind of another. The fact is very rare, and 
is much more rare than the general public supposes. 
But it occurs often enough for us to suppose that 
extra-organic stimuli of the nature of mental states 
can produce effects on the minds of others. The only 
question that remains is, whether these effects ever 
take the form of hallucinations. 

There has not been as careful observation in most 
of the experiments illustrating telepathy as there 
should have been for the mental states of the per- 
cipient. Apparently in most instances the thoughts 
of the agent were obtained by the percipient with- 
out any hallucinatory tendencies, as no report on 
this matter was made. But in certain cases where the 
imagination and memory of the percipient were par- 
ticipants in the results, which still contained enough 
identity with the thought or drawing of the agent to 
prove coincidence, there is trace of hallucinatory 
influences. In one set of experiments which I myself 
performed there were very clear evidences of hallu- 
cinatory effects. The subject described what he saw, 
saying that he saw many geometrical figures floating 
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I that he picked out the ino«t 
TImm turned out in each case to 
• tim corrtrt onn. In n Npontiinfvus InittAnrv a 
I BiDDking N eijc»rotte and suddenly aaw a 
IflHuitAnn of his brothcr'i fitcr with the hand on Uw 
tadt of hiit hi-iu), the ftkull havitif^ hevn crushed in. 
Id a tnonipnt tlip door-bell ran^, and a reporter aaid 
that thr prrripient's brothrr hud hnd hia ■kull frac- 
tnr«d on the ikte of the head. Inqiiirj' at once oter 
Ihr trleplmne at Ihe aeWBpaper offSee ronfirmrd the 
farta, but it wo* aaid that he waa not mi hodly hurt 
■a at 6rat suppoaed. Knowing where the brother 
wa* to bp at that hour, inquiry wok made orrr the 
tdepbone at this place, and the bn>(her responded 
ts saj that he «ras well and hnvinj^ a good time, no 
■ecident of the kind havinn orrurred. It *raa a nue 
at niataken identity in tlic newspaper ofllce. The 
mportant point i* that the percipient had an appari- 
tion of his brother, though the reporter's mind prob- 
ably did not have a visual picture of the brother 
hifoc* tl. The thought of the reporter appeared 
■a • physical object, and as a remenilM-refl object 
■ Uw rapenVnce of Ihe percipient. That the phe- 
•onenon was hallurinalnry there can be no doubt« 
UMUffh it was Teridica) and not merely subjective, 
Tbe tncidmt. of course, is not rridcnce of lelepathj 
M *e ihoulit like to have it, hut that phennrnenon 
soea pmvtd, we can rrndily aeeept this instance, which 
e to n>e from a perfectly relinWe smirce. as illu»- 
ion of the claims in question. Anothcrr instAorc 
1 hare nti record shows hnlhtrinalory HTeeta 
t telepathy at gnat distances- The percipient w« 
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apparitions of the agent's thoughts, that is, appari- 
tions of the objects he was thinking about. 

But if experimental phenomena are scarce, there 
is a type which the believer in their telepathic ex- 
planation will have to accept as supporting the doc- 
trine which I am indicating. Coincidental dreams 
and apparitions of the living, if they are explained 
by telepathy, will have to be regarded as telepath- 
ically initiated hallucinations. The number of such 
phenomena is very great and it would require sev- 
eral volumes simply to quote them. I can only refer 
the reader to PJumtasTM of the Liomg (8 Vols.) 
and the Proceedings of the Society for Psydiical 
Research for innumerable instances. They repre- 
sent definite visual and auditory phantasms in con- 
nection with the actual or supposable thoughts of 
others at a distance, and if explicable by telepathy 
must be regarded as hallucinations thus instigated. 
In any case, they represent extra-organic stimuli of 
a delicate type, and most probably, in many cases 
most certainly, coincidental with the thoughts of 
definite persons so indicated in the experience. 

7. If thoughts of the living can produce hallu- 
cinations at a distance, it is but a step to the sup- 
position that the dead, if they actually survive death, 
can produce similar eff^ects. Of course we have first 
to produce evidence that they do survive before we 
can explain any individual instance of apparition of 
the deceased by such capacities. But it will be only 
a matter of the frequency of them, of the conditions 
under which they occur, and of the supernormal in- 
formation communicated by them, to prove that per- 
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1 dws •urvive, Kiid th« cvidrnce for 
thii toMj rarry with it the indimtionfi of the pbv- 
mcDRi* which I um iVwoitming. Thcrv nrr un rvrunl 
• aoflcicnt number of apparitioRs of the dead to 
nggtMt, if the; do not prove, tlint thej hitvc an 
ispIuntioD Bimilar to the apparitions of the Uviaj;; 
Dwgely, MM telc|MthicaUy induced bv the person in- 
vohred in the apparition. Of course if we do not 
kODTpt tix cxplanntion that coincidental dreams and 
^rparitions of tlie living are telepathic, we abould 
hudlj refer the apparitiona of the dead to the same 
^pe of CAUne, IhouKb wp kIiouK! pnthably have 
la acOFpt an explanation which involved the lurriTal 
at perto n ality after death, whatever else we had to 
tmame to explain tti« difTcrmceti in the whole ckai. 
But kaninw that telepathy it involved in coincidental 
dfWM and apparitioni of the living, and the theory 
ttkat hallucination in the elTec-t hy which the identity 
■f the person or efent it ntanifested becomea a for^ 
geor concluKion, and the most natural intcrprvta- 
boa which would follow for apparitions of the dead 
voold be that they were telepathieally initiated hal- 
Incmations instigated by the droeastd. 

lite consequence of tliis li that " spirit clothes " 
MH[trt not to give the psychologist any perplexity. 
He muufesta no special per|>lexity at the appcar- 
•ae* of clothes in apparitions of the living. There 
it difllculty in the apparition* of clollic* of the Uvinffi 
lart neither i* it more than the difficulty of Irlepathie 
lAantasois of any kind, nor is it so grral aa the ctini- 
■m nund mast suppose in apparition* of the dead 
I for indicating the reality of what appear*. 
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The common mind comes to these phenomena wiili 
the representative theory of perception, and with 
this we cannot easily accept the realistic interpreta- 
tion of apparitions of the dead. We cannot easily 
believe, if we can at all believe, that the dead, assum- 
ing that they exist, duplicate the phenomena of the 
physical world to such an extent. But after accept- 
ing without hesitation the phenomena of clothes and 
other physical accompaniments in the apparitions 
of the living, and accepting them as telepathic hallu- 
cinations, there ought not to be any difficulty in 
explaining apparitions of " spirit clothes " in the 
same way. To him who does not accept the rep- 
resentative theory of sense-perception the case is 
clearly possible, and it harmonizes completely with 
the whole doctrine of hallucination which supposes 
external causes of the phenomena, but does not con- 
ceive those causes as representative in their effects. 
They are much less apparently so than normal 
experience, but exhibit a complete antithesis between 
what seems to be and what is taken to be the real 
cause. 

This view of sense-perception is clearly indicated 
in telepathic hallucinations. The phantasm cannot 
be easily assumed to represent the thought of the 
agent. The phantasm takes the form of a sensory 
object, when it is hallucinatory at all in telepathic 
coincidence, while we never conceive inner states of 
consciousness or thoughts as having sensory form. 
The fact that many of the telepathic messages do 
not take the sensory or hallucinatory form, but are 
mere thought-impressions or unconscious and auto- 




HALLUCINATIONS 

! repit>diictions of what is tn the mind of the 
nt. >bovg uitmistakabl; that the rorni which the 
■ of trIepKthy takes is not nrcenMry to it« 
chararter. The diatinction between the rausc and 
tile effect is then Wear, and the uuav genera] prin- 
eiplcK Apptj to Uic inlerjirt-tation of sue-h cninci- 
dnMs aa we "PP'? in normal ex|iorience. The only 
tfuttkiaa wliich wr have to answer is whether the 
wiBCM Je n ce between the thuugliti* uf living persons 
sad the apparitJons of the living shows tJiat the 
pbtvomena are nut due tn rhanre; and once admit 
nUMMilJty into their explanation, wc have extra- 
organic aijcnciea nf a mt-ntnl typ'' >» reckon with, 
sod therv may be no limit to their influence in pro- 
iaemg similar coincidences. All that we should 
nqitirc would be extreme caution in estimating the 
ctkkoee or the claims that such causes actually did 
opcratr. 

8. Tlw conclusion of this dtaatssion is that we 
do oot ra|uire to wlrally deny that apparitions of 
tbe dead mn hallucinations. We have found a point 
•f view in which wc can m«ii«tr lirtwfim this ex- 
iJanaMiiii of Ihetn and tl»e claim that they indicate 
•■ objecttv*- rrnlity orrasinning tliem. The fact ts 
tWit the doctrine which i-xptain* them a* mihjectiva 
halllianatinns, meaning that they do not indicate the 
dijective cause apparent in them, is subject to two 
AflcoHics. The fint is that it ignores the evidence 
ttiat the experiences are objectively or extra-orgam- 
oally initiatnl. In other wortU. it anumes chance 
«lMrr« it would not do so ia the subjective experl- 
_Tbc MGond is that its contention obtaina ib 
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force entirely from the assumption of the represent- 
ative theory of sense-perception. This theory sup- 
poses that in normal experience the external object 
is represented by sensation, that we see it exactly as 
its nature appears to be. Accepting this view of 
normal experience, the contrast or antithesis between 
it and what is found to be the case in hallucinations 
serves as an evidence of the subjective nature of the 
latter and conceals the circiunstance that hallucina- 
tions have causes analogous with the causes of normal 
sensations. Hence when we give up the representa- 
tive theory of normal experience, we find that the 
relation between it and hallucinatory sensations is 
closer than we at first suppose and that the only thing 
required to establish an objective or extra-organic 
stimulus for hallucinations is such a uniform and 
general coincidence between the hallucination and a 
cause which we would have to assume in the normal 
instances that we should be forced to postulate the 
external reality to account for the fact. That is to 
say, if we find a certain type of subjective experi- 
ences coincidental with extra-organic events to an 
extent beyond chance, we will have to conclude to the 
external causality, precisely as we do in all other 
scientific phenomena. It is a question of the number 
of coincidences between external and internal events, 
and when this is supposed to be causal the other mat- 
ter is determined as it is in all other instances. We 
may call the subjective efi^ect hallucination if we like, 
but the fact will not eliminate the principle of causal- 
ity from it nor the special cause which the facts sug- 
gest, though the phenomena do not represent the 
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itture of that cause any more than they do in sub- 
jeetiTe hallucinations. We simply distinguish the 
cases as Teridical to indicate that they have a given 
objcctiTe cause, such as the facts justify us in sup- 
posing. 



CHAPTER Vra 

PSEUDO - SPIRITISTIC PHENOMENA 

I have discussed illusions and hallucinations in 
their more technical meaning as understood in psy- 
chology and psychiatry, and thus limited their import 
to sensory phenomena, which they technically are. 
But the same terms have a general meaning which 
applies to all sorts of erroneous conceptions and 
judgments, and associated with them is another term 
which sometimes does service for both of them. It 
is the term delusions. This also has a technical 
import and denotes functional disease of the intel- 
lectual activities. They are such as mistaken cases 
of identity, for example, thinking one is CsBsar, 
Christ, God, or other personality, " illusions " of 
persecution (paranoia), religious ecstasy, etc. These 
are typical cases of insanity, and involve disturbances 
apparently only in non-sensory centres. Sensory 
disturbance may at times also be concerned, but it 
is not essential to delusions that sensory affection 
should be involved, though hallucinations may be 
the sequence of delusions and conceal the real source 
of the trouble. But delusions proper may involve 
nothing but diseased functions of the intellectual 
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JdiritiM, And to rrpmtmt prror* nf judKnwnt aa 
■ToidAble OS are certain types of hallucinationa. 
Bat the term dcIuiioD has a gmrral meaning 
•liMtt sjrnonjmou* witli illusion on the one hand* 
tad villi fallacy on the other. When we wiah to itf 
|k«t« that a person i» nii>tAkrn in hi* judgment and 
airtakcn in a manner difficult to correct, we speak, 
it Itjut lootdy. of hit delusion, and at times we aa 
htdj use the term Uluiion to describe similar errors. 
b this chapter I wish to describe a class of phcnom- 
(M, therefore, which involve erron tlutt we cannot 
■tnji call delusions or illusions in the tcchnica] 
■me of thoM> termA, and which arc sctdnm so pn>- 
de<p-seatcd as diseased intclk-ctual fune- 
' 1 have alt the invalid nature of such 
aball, therefore, use the terms here 
tsc to di-Kcribo such sources of 
Jodgment, when it ts necessary to de*criba 
while there may be instances lo which 
lioU import will be involved also. But 
1 AdI not treat of delusions in their import of in- 
Mm emiditions of mind. I have only a trp« of 
to deal with that are not strictly sen«ory 
or balluri nations, and yet arc as fruitful 
of error as t)>ey can possibly be. Th^ 
by more than misadjustment of the vari* 
*^ Iboetioiu at the mind and their relation to ex- 
'■mI fltaraU. They involve imperfect knowledge of 
■tntife otethod. 

Tlw history of Spirituallam show* where the 
^wAle begin* and what i« its ratise. And I do not 
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though what I mean includes this. By Spiritualism 
I mean the doctrine that opposes Materialism and 
so affirms the survival of the soul after death. Its 
modem narrow meaning, which identifies it with a 
certain mode of onnmunication with the dead and 
cuts itself away from the previously acquired knowl- 
edge of science and philosophy, is not the old and 
respectable use of the term. Spiritualism as a phil- 
osophic theory did not necessarily imply communi- 
cation with the dead, and obtained its meaning from 
all those facts and arguments which were used to 
refute the materialistic theory of human conscious- 
ness. This conception of it, however, was the out- 
come of the efforts to give Christianity a philosophic 
basis. The fact is that Christianity probably orig- 
inated in psychic phenomena. The Gospels are cer- 
tainly fuU of references to events which we should 
to-day classify as psychic, or claiming to be psychic 
phenomena of importance. For example, the story 
of Moses and Elias appearing to Christ on the 
Mount, the apparition of St. Paul, the day of Pen- 
tecost, in which people were said to have spoken in 
unknown tongues, the appearance of Christ to his 
disciples on the way to Emmaus, Christ walking on 
the water, when the phenomenon was taken for his 
spirit or apparition, Christ astonishing the woman 
at the well by telling her that the man she called her 
husband was not her husband, possibly even the story 
of the resurrection, and many others. It is not nec- 
essary to suppose these stories true in order to accept 
the hypothesis that Christianity was suggested by 
them. The main point in this matter is that they 
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•We bdicTcd. Hence, whether true or not, the snme 
^nml tjpc of real or lUlef^i-d phi-nomrnn gnve rise 
to (.'hristiAtiity th&t are now the subject of more 
enrrfMl invcatigntirtn. But they were not exnniinvrl 
leientifintUy in that age. Then, as now, they were 
the property of the unmluc^itod mind, and the phil- 
(NOpbera ignored them, and lost their opportunity 
nthcr to repudiate them intelligently or to proTc 
tbnr real haain. 

But as time passed, the force of the alleged facts 
oa whicli the first impulse of Christianity rested de- 
rrriwil and men hail to full ImcK u[)»n a philosophic 
irftnD for the defence of the doctrine whicli had 
nedwd such an imp*^^il with the belief in tliCKC 
ifle^itioos of tlie supernormal or what was long 
oUIn) the supernatural, The philosophic view 
hrfad as long as civiliMtion wh« nrixtorratlc, and 
iatdEgmt men could do the governing and enjoy 
Uw olacatiaD that was to be had. But Materialism 
mi donocracy came to supplant, one of them, the 
■Miait philosophy, and the other, the andcnt 
■rthoda of government. The intellectual attitude 
vhidi awdiated between Sptrituiili«ni and Material- 
mm waa agnoatKism: the pfditical doctrine which 
I between imperiajism and anarchy waa de- 
. The inteDectuals are cut out of the Utter 
■ad «R left to philoMiphic punuit*, tf they have the 
■MIM, or to pandering to the multitude, if they have 
■ol Ifar •vonanti*; resourcr* on which to depend. Thit 
■jpMNtirum, which maintainnl tlut tlte exiatcnee nf 
God and of immortality could not be proTed. ob- 
BMttt itatut, one of great strength, fron 
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the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. He it is that is 
responsible for the modem narrow conception of 
Spiritualism. This is not because he advocated such 
a view as that term now stands for among people 
in general, but because he made it useless to argue 
for the belief in a future life. Though he used the 
term Spiritualism in his work on ^^ Pure Reason " 
as the proper antithesis to Materialism, he did not 
regard its position as a tenable one. He did not 
attempt any such refutation of Materialism as did 
Berkeley, and so left the field of speculation free to 
the advocates of that doctrine. Swedenborg's con- 
ceptions took the place of the old Spiritualism. He 
was the contemporary of Kant, and the latter's work 
on Dreams of a Ghostseer^ inspired by his study 
of Swedenborg, and admitting the possibility of 
communication with the deceased, if they existed, 
though qualifying the communications by the ab- 
normal condition of the medium through which they 
come, on this account virtually left this conception 
of Spiritualism as the only one that could take up 
the argument against Materialism. 

The consequence was that the whole problem of 
a future life was left to those who believed in the 
possibility of communication with the dead, the intel- 
lectuals having taken to curious speculations on anj 
and all subjects that had no human interest. The 
defence of Spiritualism was turned over, as religion 
generally was, to the uneducated, save as a kind oi 
dissipation for the emotional and aesthetic. Th< 
chasm that had always separated the common mai 
and the philosopher was widened, the philosophei 
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I thandoaed {he Iniit beliff which hvl pr«vi- 
him authority over the uneducated 
Deniocrae}- cnmt- in to deprive him al»o of 
I aulhorit}', and with an arintocratic feeling 
ifh, he would neither edu<'Rte nor govcro 
flMwe whose interests atJll la; in a human interpre- 
taboo of the co«mos. He simply sneered at thenif 
■nd eontrived to ((et his living out nf their labor. 
U» philosophy was for the schools and not for man. 
Wah this widening of the brcnrh between tlie phil- 
aspphiff and the naive mind tliere came a removal 
af Uw rotrninta on judgment as well as the loss of 
■Auence bj the intelligent upon those who sought 
Ik cinualation of hope and the defence of their 
ideals in regani lo the meaning of the world. Spir- 
jtaaliam was left for its conceptions to the metliodt 
■ad dahns of charlatans. Though it was in ita verj 
ineeptiaa, both in its primitive form and in its re- 
tt*ml by Swedenborg. a concession to the methods of 
ibeiicv, the class that should hnrc taken its claims 
■to aerious consideration, as Kant did in spite of 
Ui Later evasion of it, turned its back upon the 
■■Ttir and allowed its cause to be cupnused by ad- 
w aturer s for ita priests and by fools for its votaries. 
It tflok tlx revival of Spiritualism after the Fox 
lUcra to bring it to its lowest stage of development. 
TUr pbcDomrna, which can*i«ted largely of " raps " 
b aomr to questions, suggested various fonna nf 
nproveiDtot, and thmtgh ttx'y later confcucd to 
trickery in their performances, explaining the 
"rapt" aa having been produced by their knew 
B toaa. this confession did not put an end to similar 
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attempts at fraud. In fact the methods for pro- 
ducing illusions and committing fraud in the name 
of communicating spirits were developed and nmlr 
tiplied so as to cover rope-tying tricks, cabinet per- 
formances and materializing seances, and slate- 
writing. The interest of intelligent people in such 
phenomena declined after the exposures and confes- 
sions of the Fox sisters, and the claims of the spir- 
itualists were left to the credulous for study and 
maintenance. Finally the Report of the Seybert 
Commission in 1887 effected a decided check to the 
claims and interests of Spiritualism, as it had now 
come to represent physical phenomena, and it wo^ld 
hardly have revived except for the work of the 
Society for Psychical Research. The publications of 
this body contain so much evidence for something 
supernormal, and its members have so generally en- 
dorsed the claims of telepathy as to raise again some 
presumptions for beliefs extending beyond mere com- 
munication between living minds. In the meantime 
the conception of Spiritualism had been determined 
by the type of phenomena upon which its claims 
were based, and these were such physical facts as 
materializations, rope-tying tricks, mysterious rap- 
pings, slate-writing, and dark seances. That it 
should be a psychological problem no one seems to 
have dreamed or to have urged. The conception of 
physical miracles still prevailed to determine the 
method of approach for the solution of the problem. 
Hence a term which once had a reputable import 
became a synonym for charlatanism and fraud. It 
connoted the methods of adventurers and jugglers 
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i tine belief* of the nio«l if^orunt. Tlii-rc Ubm hcfa 
I term but Idealiiiin to take the pl&ec of tite oldirr 
md more retpectoblc cx>nc<.-ption of the fact« sup- 
posed to point the w&; againat Materialism, and this 
*a« equivocal. But iDtclligi.-nt thinkiofi seemed to 
have DO other re»aurce for escaping illusion and mia- 
VBderstanding. Unfortunately it w still necessary 
ta notice and tench caution in regard to the phc- 
■oneoa and methods roucemul with the question uf 
Ik deatin; of the noul or human consciousness. Men 
m Dot content with an agnostic creed, but they are 
H little inclined, when they are intelligent, to run 
■ftcr ntcfa evidence of the transcrndental or " super- 
UtanU " as prevniU in the exhibiticmi of the aver- 
age aptritualistic perfiirmance. 

1 shall not enter further into tlie history of Spir- 
ihialinn. Rivider* intereated in it may consult mich 
«ark» aa Tmudell's Botlon Factt Concerning 
SpiriiiuitUm, and Podmore'* Modem Spiriltui- 
mm. I have briefly outlined its history for the 
take a/ ilhistrsting the development of the conception 
of ita prDblnni> and the pemiatent antagoninn which 
pUIoaophy ami science exhibited toward it: an an- 
tagoiUHn forced on intelligent men liy the degencr- 
UhI and depraved idea of evidence which tlfc cont- 
HM DUBd had sboirn in ita treatment of the iasue. 
Use aDBMi|Denn- of agnosticinn, as I have indicated, 
*■* the rciDOTal of the comiDon ground of interest 
in philoaophic and religioas belief, and the great 
honaa iaaues were left to the uneducatn) while the 
< ijiMstioas of speoilatiiin were confined to 
mUb. No compromtse aeemed possible 
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between aristocratic and democratic interests, and the 
vulgar mind assumed a monopoly of the ways and 
means for proving or defending the belief in a future 
life, with the natural result that it became a prey 
to illusion and folly. 

I propose, therefore, to examine the difficulties 
which this mind has to face in its contentions for 
physical miracles in the attempt to prove spiritualis- 
tic claims. There are two general types of phenom* 
ena to which men have appealed in this controversy. 
The first is what I have called the physical phenom- 
ena: the second is what I shall call the psychological 
phenomena. In some narratives of experience both 
types are associated, and this regardless of the ques- 
tion whether either of them is to be accepted as 
genuine or not. I am now concerned only with the 
definition or classification of what is alleged. The 
physical phenomena are such as table-tipping, slate- 
writing, materializations, rope-tying, and various 
cabinet performances. The psychological phenom- 
ena are apparitions, mediumistic " communications,*' 
and such as are classified as secondary personality 
by skeptics, telepathic coincidences, and clairvoyance, 
and perhaps premonitions. 

I shall insist that these two types of phenomena 
shall be kept radically distinct from each other. The 
spiritualists generally have not distinguished between 
them, but have quoted them all alike as in favor of 
their theory. They may ultimately prove to have 
at least some right on their side, but with this possi- 
bility I have nothing to do in the present discussion. 
We have not yet reached any such assurance regard- 
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ili|[ tbe facU at will juttif; our ctauifjinf; the two 
tjpc* under th« Mtne general oau*e«. Tlie cUwift- 
cstjoa which has been adopted hai been with rcfer- 
aee to their rele*-«nc_v or irrelevniu-y lo the Hpip- 
itifltic hypothesis. Physical phenomena must be ex- 
dodMl at once aa not of thcmcelves in any reipcct 
cridcDce of aptrit action. The only phenomena that 
cu pretend to have nny (uch relevance are the p»y- 
dMlogical. Even these have to be subdivided into 
tdepathiCi clairvoyant, premonitory, and niediumittic 
vr iinritifttie communications. Atu) thli but dau is 
nkvant only when the fact* bear directly upon the 
penonal identity of a particular decensm] [H-non. 
When the proUem Ja regarding the existence of di»- 
eamatfl ipiritv, it ta one that ran be decided only by 
aath rridcnce a> wuulil prove their peraunal identity. 
What they oui do other than this most wait upon the 
proof of tdmtily and we can asoume nothing but the 
power to tell incident! of their earthly pa«t. We 
fluaot eren auume how they can communicate with 
la. This must he proved to bo a legitimate hypothc- 
M by facta which exclude all other explanations. 
Aaything eUe that they may be suppofed lo do muiit 
kare other eridenee than the incidents proving per- 
nuJ identity. Hence coincidences showing a causal 
Ktua between the thouRbta of living person* and 
kaowledge of physical tilings and events not known 
la the aubject evincing it. and premonitions along 
•Hh them, will have to be exeludnl from the erj- 
ion of discamate action until the identity of df 
«Mcd pcnons has be«n proved. Much nwre mutt 
t tfcfauk phytioal pbeaamena from the «ridaw«, 
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as it neither bears upon the question of identity nor 
accords so easily as the psychological phenomena 
with our existing scientific knowledge. 

The reliance on the physical phenomena of Spir- 
itualism is a relic of the belief in miracles. One can 
understand why this point of view was so important 
in antiquity. The theory of the physical universe at 
that time was a coarse type of materialism, and the 
religious mind appealed to real or alleged facts 
which that view could not explain, and it laid most 
stress on physical phenomena not explicable by exist- 
ing theories. Its object was to prove a spiritual world 
which was then a refined matter. But we know what 
became of the reliance on physical miracles. The 
phenomena reported as such were either rejected as 
impossible or regarded as so defective evidentially 
that they could not be used to support a theory. The 
time came when an appeal to phenomena of this kind 
was tantamount to an abandonment of the case, and 
it is much the same with such phenomena to-day. 
No doubt physical exceptions to known laws of mate- 
rial action would prove much, but they would not 
prove spirits. The time is past when they can be 
used for any such purpose. It is not enough to 
establish a fact beyond ordinary physical explanation. 
This may suggest a presumption that there is more 
than is dreamt of in our philosophy, but it will not 
assure the belief in spirits. The development of phil- 
osophic thought has taken us far beyond the ancient 
conception of spirit. We now associate spirit with 
conscious personality, while antiquity was satisfied 
with something immaterial, whether personal or not, 
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Iboitgb it iocludctl the perHonal in iU idea of spirit. 
Bui in our more definite conception of it we insiit 
that peraonal coiuciousncss is its essentinl attributei 
■sd any phenotDena wliich do not prove this function 
of it are not Acceptable as evidence of its tMintencc. 

TbcTv are two types of the physical phenomena. 
Tifomf purely such or unossociitted with intelligent 
■HHgci, and such as are aasociated with alleged 
comtninications with discamatc spirits. The first 
Am cooaists of such as raps, the movement of phyai- 
(■1 objects, ropc-tyinf;> nnc) matcrializnlions without 
mat^gta. The second type consists of raps with 
■aaage*. slate-writing with messnges, materioliui- 
Uoa with messages, and table-tipping with messages. 
The irrrlevnncc of thr former has been sufficientJy 
^KUMcd. Whether genuine or not, they have no 
p titi o m ce to the issue. They may represent phe- 
nrrrmr worth investigating for various reasons. Rut 
tb^r cannot be used in support of a spiritistic hy> 
potfiMia, ftt least in its initial development. They 
Pem^ a Meondary place in the problem. 

Thr Mwond class is more n-lcvant, l>ecaii*e it pur- 
^■ta to poaitw conununications from a transcefidcntal 
nrid. But there l* a fundamental difficulty with 
fliysieal phenomena of this kind. They involve two 
■tparsl* problrms. The finX x* the qurstton of the 
p ro c eia in pnidueing the physical otTert, and the 
Neoad ia the source of the allrgrd mcasage. Suppose 
«» lake as a concrete instance slate-writing and its 
mttmglta. Wt have two things to determine: (1) 
B*v fte BCMage got on the slate, and (S) whence 



■age. The writing co the tiate par- 
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ports to be inexplicable by ordinary agencies. It 
claims to have been done by processes that contradict 
all that we are accustomed to accept as intelligible 
in the material world. In addition to this miracle 
the message purports to come from beings whose 
existence has also to be proved by the alleged facts. 
Hence in phenomena of this kind we have two prob- 
lems to solve instead of one, and by insisting on such 
facts we only complicate our issues. What we need 
above all things is to simplify them, if this be pos- 
sible. 

In the psychological phenomena we have but one 
mystery, and this is the source of the messages. The 
apparition, which is one of the phenomena to which 
appeal is made, claims to be an experience by the 
subject and to represent something which is either 
intelligible as a subjective hallucination with which 
we are quite familiar, or it is as credible as telepathy, 
which produces similar effects on the mind of per- 
cipients. In cases of automatic writing the writing 
is not regarded as miraculous, but is a phenomenon 
with which we are familiar in instances where we do 
not suspect or accept anything as supernormal. The 
modus operandi of the phenomena is in no respect 
mysterious to us or inexplicable by ordinary means. 
The only problem which we have to solve in such 
cases is the source of the intelligent messages. All 
but this may be assumed to be action of the subject 
according to well-known laws. 

With slate-writing, however, and other similar 
physical phenomena, the case is quite different. We 
have to explain both the source of the message and 
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t nwtbod of producing it on the ilftte. The uninl 
»t«nent of Ihr phcnoniL-na is not this, tnit oNuunm 
Qiftt the phenomenon ta a simple one exphcable by the 
Mine CAUse. But mx wc may oabuidc and do aiMittne 
in tlie p«ychologicaI phenomena, that the phenome- 
Dco u it appears involves action of the subject re- 
; it, «e should also be able in pliyiical phe- 
i to riploin the physical asjiwt of it in this 
way Ktid to l^-ave no mystery but the sourre of the 
MCM«K«. But the claim that the effect is spiritistic 
u ivrll as the source of the messat{c is to require us 
to beliere more tlian our existing tcieflUfic knowledge 
*iQ permit for the pment. If only the milium and 
•drecate of such phenomena would frankly admit 
tkat tbe writing or physical event was produced by 
tbe ncdhim. we mi^ht study the other question with 
■ore patteiic« and might adopt means to exclude the 
nedimn's previous knowledge of the facts roiimiuui- 
Bttcd. But when we have to prove also that the 
writing or physical event haa not been produced in 
My normal way, we impose two taaks on our»elve*. 
Rnrt «v have to take loeatures to prove that tbe 
■adiiim could not have done the writing, and sec- 
ndly we have to prevent previous normal acquisition 
•f Fvidenttal information, litis is simply to double 
mr task and to expose our theory of tbe stipemor- 
■d character of the phenomena to tbe accDsatiDO 
tlat they contradict the known Uws of physical ae- 
tiaa, while the psychological phenomena do not eoo- 
Iradirt Iheae, and present the minimum of facts not 
tipGotble by the ordinary laws ot mind, and may 
^kIUI erm under these, if tdepathy be admitted as 
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possible. If we have the facts which relate most 
naturally to the personal identity of deceased per- 
sons, we might assume that the telepathy is from such 
beings, as an explanation of them» all the concomi- 
tants of the phenomena as they appear being refer- 
able to the subject in which they occur. But the 
physical phenomena have no conformity with known 
material laws to make them credible and so are much 
more difficult to prove. 

Let me analyze the case and show what supposi- 
tions are possible in physical phenomena. Taking 
the concrete instance of slate-writing, we may sup- 
pose (1) that both the writing and the message are 
by the medium. (2) We may suppose that they 
are both eiFected by spirits. (8) We may suppose 
that the writing is by the medium and that the mes- 
sage is from spirits. (4) We may suppose that the 
medium has fraudulently obtained his information 
and fraudulently put it on the slate. (6) We may 
suppose that the medium has obtained his information 
supemormally and fraudulently put it on the slate. 

Now the psychological phenomena show us that 
the primary question to settle is the source of the 
messages and that we need not care how they are 
given if we can show that they have not been pre- 
viously acquired by normal means. Hence we should 
not care how the messages got on the slate or were 
written if only we can assure ourselves that the facts 
have been supemormally acquired. In cases like Mrs. 
Piper we actually see the message written on a pad 
before our eyes in broad daylight. Nothing in the 
physical production of the phenomenon is done out 
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r tight or in Uie <liirl(. Wc h*Tc onlji- to prcvwit 
I norm&I acquUitjoii of the informatioa conveyed, 
• mucli i-Asirr tlinn to priTcnt the medium 
I doing the writing on the slate. It in clear. 
tfon, that the Hiniplcst method is to have the 
t written in light, as ttns removeii the com- 
plicatiooa of the phmonicnn and renders possible the 
kind af acientilic ob«ervaLiun which in ku necesHary 
In reduce the amount of suspicion and Recusable 
fraoil in kuch eases. >I(-nce the physical phenomena 
must take a aceondary place in the problem. They 
do not guanutlee tlie exiatenoe of •pirita when they 
tir auppoMd to be gcntUBC, and they do not eliminate 
fraud when the meaaagta arc suppoaed to Ix- Kuper 
aomml, while the supernormal ts more easily obtain- 
•Ue without them altogether. 

Take again the alli-gtx^ phenomena of material- 
ixatiaa. These hare the facts of apparitions, whether 
"ridieal or «ul>jrr1ive, lo miNlcrad the beliiter. The 
■cccptaoce of apparitions, with the circumstance that 
thry represent an apparently visible reality, suggest* 
the credibility of the " realities " of the materialix- 
tog Bcaoee. B4.-sidcs thi« fact there is the long-stand- 
ing belief in physical miracles which were supposed 
to be eonustcnt with other Icnowledgr. Bat there is 
U cquivocatioa in the very use of the term. We are 
■ever nire whether the bdierer nwuM materialization 
or etherealiution. We might annrae, as we must on 
iim rnahty hypothesis, the ethereal nahtre of appari- 
tiaoa. This is suppo«ing that tbcy are not veridical 
Granting the existence of either 
I reprtMvntod in apparitions or vnid- 
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ical halhicinatioM pomtiiig to nidi a raEty nol 
RpfCMiitcd in tlie phfimmcpoiif we nn^it vdl anmit 
die potability of siicli i^paritioiis under nifdiwmi i t ic 
eonditions. But mdi an adnrinimm would not eairy 
with it tibe credibilitj of mdi daimt as aie nemllj 
reported from materialiinng teancet. By materialir 
artion tibe believer often, if not abraysy means the 
l^jsical ref onnation of the body which the soul has 
onoe east off by death. It is suppo se d that the spirit 
has power to make or form matter at pkasoie and 
to ^>pear in its genuine i^ysical cndbodiment and 
disappear with equal ease. 

Now without impeaching the testimony of those 
who report such phenomena and without accusing 
them of illusicHi, it is fair to ask this class if they 
have ever seriously thought of what demands they 
make on scientific minds when asking that such claims 
shaU be believed? In the age when matter was sup- 
posed to be a creation of spirit it might not be so 
difficult to accept phenomena involving this assump- 
tion, but in an age when the indestructibility of 
matter and energy is assumed, a man must have little 
sense of humor who expects stories of materialization 
to be easily believed. He must also have as little 
sense of humor if he supposes that scientific men will 
accept it on the evidence of phenomena occurring in 
darkened rooms and excluding such investigation as 
the claims demand. It is impossible for any sane 
man to cast aside the well-established laws of matter 
and its persistence at every assertion of a spirit 
materializing a body for itself and then disappearing 
without any apparent disturbance in the physiccd 
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world about it. Such a claim woulil have to be sub- 
Jcctad to aa scrutinizing an investigation as is given 
to the dainu of radi(4)e«, the tran>mutation of the 
thliltnfa, radio- therapeutics. Su(4i an examination 
has DTTcr been mode, and dnrknrw ix not favorable 
to it, to lay nothing of the contradiction which the 
aUegvd phrnunicna rrpr<.>»cnt with the fundamental 
law of matlrr. Other ditcoverien have not contra- 
dicted the known laws of reality, though the; have 
■odtfied or rxtcnded Ihent. But no claim whatever 
imt been made, cxct'pt by the believer in matcriali- 
MtioOt for the existence of phenomena in contra- 
tention of tht' occeptud indcatructibility of matter 
IB anj auch manner or with any such en«c a» the ae- 
vptaoce of materialization iinplie>. Scientific stan- 
4anla will have to be accepted and conformed to, or 
iacrvdulity can he the only Mine attitude of the intel- 
ligntt niod. The tertimony of learned men ia not suf- 
Icimt. Too many learned mm have been fooled to 
kIj implicitly on general intelligence in luch thing*. 
Two entuidrrationa trill have to be relif^oualy obacrved 
btfore aay allegation can be respected. The fir*t Ii 
ftat an immenoe quantity of experiment* in various 
eioditian and with various people must be umler- 
takvB and a plausible result attained. The second 
m that the condition* und<-r which the phenonMnii 
oeenr must be such that suitable observations can be 
OMde mad th<- possibility of fraud excluded. Mere 
lotinMiy iovfilving the judgment of the experimenter 
•01 not suflke. This may justify investigation, but 
m »at evidence. The whole rasr must rnt i 

li of the conditions and results wbkh will rrader 
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probable the claims made without reliance on the 
mere authority of the experimenter. But the actual 
conditions under which such phenomena are said to 
occur are a fatal barrier to scientific observation, and 
make anything but skepticism an incautious attitude 
of mind. 

I have thus far treated the physical phenomena of 
Spiritualism as if they had no difficulties to face ex- 
cept their relation to the existing body of scientific 
knowledge and as if they were to be as seriously con- 
sidered as any new discovery in the field of physical 
science. But the fact is that they have much more 
serious objections than the prejudice of physicists 
to meet. I have assumed that observers and reporters 
of th«n were qualified to make good their testimony 
and that honesty in this testimony made it acceptable. 
But in reality we are not entitled to any such assump- 
tion. The prevailing belief is that honesty is a 
sufficient qualification to make any statement accept- 
able or credible. This assumption is an inheritance 
of the controversy about miracles and the authen- 
ticity of certain Biblical records. We have had it 
taught that the honesty of the witnesses proved the 
trustworthy nature of their narratives, and we have 
accepted this criterion without reflecting that a man 
may be treated as truthful in his intentions though 
he does not report his facts correctly. It requires 
much more than honesty to tell the truth in many 
situations. A man must have the intelligence that 
can observe and report correctly and accurately 
what is done in his presence. Good judgment is as 
important, perhaps a more important qualification 
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for tHIing the* truUi ihiui honrrfy. Onr nrvdn rxpe- 
tiaux ia dvating frith the things ot>Hcrvctl and re- 
ported in ordrr to ^vc r true nrcnunt of thnn. Edu- 
ettion And long training and I'xpcnenrc with certain 
conplicatt-d mattcni arc ab«olutcI; nrccssar; in order 
Id tcU anything wtutt*.-\'*-r accurately about them. 
Ignoraot honesty will not secure our statcinenta. It 
moat be intfUigent honexty, ami thi* intelligence 
nnrt extend to a technical and detailed knoirledge of 
Uw pboDOniena purporting to ocrur. Otherwise our 
npart of them muat be subject to a certain amount 
of Miapicion and diiicount. We munt not innitit that 
«0 honettj is a (ufficiont guarantee of the genuine- 
HH of oor experience. We may be truthful and yet 
■ot toll the trtitli, if we may be allowed a paradoiieal 
wmj of putting the matter. We may be vvraciou* in 
oar statementa and yet not tell the facta as they oe- 
camd. The proper guarantee of correcincM i« good 
judgment as well as moral integrity, and if me I(im> 
li^it of thia fact we only erpoae ourvelre* to difBcuI' 
tM» wbich we had not expected and which we cannot 
■ML 

There ii another fact which reporters of phjiica) 
(dwnomena of the kind under consideration will not 
rtBognixe. It is their liability to illusion in llw ah*cr- 
vatMJB of thrm. We have placed such a price oa 
itttenigeiice that men do not like to admit they cmn 
be fooled, and they go on in confidence of their proof 
tgmimt iHuaion and only unfit thein»c1vra for c*cape 
fmn the very mistake which Ihev claim does not 
oemr. We are too unwilling to adroit that we are 
i to ilhisiooa. We want our auditor! to think 
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that we are sharp and alert, and we go on thinking 
and talking as if we were safe from error. It would 
be much better if we were perfectly conscious of our 
liability to illusion, as that would itself be a protec- 
tion against it. No man is fooled who knows that he 
is fooled, or liable to be so. Such a person can sus- 
pend his judgment. He knows when he has failed 
to discover all the facts, and if he is familiar with 
jugglers' tricks he knows how to reckon with situa- 
tions in which it may be impossible to observe all the 
facts, and so may not allow himself to be deluded with 
the idea that he has seen all that is necessary to give 
an adequate account of the phenomena. The phe- 
nomena which I have illustrated in the chapter on 
Illusions show that all of us in our most normal ex- 
perience have our inevitable illusions, and we may 
as well admit that we cannot escape such liabilities 
in those events which at least lie on the border-line 
of prestidigitation and have certainly been most fre- 
quently associated with the arts of the adventurer. 

Now it is to this aspect of such physical phenomena 
that I wish to turn, and I mean to assume that every 
one of us is exposed to illusion in the observation of 
them, and unless we admit this fact we shall not be in 
a position to suspect the real explanation of many, 
if not all of them. I hold as a matter of fact that 
there is no field of observation in which we are so 
liable to illusion as in the alleged physical phenomena 
of Spiritualism. This is owing to the conditions 
under which such facts are reported. These condi- 
tions are generally such as prevent either the accu- 
rate observation of what does occur or the possible 
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oiMenration of the whole of what occurs. I mutt 
emphasize this circumstance as the key to the primary 
difficulties in connection with the accounts of such 
pbenomena as we are considering. Let me begin with 
an illustration by the materializing seance. 

In the first place the materializing seance is in the 
dark, or in such a light as makes scientific observa* 
tkm impossible. In the second place, no adequate 
freedom of observation is permitted and opportunities 
are open for much that it is impossible to observe. 
Under such circiunstances no sane scientific man can 
admit the ^ supernatural,'' and it matters not what 
may actually take place. The primary problem is 
not the production of certain real or alleged facts, 
but the production of them under circumstances which 
compel conviction in the skeptic. Darkness and ina- 
bility for continuous and complete observation are 
a fatal obstacle to the admission of the ^ supemat- 
nral,** especially when we have whole generations of 
fraud associated with just such conditions. This 
objection must be removed before any intelligent man 
wiD even listen to stories of what occurs on such 
occasions. The scientific man will insist that oppor- 
tunities for accurate observation must be admitted 
or he will necessarilv repudiate the alleged phenom- 
ena, and he cannot bo denied his rights in thi^ matter 
by any who demand his opinion of the fiictj*. This 
must be an axiom in »uch investigations, and until the 
claimants of physical phenomena supply such condi- 
tions and opportunities thoy nui«t expt^ct to meet 
nothing but skepticism. The burden of proof lies 
on tbcnu 
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Let me illustrate our liability to illusion from 
personal experiences. I went with three lady friends 
to a materializing seance of one of the most noto- 
rious ** mediums '' in this country. None of the 
parties with me believed in the phenomena. The 
experience, however, was the first for two of the 
ladies with me. After it was over they told me, with 
perfectly apparent interest, that they had seen forms 
in the air when the performance was not going on. 
They had hitherto ridiculed such things, but their 
personal vision of forms in the air had impressed 
them with possibilities which they had not previously 
been disposed to admit. Now although I saw noth- 
ing in the air, I did note certain interesting facts. 
I observed when the seance was not going on that the 
light was not so dim as during the performance. I 
saw a slide altered in the dim lantern used to pro- 
duce a certain kind of luminosity in the room. I 
noted also, with the relaxation of the intense strain 
of attention, that a sort of phosphorescent light suf- 
fused itself through the room, and this condition was 
very favorable to the production of illusions and hal- 
lucinations on the part of the spectator, especially if 
anything like musca volitantes floated about in the 
aqueous humor of the eyes or a spectral defect existed 
on the retina. The modification of the muscles of 
accommodation in such circumstances might well pre- 
pare the sense of vision for spectral phenomena, and 
I so explained the visual forms reported by my 
friends. I had occasion some years later to confirm 
this conjecture. I witnessed another seance of this 
same ^^ medium," and before the performance began 




r a speech in brif^ht gnsliKlit. Thro all the 
lightj were luddoiily tuntol mit except the dim Un- 
tcm with il» dim blue light rndiAling into the room. 
The efTtct of IhtH on the field of vision w&a most 
intCTnting. For some minutes I was aloKMt bUnd 
with the nfter-effi-ct* of the rcmction, or what the 
Gemvuis call the " Eigenlicht " of the eyes. Be- 
ndoi ft generallv diffused phoBphoreRcrnt light in the 
nan nuking tht^ pcm-plinn of nbjcHii impotuible, I 
•In BOticed bright yellow patches of light of varioDS 
Jwpw, moct of them lusuming definite farm, but gro- 
lhi<tl and not human. After some time the eyn 
began to become UKcd to the conditions, and the pho*- 
pbonaeent ligtit gradually dismppeored and I eould 
M the persons sitting about me clearly enough to 
iweognize nhirt-waixls and fonn. The whole visual 
dTcct of the reaction after thu nudden turning off of 
the Hgfata disappeared and I finally became able to 
ndke fairly good obarnratJons of certain things from 
which I could easily infer fraud. But for awhile 
I was totally unfit to perccire antHhing but what ret- 
iaa] reaction producnl. Jmt imagine what i* Kkely 
bi aecor with untrained obserren, oa with the ladies 
vfao wefv present at the fint of these two Manoei. 
lnwLgiBe also what is likely to occur with pemm 
■how Ttaioa is defective under such circ u m rta nccs. 
I Inee do doubt that these Udiee reported fact« of 
. bat they were in no pontioo to report 
I rightly, nor even to luoertain those coocomi- 
( which affected their interpretation of experi- 
. To illustrate this fact further I may remark 
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uncle who had died about two weeks previously, 
though I could see the wig on the person appearing 
and personating that uncle. The sldn of the wig was 
plainly visible on the forehead, my eyesight happen- 
ing to be extraordinarily good. 

Another fact of importance in such situations 
should be remarked. Our interpretation of such phe- 
nomena will depend as much upon our previous knowl- 
edge of the ways in which they can be simulated or 
produced as upon our perceptions at the time. I 
have already shown how our present state of con- 
sciousness affects what we see. The chapter on Illu- 
sions explained this at length. Now the ladies who 
accompanied me to the seance above mentioned were 
puzzled to account for the appearance of forms in 
the middle of the floor and their apparent vanishing 
in the same place. They seemed to recognize definite 
human forms that appeared and disappeared in an 
inexplicable manner, representing the claims of mate- 
rialization and dematerialization. I saw the same 
forms, but knowing how they could be produced I 
did not recognize them to be as they were reported 
to me. I saw only a sheet, and did not infer, as they 
did, the presence of anything but an invisible ma- 
nipulator. I would not describe the phenomenon as 
a human form. One who did not know how the effect 
could be produced might be pardoned for this infer- 
ence, but one who knew the possibilities would not 
have this temptation. 

Let me mention a similar instance for hearing. It 
is a case in which the apparent nature of the sound 
was determined by the observer's state of mind. A 
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Btieman w&a awakcntHl b^ Iieariog aome one groui- 
[ u if ill gmt [lain. He opritng out of bn], lit 
m taateh, aod looked about tiie room. Finding no one, 
bo opened the door and looked about tlic hall outside. 
Tbe gtoMiiug ceased and thv man went boi-k to bed. 
In a ihort time be again heard tlie groaning and got 
ap again to look about the roonii and opening Ui« 
door, repeated bie leareb outside. But lie found 
nothing and again n.-tired, ns the noise cea*ed again. 
He soon heard it a third time, and arose, opened the 
door into the hall and found no traces of anj one. 
lite groaning cea»ed again. He came back into the 
foam pnszkd, and while cogitating on the matter 
beud the sound a fourth time, and on opening the 
door found that the noise ceased. He wailed awhile 
■ad beard it agnin. Opening the door it again ceased, 
ml to he experimented until lie found that it was the 
VBmI blowing ihnwgb a rrack in the door which hod 
auiMd the noise. The intemling fact, however, i« 
tfant the man now ofaserred that the lound mu mo 
wort Uke that of a groaiting suffrrer. As soon as 
W knew what it really was, or what explained it, be 
had no illusion as to its being a suffering person. 

1 njraelf had a simitar illusion not long since. I 
happened to turn round on my chair to look at tbe 
Hue. I distinctly heard the voice of my little girl, 
•s if she were down at the basement door. For a 
nameot I expected to hear her conte up-*tair*. I 
turned badi to go on with my work, and as she did 
not appear I thought to turn on my choJr again, and 
I beard the same voice, or noise. I repeated the ex- 
nt and found U»l it was tbe squeaking of 
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my chair. Now that I knew what it was the illusion 
was not distinct. I could with difficulty detect the 
resemblance between it and my child's voice. But in 
my occupied mental state this apparent resemblance 
magnified itself and I required only to escape the 
abstraction of my employment in order to discover 
the real nature of the sound. 

In the instance of the apparent groaning the man 
had been awakened from sleep by the soimd, and we 
know how distorted the impressions of sleep life are. 
Any stimulus will give rise to almost any experience, 
and it may not be in the sense which is actually 
stimulated at the time. The preconception caused 
by the sleep condition is hard to break do?ni, and 
hence this supplied the point of view from which the 
ordinary stimulus is interpreted. It will be so with 
our visual experiences. Unless we are familiar with 
the process by which all sorts of pseudo-effects can 
be produced, we are sure to misrepresent what actu- 
ally occurs on any occasion, and especially under con- 
ditions where visual perception is not clear. We are 
so familiar with this in normal situations that we 
wonder that the most ordinary person does not reckon 
with it in such circumstances as accompany material- 
izing seances. 

But the whole secret of the apparent miracle is 
often in incidents which we do not see and cannot 
see. For instance, we may examine the cabinets in 
such performances and pronounce them proof against 
escape by the person supposedly locked in them. But 
unless we are familiar with the method by which 
they are made and by which secret locks are con< 
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flotkd in them, ire are not secure ugamiit an illusion 
which i* pcrtkBp* more frequent than any other, 
aundy* the iUusion of aupposing a thing is pro- 
tected aguQst a phenomenon, wliich, iu fact, is rery 
m; and Mtnple when the fiicts nrv fully known. 
Trnp-<leon, ooncealcd locks, dummy apparatus, and 
Tuietn methods of produeinf; illusions will vscape 
■or detectjm unless we are ulready familiar witli the 
BMdtifann methods of jugglers. If we would only 
■nouly olMcrve sueh )>erfoniutnces im thuxe of Her- 
■BSD and Keller, we should have some conception 
^ the iJlusions to which we are all expoxtd when we 
■n not able to observe all that is done. Often, per- 
ka{M most frti]ucntJy, the seances of " mediunu " are 
^Dcfa poorer exhibitions than those of the most ordi- 
Btfy prestidigitator, and yet men will solemnly tell 
■> of ** nipcrnalural " appeuranecs and (."ventji as oc- 
nrrinic in them. A little more complete obserration 
and as c^portunity to see tliat part of the perform- 
■we which is carefully concealed would conrert the 
*f air into the simplest of triclis. 

Let Bie pw some examples of my persoiial cx- 
pffricnees with slat^writers. In narrating thcK I 
AaO flnt tell tny story as it is usually told by in- 
fspcnenecd obscrrers, oimI then afterwnrdi tell the 
real fact« a* closer otMervation reveals them or as 
the juggler himself explained tlicni. 

A gtmtlrman who was htnuclf an expert in the 
induction of pMiiJo-spiritistic phenomena and who 

> a stranger to me advertised an exposure of the 

" I by which people arc to generally deceived. I 
I to see the tricks performed, but I did not 
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wish to see the exposure and explanation of them. 
So I went to him before the performance and ex- 
plained to him my desire. The result was an appoint- 
ment to meet him in his home, where he would per- 
form his tricks and leave me to find out what I could 
and to be fooled if I did not find them out and 
wished to believe they were anything but tricks. My 
object was to test my own powers of observation in 
such circumstances and to see how much I could carry 
away from the performance for narration. I made 
the agreement that he was not to explain anything 
until after the performance was over. I went pre- 
pared to take notes, which I did. But I came to the 
conclusion that I could take but a very small part of 
the notes necessary to give a clear and full account 
of such performances. I moreover concluded also 
that five minutes after the performance of any trick 
my memory was not good enough to recall important 
facts which would be necessary to tell the story 
rightly and fully to one who had not observed it. 
But the most important conclusion was that many 
things took place which I could not observe at aU, 
as the sequel showed to be true. 

Let me describe the first experiment as the ordi- 
nary observer usually describes such performances. 
I was given two folding and hinged slates to clean, 
which I did with a dry rag to prevent such a thing 
as the development of previously written messages 
by moisture. As soon as this was done, having taken 
care to see that no writing was on the slates, I placed 
them on the table in full sight. We did not touch 
the slates while the writing was being done. They 
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remained on the table a few minutes, perhaps two 
or three. When the slates were opened there was 
writing on one side of one of them covering tbe 
most of the slate. 

As this stands I doubt if any one could explain the 
phenomena. The conjurer might notice that I had 
not told all the story, but the ordinary person would 
suppose from my statement that the fact that neither 
of us touched the slates while the writing was going 
on eliminated the performance of the writing by the 
gentleman with whom I was experimenting. But 
the fact is that I have omitted two things in the 
account and assumed another which begs the question. 
I speak of the writing going on as if this were a 
fact. But in reality I had no evidence that tbs 
writing was done while the slates were on the table. 
I might naturally infer from my assumption that I 
had cleaned the slates, that the writing came on it 
afterward. But I omitted to say that I had not 
Uk any way examined the slates and that I had not 
brought them with me. Secondly, I did not say who 
opened the slates. This last incident is most im- 
portant. It was the conjurer who opened the slates, 
and in dcnng so he let a flap fall into his lap. I 
could not see this act, as he opened them so that, to 
see it, I should have to see through the sinter. Hence 
in ** cleaning the slate ^ I had not cleaned them at 
all. I cleaned two sides of one slate and one side 
of the other, and the flap on the remaining side of 
this slate. The flap could not be distinguished in 
color and appearance from the slate. Under it was 
the writing prepared beforehand. 
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Aj^ain I cleaned seven slates and threw them on 
the floor. When I picked them up, which was almost 
immediately after cleaning the last one, I found the 
side of one slate full of writing. The slates were 
cleaned with a dry cloth. 

I noticed at the time that the conjurer moved the 
slates about over the floor, but I did not see how this 
affected the performance. I was told, however, that 
a prepared slate had been concealed under the carpet 
and removed while moving the other slates about and 
substituting one of the slates that I had cleaned. 
I did not see this, as I was occupied with my work 
of cleaning the slates. 

Another instance was the following. An electrical 
apparatus for telegraphing was made up consisting 
of a box and a dry cell. I prepared some pdilets 
with questions on them and laid them on the table. 
The man was not allowed to see me write them. When 
I was ready he picked one of them up and threw it 
into the box, and presently the message in answer 
to the question was ticked out in the Morse alphabet. 
The same was done with the other questions. 

The error of this account is in the statement that 
he threw the pellets into the box. He did nothing 
of the kind. He only appeared to do this. He held 
the lid of the box with the left hand and picked up 
the pellets with the right and made the motions of 
throwing them into the box, but took them below the 
edge of the table, where he opened them and read 
them, and with the left hand, after closing the Hd 
of the box, he pressed slightly on the lid and ticked 
the messages out himself. The important point in 
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ii,v ol>^tTv;iti<)ii i> that it was inv iiifi-ri'iicr, not 
my perception, that led to the statement tliat the 
pellets were thrown into the box. I could not ac- 
tuallj see the act done, as to do so I should have to 
have been able to see through the lid of the box. But 
it would have been a natural inference from the man*s 
moTcmcnts to infer the act. No other impression 
would be apparent to the unwary, and at this point 
the description of such phenomena is sure to err. 
Any suspicion of the performance would be suggested 
by the general knowledge of fraud in such things and 
by special acquaintance with the method by which the 
tridc could be done. 

These are very simple instances of jugglers* 
tricks, and are much less mysterious or complicated 
than many of them. I have quoted them because 
they r ep r e s e nt personal experiences which I had for 
the very purpose of examining my own liability to 
ilhisioD and the extent of my capacities for observa- 
tion. The most important result in them was the 
fimitcd opportunities which I had for seeing all that 
oeeorred, and to see all that occurred was absolutely 
Bceessary for forming a rational judgment of the 
phenomena. It was physically impossible to see some 
things under the circumstances, and any one who 
shoold imagine that he had seen all that was ncces* 
sary to form an intelligent judgment of the facts 
wnaU be sure to make a fool of himself. It is what 
we do not see that often explains the trick and ex- 
plains it in a very simple way. We must always 
be eertain that we see all that occurs, or all that it 
is pcMsible for any one to see, and to secure this 
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result it is necessary for the observer to determine 
the conditions under which the experiments are per- 
formed. This is never the case in professional per- 
formances. 

I give one more personal experience of some inter- 
est, and again I shall describe it as such things are 
usually described, showing afterward just what ac- 
tually took place. I was asked to have an experi- 
ment with a man who claimed to be clairvoyant. 
When I arrived I was asked to write the maiden 
name of my mother on one slip of paper and three 
questions on other slips. The man left the room, 
and I had a friend with me to occupy his attention 
in the other room. It was in the man's hotel and 
the door was shut after him. He could not see 
where I was if the door had been open. I prepared 
my slips alone and put them in my vest-pocket. When 
the man came in he asked me to put each pellet 
against his head and then put it in my vest-pocket 
again. I did so. I then held one in my fingers and 
he lit it with a match and burned it up on an ink-well, 
and in their order he announced the contents of the 
pellets and answered the questions. 

This account, however, is not at all accurate. I 
made very careful observations at the time and wrote 
out a full account of the experiment immediately on 
my return home. Let me note the following most 
important facts which enabled me to discover the 
trick after I got home. / did not see through the 
trick at the time. But I did things and remembered 
them which enabled me to ascertain what the trick 
was afterward. 
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Th« man himwir mndc tlic Hli|)a of i>*pn on which 
I w rote the nnme aod qiiestiDOB. He took one slip 
I him. I noticvd thix fiuA diotinctly. On hb 
I from the room, noticing that I had not folded 
KiKh. lie anki-d mc tn fold them still more. 
I not folded mine ita he had his, and a» I alwayi 
t orders in such emerjjencics, io as not to show 
ikepticiim, I folded mini- an directed. He then 
1 n> to pUce eat-h pellet in order agninst hi* 
I for a moment and put it in my otlier vot- 
I did so and held the last one in my fingers 
f louHlinf; hi* forehead with it. He then ap- 
I to liglit it with a match and bum it up as 
then took another pellet out of mj 
and held it in front of me near the man. 
I then asked to hold tny left hand a){ainsl the 
forehead >o that he could rew) tlte cnntenta 
royantlj. This was to «erve as a help in the 
But it (fare the man an excuse for push- 
■ head against my hand in a way to stoop over 
I read the contents of the pelU-t which be was , 
1 to b«ve buntnl, and when this was dooa 
■ Mcond pellet from my fingen at>d I 
r the third. la the same way he went 
r peUeta. 
fc the man had dooe was to exchange his 
f Arst one and bam up his own instead 
i tnablMl him to h^ve oot peDet nhawl 
I the while and to unfold it below the 
f of tfie table which was between us. Now the 
1 paint to remark is lh« fact that f ntitk^ 
~ I rrehaitgt tlu pMrti, and yrt I 
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was watching him with all the care I knew how to 
exercise, though I did not know previously what the 
trick was or could be. You may ask tiien how I 
know that he exchanged the pellets. Well, the 
answer is simple. / brought aU four of my pdUU 
home xoith me. I went to the feUotB^s waite4}aiket 
and found the fourth torn in three pieces and wUh m$ 
question on U. Hence it was that only when I came 
to write out my report was I able to discover the 
proof of what took place. I was too busily employed 
by distracticms of attention whidi the f dlow insti- 
tuted to make more than a partial set of observa- 
tions, but these were sufficient when away, and put- 
ting two and two together, to discover the modus 
operandi of the trick. Of course I was already 
familiar in general with the pellet trick, but had not 
seen this particular form of it before. One must, 
however, simply set it down as an axiom that pellets 
simply condemn a pretension the moment that they 
are proposed, no matter what we think about the 
appearance of the performance. 

I shall refer next to a celebrated case which Spir- 
itualists always quote in proof of their contention. 
It is that of Professor ZoUner and the tying of 
four knots in an endless cord, a cord tied at the 
ends and sealed with wax seals. Zollner and Hare 
are constantly quoted because they were men of 
some reputation in their respective universities, 
Zollner of Leipsic and Hare of Pennsylvania. For 
this reason it will be well to examine Zollner's experi- 
'ment and statements to see if they are as conclusive 
as they appear. He gives his account of the ex- 
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|N?rinM>nt in htR work on Traiucend*iUat Phgnc: 
ia which he tri» to explain th« phjminil phcnotimM 
bj means of his pet tlieory of the fourtli tlinieiuicn 
flf KfmoK. ZoUner dcocribot his experiment «■ fol- 
lon: 

** Tbc hempen cord htu) a thtcknen of Hbout a 
■OUmctre; it wan Htnin;; nnil new, harin>{ htxii 
bought bv ni^rseir. Its single lenffth, before the 
tjing of t)ir knoU, wui itbout 1-l>9 centimctn-jt ; tlie 
length, therefore, of the double ttring, the ends 
h*riag been joined, nbout seventj-four rentim*. The 
catb were tied together in an onh'nary knot, and 
thn — — protruding from the knot by about 1 .R 
emtitns. — were laid on a piere of paper and *ealc<l 
to the same with ordinary scalinff-was. to that the 
knot jtut remained visible at the linrder of the i>eal. 
1^ P'P'^r around the iteal wat then eut offi as 
•bown in the illustration. 

** The above described Mwling of the two string*, 
with ajr am seal, was effected bjr ^^ifif in tny apart- 
marts, on the evening of December 16th, 18T7, at 
nine oVlock, under the eyes of several of my friends 
aad eoneague«, and not in the presence of Mr. Stade. 
Two other itrings of the same quality aitd dinien- 
aiow wnv sealed by Wilhelm Weber with Au teal, 
and m hia own rooms, on the tnoming of l)»c I7th of 
Decvoaber, at 10.80 a. m. With these four conln 
I went to tlio neighboring dwelling of one of my 
frwnds, who had offered to Mr. Henry Slade the 
hospitalitin of hia house, so as to place him esrlu- 
wvdy at my own and niv friend's disptNition, and 
for tilt tiiBc withdrawing him frocn the public Tbe 
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seance in question took place in my friend's sitting- 
room immediately after my arrival. I myself selected 
one of the four sealed cords, and, in order never 
to lose sight of it before we sat down at the tables 
I hung it around my neck, — the seal in front al- 
ways within my sight. During the seance, as pre- 
viously stated, I constantly kept the seal — remaining 
unaltered — before me on the table. Mr. Slade'i 
hands remained (M the time in sight; with the left 
he often touched his forehead, complaining of pain- 
ful sensations. The portion of the string hanging 
rested on my lap, — out of my sight, it is true, — 
but Mr. Slade's hands always remained visible to 
me. I particularly noticed that Mr. Slade's hands 
were not withdrawn or changed in position. He 
himself appeared to be perfectly peissive, so that we 
cannot advance the assertion of his having tied the 
knots by his consciotis will, but only that they, under 
these detailed circumstances, were formed in his 
presence without visible contact, and in a room il- 
luminated by bright daylight." 

The first thing to be remarked about Zollner's 
experiment thus described is the fact that he does 
not show the slightest consciousness of the psycho- 
logical elements entering into his experiment. We 
may digress at this point enough to remark also 
that, in this period, the primary interest in Spirit- 
ualism was in its physical claims, a most significant 
fact when viewed from the standpoint of traditional 
conceptions of miracles and from that of the physical 
sciences which had usurped the right to explain all 
the phenomena of human experience. Hence Zollner 
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jpprokcha the prvblem with the aanumption th«t 
pycfaology h»» Dothinft to do with it Aod th^t he 
h*a not to question the coiiipleteneo* utd sMumnce 
of hia obacrvation. IIo haa nppcarrd catUrly 'tgniy- 
rant of the innxim which rcqiiiru morv continiioiui 
otiMrvKtioa when dralinf^ with conacioiu bdngB than 
when dealing with inniiinuitr bodiw or forct». Hmict* 
the following considerations affecting the integrity 
of hia account of thr phi'nonicna. 

Tbefe are a nuinber of facta to he noted in rcfer- 
«aoe to the defective nature of the cvidmcc hero ad- 
dtwed io support of anything extraordinary and 
•gunst a very simplr trick. (1) We should mark 
the dispfuportionate nniount of dotail in the descrip- 
tioa of the preparations for the experiment and in 
tin dcMTiption of the expentnmt itwlf. This i» U» 
Babiral habit of the physicist, who either imagines 
that the preparation ls the main thing or leaves to 
odiera the verification of his work. Rut the point 
vfaerc be sbouk) hare shown the moat care and the 
■nt mtaute description was during the perfomwncc 
(fl) He does not say anything whatever about the his- 
lorj of the other three rords which he took with him. 
We aboaU know where they were put during the pcr- 
fomHUice and wtiat became of tht-m. (9) We are 
not told anything to show that he had rompaml the 
ward with the knots in it after the »cann; with the rani 
•a imkta to SUde. It ought to hare been aenirately 
■■■iurrd aftrr the performance to sec if any differ- 
«nc» between it then and before could be detected. In 
other words, Zoltncr should have aasumcd the pOMifail- 

r of aobititutuig ooe cord for aartber, wbieh be 
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thought he had excluded. (4) He does not tell'uB 
whether he examined the paper afterward on whidi 
the wax seals were pasted. Whether a substitute' cord 
was possible or not, this examination should hate 
been made as an evidential precaution. (6) He says 
nothing about any careful examination of the seab 
to show that they were identical with those he had 
put on the knotted end of the cord. (6) He does not 
say a word about the amount of time employed in the 
experiment or the tying of the ^^ fourth dimension 
knots." (7) Most important of all the omissions is 
one which was observed by Mrs. Sidgwick in the 
study of the case. Zollner does not tell us that the 
experiment was made several times before it succeeded. 
This was stated in another work by the author. The 
failure gave Slade an opportunity to prepare dupli- 
cate cords, after observing the one or ernes Zollner 
had with him, and to substitute his own cord for 
that of Zollner. (8) He does not give any details 
of what went on between the time of sitting down at 
the table and the final tying of the knots. Here was 
a crucial moment when the most minute accoimt of 
the experiment should have been made. (9) He does 
not say when the account of the experiment was writ- 
ten. To give it value it should have been from notes 
made on the occasion and written out immediately 
afterward. (10) Though very careful to give the 
dates on which the cords were prepared, no care is 
taken to tell us when or on what dates the experiment 
was performed. (11) We are not told whether Slade 
touched or examined the cord in his own hands or 
not. (IS) No indication is given regarding the 
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cimnc«s thai Slade niajr have hod to raamine the 
friead'* cord luid to Ik; pr<-pttn.-d fur a rrproductioD 
of ZaUner's. 

Aay OOP of the last cirvvn defects in the account 
of this experiment is *ufflcieiit to nullify its •cientiffe 
durader, and much the same verdict can be fpvai 
agaitut Han-'* L-iperitnentx, which, in fact, werv not 
M> good sa ZoUocr's. If these students of the prob- 
lem had been acquainted with ps^choloKV ttnd t)i« 
aumy pitfalU in such phcuomoia, they would bare 
btcB curful to provide against tlirir fall. But noth- 
ing aairc an unwarranted confidence in the esperi- 
BOiU of phjrsirists in a field for which the; are not 
equipped at all will explain the influence of their 
•ooouats, and «e have to educate the public still in 
ths fundamental weaknesses of such instances. The/ 
ar« sununariiEed in nialot>a«rvatiao and defective 
meaiorT, with consequent failures in detailed accmmts 
of the facts. The inalobservatkNi is prorable in this 
csar, though defectif-e memory is not, but we are 
bound to suspect it under the cireunwtanccs because 
of the lack of data to evchide it. At least it is so 
powihle tJiat we must demand security against lite 
•uapicioo of it in order to revpect the acnnint mure 
than we do. 

But the defender of Zcillner will say that, whatever 
the ubjectjuns to the rord experiment, wr cannot rx> 
plain that of putting wooden rings on the foot of 
a table standing some distance off and with another 
table between it and llie man Imlding the con) on 
vhicb the rings are fastened. But if the reader will 
t account he will find it far more defective 
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in details than that of the knot-tying. ZoUner gives 
no adequate account of it whatever. We do not know 
how it began, what the history of the table was, what 
Slade did while the experiment was going on, how 
and when the rings were prepared, what opportuni- 
ties Slade had or did not have to have similar ones 
prepared and previously placed on the chair-leg, etc 
There is in fact practically nothing but the result 
to convince the reader of the story, and this as- 
sumes confidence in Zollner's judgment and abilities 
to protect himself against fraud. There is no evi- 
dence whatever in his account that he did so protect 
himself. 

What readers of such narratives constantly forget 
is the simple fact that their reading depends on 
forming a definite conception of events as they are 
described, and we forget that incompleteness of the 
account prevents us from forming a true conception 
of the facts. In other words, the psychological con- 
tinua may not correspond to the physical continua 
in the events, and yet we are forced from the very 
narrative to assume them to be the same. Our psy- 
chological continua consist of the conceptions which 
the narrative carries: the physical continua con- 
sist of events which may either not be seen by the 
observer at all or may not be described when they 
are seen. Hence we have to be careful about accept- 
ing any story, especially stories about unusual 
events, as accurately representative of the facts. 
Careful study of details for omissions or for time 
and intellectual chasms should always be made, and 
it will often reveal imperfections that throw sus- 
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mplvtely cviden- 
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tiftl of the claimB tet up for them. Thla U perTccUj 
dear id thr atrcount of Zollnrr att quoU'«l, and it cither 
vitiate* hi« other incitlrnts, whirh I ha^e nu ipaoe to 
examine, or it suggests skeptieal caution In aercptiag 



K/lli«ni. 
■ On 



One of the best papers nn the problem psyrhologi- 
eaU; of thete phyiiical plicnonirna is one by Dr. 
Riduinl Hodgson in the I'roeetdingi of the Socictj 
for Psychical Re»cnrrh (Vol. IV ). It eoneema 
** MatobwTvation and Lapse of Memory,'* and fol- 
Inwcd an able article by Iblrs. Sidgwick on the physi- 
cal phenomena of Spiritualism. It was found that 
VOat people had such confidence in their powen of 
obaerration and memory that it was necessary to per- 
form some experiments showing that this confidence 

i^t be mititnken. The consequence was an extensive 
of sueh experiments consisting of sUte-writing 
nances on which varioa* people were to rrport 
witboat being told the object of them. The ranilt 
▼indicated the judgmmt of Dr. Hoilgson and hia 
eoadjutors in the work and proved that only expert 
obaerrers can be truntn) to grrc an adequate account 
of what occun on such occanons. One incident which 
Dr. Hodgson tells and which was an experience that 
mduced hitn to institute tlie experiments was the 
following. He dcacnbe« what he witncsMrd in Indui 
b eonnection with a Hindu juggler and an Kngliih 
«&»r. 

"The juggler was sitting upon the ground iifr- 
I'VMdiately in front of the hotel, with hit frf-t croued. 
I carved wooden figures wore resting on the 
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ground, about two feet distant from the juggler. 
Some coins were also lying on the ground near the fig- 
ures. The juggler began talking to the figures, which 
moved at intervals, bowing, * kissing,' and bumping 
against each other. The coins also began to move, and 
one of them apparently sprang from the ground and 
struck one of the figures. An officer and his wife, 
who had but recently arrived at the hotel, were spec- 
tators with myself, and we stood probably within two 
yards' distance of the juggler. I knew how the trick 
was performed ; they did not know. The officer drew 
a coin from his pocket, and asked the juggler if this 
coin would also jump. The juggler replied in the 
affirmative, and the coin was then placed near the 
others on the groimd, after which it betrayed the 
same propensity to gymnastic feats as the juggler's 
own coins. Two or three other travellers were pres^it 
at the dinner in the evening of the same day, and in 
the course of the conversation the officer described 
the marveUous trick which he had witnessed in the 
afternoon. Referring to the movements of the coin, 
he said that he had taken a coin from his own pocket 
and placed it on the ground himself, yet that this 
coin had indulged in the same freaks as the other 
coins. His wife ventured to suggest that the juggler 
had taken the coin and placed it on the ground, but 
the officer was emphatic in repeating his statement, 
and appealed to me for confirmation. He was, how- 
ever, mistaken. I had watched the transaction with 
special curiosity, as I knew what was necessary for 
the performance of the trick. The officer had ap- 
parently intended to place the coin upon the ground 
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elf, but M he WHS doing ko, the juggler leant 

■ forwiuti, ilexteroufllj, and in a uioet nno)]- 

■ive manner, rccei*wJ thr coin from the fingers 

officer as the latter was stooping down, and laid 

1 to Uie other*. If tJie juggler had not Uius 

t coin, but had allowed tlie officer hinuclf 

1 the ground, the trick, a* actually per- 

) hare bevn frustrated." 

r less extenuation of the uffirer** liability 

rvation and lapse uf memory, Ur. Hodg- 

I on to Nij regarding tlie incident what it is 

rtont always to remember. 

' I Uiink it highly improbable that the move- 
r tlie juggler entirely esca[*ed the perception 
— idf^j improbable, that is to say. 
r was obMlutely unawarv of the jug- 
at the moment of its happening: but I 
e that, atthough on imprvasion was mode upon 
it was so alight as to be speedily 
I by the officer's imagination of himself as 
ing and placing the coin upon the ground. The 
I may mit, had obtained no insight into thr 
< oprmndi of the triek, and his fundamental 
prcNOtotioo of the only patent oecurmice that 
t ban given him the clue to its pcrrormanoe ik- 
1 ooinpktcly from afterward, in rcflectioa, 
•rrhiag »t any explanation. Just similariy, many 
■n hoBort witness may have described himself am hav* 
ing pUocd one sbte upon another at a sitting with 
a ' nodiam,* whereas it was the medium who did so, 
■■d who ponibly effected at tlic *ame time ona or two 
" Ktioiu ohogetber unaotictd by the m 
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I cannot quote from the reports of people who wit- 
nessed the slate^writing of Mr. Davey, as they 
are too elaborate and detailed to do so. But if 
readers of this brief account will go to the volume 
mentioned they wiU find overwhelming evidence that 
lay reports not involving previous knowledge of the 
trick cannot be used for proof of the " supernatural " 
or supernormal, but at most only as reason for care- 
ful investigation. There is no use to indulge in pride 
about the matter. This will only help to keep us in 
illusion on such things. The sooner we all admit that 
there is much that we are not able to detect or ob- 
serve, the better are we protected against illusion. 
This ought to be apparent to any one who has wit- 
nessed the performances of Hermann and Keller. We 
never suppose for an instant in such cases that we 
are witnessing miracles. We know that they are 
tricks, and we are generally quite content to admit 
our inability to see through them. Why should we 
not admit the same frailties in performances which 
profess to be ordinarily inexplicable? Why should 
we pride ourselves in our powers when the perform- 
ance claims to be " supernatural," and have no such 
pride when it is a juggler's trick? We cannot expect, 
without previous training and experience, to have 
any more knowledge of the one than the other, and 
if we would only admit this frankly we might be will- 
ing to rely upon the judgment of experts in the in- 
vestigation of such things. We should be less fre- 
quently fooled if we did this than when we try the 
investigation for ourselves. In some instances, as 
I have already intimated, it is impossible for any 
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ODe to observe the crucinl facts iipcin which an ex- 
planation reato, lu the [HTfumier eoncetthi litem from 
tu. No skill at obseri'stioD will serve in such eir- 
cunurt&ncea. The olHicrver nenht previoiu knowledge 
of the phenomenA to enable hini to observe when he 
eaniwt obiterve the tariM. 

I sluUl not aAsume &n attitude of contempt or ridi- 
cule against reportu of physical phenomena nor 
ai^nsl the reslilv of tlicm. I slinll not deny the 
poitibOitjf of rstraordinnry phyoical phenomena. For 
that 1 know therv amy be such, but I have not had 

ij penunal experiences of nirli, and am not entitled 
codorsv thetn until I do. All such phenonwiia that 

have witnesMcd have cither been explicable by trick- 
ery or were prov«l to be such by actual observatiooa. 
Od« celebrated sLale-writer. often quoted to me, waa 
Uw nibjcct of two experiments with me, and in the 
■nrj fint experiment I discovered him writing on a 
•l»t« below the edge of the table, and in otitrr in- 
■tsnoa he exchanged slates so dexterously that, but 
for my trained habits of obser^'ation, I should not 
bave teen the incidents that made skepticism iropera- 
tire, and that proved the natural explanation of the 
ttSm. 

Bat in spite of my experirncr I shall not take an 
attitude of denial in such things. I shall admit that 
it is only a matter of adequate eviilcnce tn prove the 
daims of physical pht-nottieno, and «» I shift upon 
the narrator the burden of pn>of that they occur. I 
have, too, some acnse of htimor about this situation. 
I have myself osktd the scii^nlific world to listen to 
entata extraordmary phenon>ena in psychology, and 
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I am not going to belie the principles involved in 
this demand and show a dogmatic denial of physical 
phenomena. I shcdl listen as patiently to accounts 
of them as I ask scientists to listen to the psychologi- 
cal phenomena that demand explanation. I shall not 
repeat their folly and ne^ect. But this attitude does 
not absolve me from the duty to make the credentials 
of my belief as severe as the nature of the phenomena 
requires, and no one should expect or demand of me 
anything but the most careful and cautious limita- 
tions imder which conviction is to be established. 

But, whatever the attitude which I shall take re- 
garding physical phenomena, I must insist that they 
have certain most important defects on any theory of 
their character that relegates them to a secondary 
place in the investigation of the claims of Spiritual- 
ism. The first of these defects is that they are much 
the most difficult of the phenomena to validate. The 
second is that they are much less frequent than the 
psychological phenomena having a scientific interest. 
The third is that they occur under circumstances in 
most instances that associate them with the ordinary 
tricks of jugglers. These three considerations are 
matters of great weight in any attempt to study such 
phenomena. I may add also what I have already 
indicated, namely, that they are quite irrelevant of 
themselves to prove the claims of the spiritualist even 
on the supposition that they are genuine. There must 
be the accompaniment of phenomena illustrating the 
personal identity of deceased persons to effect this 
result, and if these phenomena can be obtained with- 
out a resort to methods associated with prestidigita- 
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tioD, «nd under conditiooa adequate to the proof of 
grauinmro, wc atiould miMl niilur«lly doprnd upon 
the liinpkr process. Hence, while tlie phyiticai phe- 
ivnniT!^ require invcstiffation, &nd should be cxuii- 
ioed with an opvn niind, we should nt^glcct the really 
CTOcift] fmcts if wc risked our case upon any such 
endenttals, und while I shall liMtcn witli patienct- uid 
onbuused mind to any accounts of such phenomena. 
I must Iw indulf^ a continunl skepticism refpudiog 
thetii, until they have accumulated in such abundance 
as to acrord with the quantitative standards of scicD- 
tific method. HitJ)ert», the very best records of such 
real or allej^i'd facts liave been so defective, and 
human testimony so unreliable that nuspenM; of judg- 
ncnt is still an imperative duty. The actual outcome 
of many rxperinients by qualified observers has been 
•ach that strong contemjit for claiitu n-garding 
phyncal phenomena may be indulged with sonie 
ezrUM-, mpecially by thow who are familiar with 
•cKfitifc knowledge. But I shall not indulge that 
temper of mind. I have be«(d narratives whidi, 
though I remain uncertain as to the ezplanatiDti, I 
am eertnin that further invaatigatioa is nrceissry 
for any eondusioot even for that of trickery, and as 
the phenomnui are pcr«naial, and in this age of ex- 
pectation so liable to produce iDosion if they arc not 
genera]. I think lliere it the same reason for patient 
examioalion of (iH-m without ivgard to expected or 



CHAPTER IX 

SUBCOKSCIOUS ACTION AND 8ECONDAET FEE80NALITT 

There is another type of phenomena, and this time 
they are psychological in their character, that often 
claim to be spiritistic in their origin. They were little 
known until the last quarter of a century. Hints 
of their nature were noted before this date, but little 
systematic knowledge of them was accepted until com- 
paratively recent times. In their more highly organ- 
ized form they have been denominated *^ secondary 
personality." But as this more highly developed form 
of the phenomena is preceded by various unconscious 
or subconscious mental phenomena, it will be necessary 
to approach the discussion of secondary personality 
through these. It will be best, however, to clearly 
define what we mean by secondary personality, and 
to do this it will be necessary to define and explain 
what we mean by personality in general and psycho- 
logical usage. 

Many people confuse the meanings of the terms 
" person " and " personality," assuming that they 
mean substantially the same thing. This is in fact 
not the case. They originally had the same etymo- 
logical import, but the exigencies of intellectual and 
philosophical development gave them a somewhat 
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different mruting. !l i* ]iicV of rninilwrity triUi thii 
drvdopramt Uiat Ifada to the coofiwion of these tcrnw. 
I Uull brk-fly KtAle the hirtor;r of the term*. Knd then 
de&»t their import for pmcnt thought. 

" Per*OR ** in from the Ijitin " per$onn," m m&ak 
lued in the tliottre* to repreaent ad iinp«r»OD»tioa. 
Then it ounc to denote the character so repmented, 
and fitudl; to denote n human beinf^, whirli in its 
mcaBiog to-daj. The Gndc " Proanpon" (npJvmvw) 
at flrrt denoted the fore or viMigr. and later became 
the tcnn for mask, as " prr>ona " in Lttin. When 
the term came li> denote a human being it did to 
aecerding to the intellectual intero«ta serred by it. 
la KKial and political mattera it denoted the whole 
tmng being, physical and mental, and in law it so 
appUta itill. In theology and philosophy it often 
m^^ the tubject of ronscimiimes* and abatradcd 
from the body. But the term as denoting Iht* sub- 
ject waji adjustable to any philosophy, and so with 
the materialist would mean the physical organism 
asaofiated with it« function*. With the opposite 
school H would be more or teas identical with the soul, 
thoogh not «elting aside its common appliratioo to 
the organura as well. But in all philoaophie schooU 
** |»efWMi " rather implied some «ort of unity or ringl*- 
ntat of the thing which manifentrd ftinrtions. Thii 
unity or nngleftes* may l>e nothing mnn ihnn space- 
■hoh wa a, or apparent onene»« of the «uhjeet, though 
anftlyna might show it composed of ekments. But 
physically it was one thing, and philouiphi rally and 
theologieally it came to denote a Rtmplc subject, 
thaai^ there were diffcreoct* of opinion about ce<n 
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this. Through all phases of belief, however, onentOt 
in so far as space-occupation was concerned, was the 
implication of the term. 

The term ** personality " is what we call an abstract 
term. It is derived from the idea of a quality de- 
scribing a person, and so denotes what characterizes 
a person. In philosophy this characteristic was con- 
sciousness, or the stream of ccmsciousness which was 
supposed to attest the need of a soul to explain it 
But in the course of its development it assumed three 
rather distinct meanings, though they are closely 
related to each other. (1) It was often used as syn- 
onymous with ** person." (S) It is often used to de- 
note the group of mental states which constitute our 
normal mental activity, and which indicate that we are 
^^ persons " rather than machines. (S) It often de- 
notes those peculiar characteristics by which we dis- 
tinguish one " person " from another. The true 
meaning which it has for psychology is the second^ 
at least when dealing with the problem affecting this 
chapter. 

The confusion of most people about the term comes 
from its application in " secondary personality,*' 
which seems to them to imply a second person in con- 
nection with the same physical organism, and hence 
they actually often suppose that the psychologist 
means to recognize the presence of another and in- 
dependent " person " in connection with certain phe- 
nomena, and then wonder why we do not call it spirit ! 
The fact is that the psychologist uses the term to 
eliminate the supposition of an independent ** per- 
son " in connection with the assumed phenomena. 
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The distincUoD between " primary " *nd '* secondary 
prnoiuJity " wa« uloptrd to distinguiiih between cer- 
tain nonual mental activitiet and certain abnormal 
activiticn which nmulatcd the prcKcncr and influence 
of aaoUier " pcr«on " Lbaii tlie one properly aaaociated 
with a gircn organism. With the confuaioa between 
** peraoa " and " personality " it was natural to sup- 
paw that " secondary permoality " implied another 
" person." and a» this wa* not physical the meaning 
was not dear. But this can be explaintd, and the 
ilhiaioQ about it easily remoTMl. 

Wilhuut regard to the distinction between " prn 
aary " and " secondary," p<rtonalitjf in psychology 
dcootea a stream of cooscioutneas kept cootinuoua, 
or to aofoe way associated as a whole in its units, by 
memory. We know it as our normal consciousnoa 
and its associated stales constituting a stream* so to 
■peak. Memory is thr fart whidi holds these states 
together and enables us to think of oursclTcs as one 
subject or being. ** PcTKmality " is thus a group 
of mental statn or ezpericncea which eonstitute a 
unity of some kind and is what we imply by a "* pur- 
son," psychologically speaking. But certain farts 
haTe been observed in mental experience which seem 
to «how the irsiiilmce of acliTitiv* that are not known 
iir mnembered by this normal coosciousDeBs, and when 
this independent group of mental state* assumes the 
semblance of another " person," we call it ** second- 
ary pcivonalitT." to denote both that it belongs tn the 
same " person " or organism as the normal or pri- 
nary eoosciousness and that it simulates the reality of 
•B independent >* person." But it is only a sepa- 
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rate group of mental states not connected by mem' 
cry with the primary personality, though it may 
show a memory of its own. The important point 
in the definition of it, however, is its relation to the 
same subject or organism as the primary perscmality, 
and its apparent independence. It may exhibit many 
or all the traits of another '^ person" or human 
being than the one exhibited by the primary person- 
ality, and yet be a fimctional activity of this same 
subject or ** person." In this way the term denotes 
a class of phenomena which exclude the spiritistic 
interpretation instead of implying it. 

As the primary personality is what we recognize 
as the normal consciousness, we have to regard the 
secondary personality as unconscious. The mental 
activity in secondary personality may be essentially 
like that of the primary personality, and may even 
be called a consciousness, but owing to the fact that 
it has no necessary memory connection with the pri- 
mary personality or consciousness, it must be re- 
garded, relatively at least, as unconscious. This way 
of viewing it, however, tends to produce confusion 
in our conception of it. To say that it is essentially 
like the primary consciousness, and yet to refuse 
it the name of consciousness, is to make it appear that 
it should be given the name of another consciousness, 
and this is often done in the term " subliminal con- 
sciousness,'' thus distinguishing the primary as the 
supraliminal consciousness. This is all very well 
when we are using the term " consciousness " merely 
as an abstract term for mental activity in general, 
but in so using it we do not identify it with the ordi- 
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ition of the trmi, which involrcH nomwl 
■ of czpnirace. But whether we thM uk 
the t«nn in Hs nurowcr or wider import will not 
mitect the achwl dittinrtion bctwrcn primn.rj and 
•Mondu'j' penoDolitj a^ determined by the &baence 
of the prifflATjr memory of the secondary states, and 
■omctimei or always vice ver$a. The main point is 
DOl what we ahall call it, but how we (thall conceive 
ita relation to the primary pcritonatity, and that is, 
oar in which wc arc not normally consdoiu of the 
cTcnta occurring in subliminai state*. Tliis fact en- 
ables ua to approach the functioiuil actirities of bcc- 
oodMTj personality throufjh our ordinarily uneon- 
■rious action or what ta sometimes called subconscious 
ptMnomena. Secondary prrsonaljly is but a nwre 
hi|^y organized system of subliminal ercnta, white 
the ordinary subconscious activities are less imitative 
of indqxndent penMXiality, if they do it at all, or are 
in harmony with the fonctiotis of the normal con- 
•esousona, while secondary personality is dissociated 
fran it, and so exhibits the systematic action of dis- 
srwiatino when- the normally Kubconscious functiuns 
are aasocdated with the primary personality. They 
afford, however, tlie (iroper means of approach to 
the dissociated phenomena of secondary personality. 
There is a whole group of unconscious fimctioDS 
wkidi we treat as physiological and not bkoIaI. They 
an roeb m digestion, circulatiofi, McreUoo, and the 
rdkxes. With these we have notiuug to do in iUus- 
trating what we mean by unoonsdous mental aetiona 
temioatiog in the organisation of •ecoodarf pc^ 
In approaching these mnadmry jimaeim- 
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ena we must begin with those functions which began 
in acts of normal consciousness and finally developed 
into unconscious or involimtary actions. 

The first simple illustration of such actions is that 
of walking or using the limbs, with the develojNaaent 
of which we are all familiar. In infancy, for in- 
stance, we have to learn to walk by hard work. The 
first efforts in this direction require the most care- 
ful attention and deliberate volitions. The irregular 
motor action of the child has to be overccnne by the 
slow and hardly won control of the muscles in a de- 
sired direction. Gradually the child learns to do 
this more easily, and finally the act becomes appar- 
ently involuntary, imtil we can control our walking 
without thinking about it. It is the same with the 
hands or other muscular activities. All of them are 
gradually learned and become unconscious, although 
they are capable of being initiated or interrupted at 
will at any time in our normal condition, showing 
that the relation of consciousness to them is not 
wholly lost in these circumstances. But they may be 
carried on by subliminal activities after the voluntary 
and deliberate influence of consciousness has been 
withdrawn. If the influence of normal consciousness 
were at any time dissociated from these automatic 
results of habit, we should discover a discoordinated 
set of actions which would be referred to subliminal 
action entirely, and so be regarded as abnormal. We 
refer these normally unconscious acts to habit, and 
this can mean only that the system acquires automatic 
tendencies to act along the lines of frequent volun- 
tary action, and in proportion as the actions become 
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uneonscitxi* they represent agcocics bordering on 
what we call Kcondnrj pcrvonolity ; and if thcjr 
become, as they perhaps do at times, diwoeiated from 
the functioiu of the normal consdousiwas, thcj take 
OB the systematic character of secondary personality. 

The acts of reading, writinff, and playing miuic 
are the same as walking, and t>econ)e automatic with 
experience. They arc, of course, not purely auto- 
matic in the sense of being wholly unrelated to normal 
cixueiousQess, but arc not directed deliberately by the 
will. They are all asitociated with the normal or 
primary personality, though not directly and wholly 
controlled by it. If they became diMocialed from 
this they would assume the character of another per- 
•ooality. 

In the mental life, as distinct from its expresaioa 
in muscular actions, the best iltustratioD of subcao- 
•ctcius actiTity is in Reproduction or Association. 
Reproduction we found in on earlier chapter to be 
the ncaJling of post events to consciousness. This 
act is always more or leas njbconseiuus, and ia per- 
hajM never a directly conscious act, though deliberate 
effort on the part of the conscious mind may have 
■a influencr iip«in the mulL Rtil the act of associa- 
tive recall is subliminal, because it has first to do its 
work before the mtnd becomes conscious exactly of 
what it recalls. We may have a part of the past 
experience recalled, and then rndcavor lu recall more 
at it, aware that we have not reproduced the whole 
of iL But still we hare to rely upon ■ubconscious 
action to effect the spedflc recall. The fact, bawerer, 
: it ia subliminal is rvidcnt rram two typta of 
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experience. The first is in the sudden recall of past 
events after having failed to voluntarily recall them, 
and the second is the sporadic and unconsciouB re- 
call of the past while thinking about things wholly 
unconnected with the present state of consciousness. 
The two phenomena represent the same law of ac- 
tion, though one of them does not involve any rela- 
tion to a previous intention. We are all familiar with 
the phenomenon of trying to recall some name or 
event and finding ourselves unable to do it. After 
various trials we give it up, and then the name or 
event will suddenly appear in consciousness without 
any warning or expectation, at a moment when we 
are not thinking about it. The mind has subcon- 
sciously been in pursuit of the desired incident, and 
finally succeeds in eliciting it. The second class to 
which I referred represents recall due to some asso- 
ciated state of the mind or body not noticed at the 
time. This is a very frequent phenomenon. For 
instance, we may be occupied with some work and 
a noise may occur and some memory will be evoked 
that is wholly unrelated to the thing we are think- 
ing about. I remember once that a fine spring zephyr 
recalled a scene that I had witnessed a year before, 
though at the time of the recall I was occupied in 
reading a novel wholly unrelated to what I recalled. 
Any accidental emotion or sensation may divert the 
mind for a moment from the present state and re- 
produce past events to interrupt the main thread of 
consciousness. All this is subliminal and does not 
involve the voluntary eff^ort of the subject. 

Another illustration is a little difi^erent. In walk- 
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ing we are as much guided by what we do not 
specificaUy notice as we are by the objects that we 
consciously observe. In fact, we may be so occupied 
with our thoughts that we do not consciously notice 
objects at all. That is, we may not ap perceive them 
or directly think about them. Yet we may sufficiently 
regard them to avoid them. To do this we must 
have our life adjusted to many things which we do 
not directly will or observe. They produce their 
effect on the mind, but that effect is not a conscious 
one. That they have an influence is apparent if we 
close our eyes at any time that we are reflecting and 
walking about. The ordinary reflexes by which our 
movements are guided are thus cut off. 

All these instances are such as are articulated with 
the normal acts of the mind, and reflect a definite 
adjustment of the various functions of the mind and 
body to each other. In them facts and experience 
seem properly associated. But I come next to a tjrpe 
of actions which represent the rise of dissociated 
functions. I have shown in an earlier chapter that 
the phenomena of dissociation are as frequent as 
those of association, and in their proper relations are 
just as necessary as the latter. We forget many 
things because they have no direct importance for 
the main object of our thoughts and plans. Things 
that we do not directly noticH^ and hold in attention 
are easily forgotten. The regulation of our move- 
ments is handed over to functions that tend to lose 
their conscious connection with our present thoughts 
and interests. But in the normal state the oonnec* 
tion is easily established again. When the abnormal 
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arises the functions may act separately and with 
apparent reference to different ends. Thus in ab- 
sent-mindedness we will do things which we had no 
previous intention of doing, and they are done under 
some sort of suggestion. A thought may occur to 
us, recaUed unconsciously, and being in a more or 
less automatic condition, we at once perform the act 
involved, and either know nothing about it or do not 
observe it until it has been done. The best illustra- 
tion, however, is found in such movements as are insti- 
gated by sensory impressions which we do not notice 
at the time but which come to consciousness the mo- 
ment the acts take place. Thus I often resolve to do a 
certain thing, and then it occurs that I must first do 
something else. I start to do this second thing and 
suddenly find myself doing the first. This is a very 
frequent occurrence. The effect of the previous 
thought is not nullified by the second one, and it lin- 
gers in the subliminal state to emerge in an automatic 
action. 

The dissociation becomes more complete in abnor- 
mal phenomena. One of the best illustrations of it 
is found in hysteria and other neuraesthenic difficul- 
ties. It is connected with the limitation of the field of 
vision. In patients of the type indicated the field of 
vision often becomes so limited that objects which 
would ordinarily be seen in the indirect field are not 
seen at all. Thus a pencil off at one side will not be 
seen when normally it would be clearly visible. The 
extent of this limitation varies much. In some only a 
small portion of the retina is sensitive to visible 
stimuli. But the interesting fact to be noted is that, 
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if the penon br m*\itd in hypnosis to ttU what h« mv 
in this indirect field, he ma; be able to give as full an 
account of it as if he had »ceD it normally. He would 
•ajF normally that he did not see the pencil or other 
object, but in hypnosis would tell that he had seen it, 
and he would tell this without Hu^^geation, merely in 
raponac to the request to say what he saw. A similar 
pbenomenon occurs in connection witli hypnonit. We 
may produce anasthcHin by suggestion, and then m- 
rtitutc a series of sensory impressions upon the »cn- 
•oriuin and the Rubject will know nothing about it, 
but if told that he will tetl all about it after awaken- 
ing he will give a full account of it, showing that 
the mind has taken notice of the facts unconsciously. 
Let me give tome illustrations of this from expert- 
menL 

Ur. Boris Sidis reports a case in which a hypnotic 
patient was told a number of things under hypoom, 
*uch OH tliat she would not see him when her eyes 
were opened ; that she is a child of two years of »gt, 
■4c. A hat ia placed on his head and she Beet thit 
hanging in the air. She is told that she cannot mc 
his spectacles, but when they are moved she answers 
that she does not see them, though she matt* ber 
eyes as the spectacle* move. Doctor Sidis holds a 
newapaper before her and >bc cannot sec it or his 
hand, but when his linger points to a word she can 
prooounce it. This the doo, but immediately after- 
ward she cannot recall tlie words. If asked to re- 
call them and the finger |Kiints to the words, she 
npeats them. When the paper is mnovcd she don 
■Mtbow what she has wid. 
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Now comes the interesting feature of this case. 
On awakening at the end of this long series of 
experiments, the patient had no recollection of what 
had passed. She was then asked to shut her eyes, 
and a pen was given her. She was told to try to 
recollect what occurred when asleep, but she could 
not remember anything. The pen meanwhSU wrote 
withotut the patienfs knotdedge an accatmt of what 
had occurred.** 

The italics are my own. But we have here evi- 
dence that the impressions were actually recorded 
and were accessible to automatic writing, though the 
normal consciousness had no recollection of them. 
As the sensory impression was not apparently per- 
ceived, we naturally expect no recall of the facts, but 
they actually are recalled and show traces of having 
been subliminally observed and subliminally repro- 
duced. 

Doctor White reports a case of a person not ac- 
customed to drinking, but who accidentally drank 
too much on one occasion and had amnesia, or inabil- 
ity to remember events, for three hours. That is, 
after recovery of normal conditions he could not re- 
member what he had done during these three hours. 
Under hypnosis he told the whole story, and it was 
confirmed. Here again the sensory impressions were 
subliminally perceived, though the normal conscious- 
ness was not aware of them. The functions of the 
mind were so dissociated that while one was occupied 
with its object the other was not connecting its ex- 
perience with the first. 

Another more striking case by Doctor Sidis and 
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Dr. Morton Prince illustrates the phenomenon in a 
different form. It was a case of producing visual 
hallucinations by tactual stimuli. They occurred in 
a hysterical patient. I give their account verbatim. 
They were investigating ansnthesia. 

^The experiments which were made to determine 
the nature of the ans»thesia produced interesting 
results. These experiments are of a well-known class 
which have been frequently made use of to show that 
ansnthesia is not a true ansnthesia, but that im- 
pressions from the ansnthetic parts which seem not 
to be felt are really perceived subconsciously. 

^ They may be made in several ways. The method 
we made use of consisted in producing a visual hallu- 
cination whenever the anesthetic hand was touched. 
That is to say, if the anesthesia is functional, al- 
though the subject does not consciously perceive the 
tactile impression, he sees the image of a number 
which correspondji with the number of times the 
hand is pricked or touched. This was found to be 
the result in this case. Whenever the hand was 
pricked a certain number of times successively, he 
always saw that number as an hallucination. The 
number was always correct, and showed that subcon- 
sciousW the pricks must have been felt. 

**The details of the experiment were as follows: 
The anx'sthetic hand was placed behind n screen and 
the patient was told to look in a glass of water and 
tell what he saw there. Impressions made on the 
ansmthetic hand gave rise to visual hallucinations 
sjrmbolically representing the sensory stimuli. Thus, 
for example, when his hand was touched, very lightly. 
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five times, he saw the figure five very vividly, and 
described it in detail. He saw the number written; 
it looked very large; and he saw it written on the 
back of a hand. 

*' The intensity of the hallucination was very weD 
brought out when, projecting the hallucinatory hand 
on a screen instead of in the water, the patient out- 
lined it with a pencil. When one of us placed his 
hand on the screen by the side of the hallucinatory 
hand and the patient was asked to tell which hand 
looked more real, he insisted that both hands locked 
equally real, except that the hallucinatory hand 
looked a little farther away.'* 

The evidence of subconscious impressions is over- 
whelming in such instances, as they illustrate the 
phenomena of hallucinations which, as previously ex- 
plained, are due to secondary stimuli. We might 
more easily dispute the real ansesthesia, if the subcon- 
scious image had been in the field of touch, but it 
matters not what we say or think about the tactual 
condition of the sensorium, the conversion of the 
stimulus into a visual hallucination shows subliminal 
processes of some kind, while the assurance of anaes- 
thesia in touch doubly indicates this subconscious 
action. 

Illustrations of this kind might be quoted indef- 
initely, but these suffice to prove the fact of sublim- 
inal mental action and to illustrate the source of 
secondary personality when it assumes a systematic 
or organized form. The instances quoted are spo- 
radic illustrations, and do not show developed sec- 
ondary personality in any form to simulate a real 
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penon. TIio; indicate, howerer, the diaaociBlioi 
funrtioni nnd prcpnrc u« to undrnrt.iind tlic * 
phcaamtnm in a more highly developed fonn. I come 
now to iRBtanccB of this *;atcDifttic type of secondnr; 
peraotuUitv or aubliiriinal action where we find the 
■iinulatioo of other than the nornwl pcnon. It U 
in tht* Ust clniiH of plienomraa that we find another 
type of pseudo-spiritiiitie farts. The simulation of 
other Ihiin the nnmial pemon, Imwever, dow not 
alwujw take the fomi of alle^^) spirits, and for tliat 
rttuoa it afTordu ii« an adniimble preraution aKninat 
■MVptinn: atieh claims when they ocoir. I shall ^md- 
tiaUy lend up to the alleged spiritistir type and illu*- 
tnte ouea which make no pretence of this. 

I ahall begin with the historic i*a«c of PmfeKsor 
Juict. It wa» rnilly a ca»p of triph- prrsonatityi 
bat tbb only shows that the dissociation may extend 
to Tuiou* grotipf of mental iitnlcs which may nib- 
lirninally group thenuelvcs in different wayv. Dr. 
Jaact call* the three separate persnnalitio« by the 
tuunn of Leonie. Leontine, and Leonore to represent 
the diMociatpd penonalitjes of Madame B. Leonie U 
the naaiv for Madame B. in her normal or primary 
ftate. Leontine n the name for her Mcondary state. 
LeonoR u the name for llie ternary state, whidi ti 
deeper than the other two. I now take ilanefs own 
accDUDt ot ibe oue, trmnalaled intj> Enpluh tn Mr. 
Mjvn* Bmmum PmotuOUi/. etc. 

"lo thwe re»e«rrfie« Mme. B. tn her ewry-dajr 
■mdition is known by the name of Leonie. In tlw 
bjpMitir trance she baa dwMen for benelf the i 
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personality. Behind these two, this triple personality 
is completed by a mysterious Leonore, who may for 
the present be taken as non-existent. A post-hyp- 
notic suggestion was given to Leontine, that is to 
say, Leonie was hypnotized and straightway became 
Leontine, and Leontine was told by Professor Janet 
that after the trance was over, and Leonie had re- 
sumed her ordinary life, she, Leontine, was to take 
off her apron — the joint apron of Leonie and Leon- 
tine — and then to tie it on again. The trance was 
stopped, Leonie was awakened, and conducted Pro- 
fessor Janet to the door, talking with her usual re- 
spectful gravity on ordinary topics. Meantime, her 
hands — the joint hands of Leonie and Leontine — 
untied her apron, the joint apron, and took it off. 
Professor Janet called Leonie's attention to the loos- 
ened apron. ' Why, my apron is coming off ! ' Leonie 
exclaimed, and, with full consciousness and intention, 
she tied it on again. She then continued to talk, and 
for her — Leonie — the incident was over. The 
apron, she supposed, had somehow come untied, and 
she had retied it. This, however, was not enough for 
Leontine. At Leontine's prompting, the joint hands 
again began their work, and the apron was taken off 
again and again replaced, this time without Leonie's 
attention having been directed to the matter at all. 
" Next day Professor Janet hypnotized Leonie 
again, and presently Leontine, as usual, assumed con- 
trol of the joint personality. * Well,' she said, * I 
did what you told me yesterday! How stupid the 
other one looked ' — Leontine always calls Leonie 
* the other one ' — * while I took her apron off ! Why 
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I you t«U her that her apron waa falling off? I 
I obliged to begin the job ovrr again.* 
, " Thiu far we have dealt with a Kcondary per- 
kily nunmoncd into being, lo to uj, bj our own 
«b, and taking its orders entirely from ua. 
, however, that, when once tot up, tliis new 
Mrvmality can occasionally a«<ume tite initiative, 
can say what it wants to say without any 
mpting. Thin ic curiuuiily Jlltftnitixl by what 
lay be tennefl a conjoint cpi&tlt- addrcftAMl to Pro- 
lor Jaiiet by Mme. B. and her secondary pcrvon- 
tty, Lfontine. Sho had Itft Havrv nmre than two 
ntha when I received from her a very euriou* lel- 
On the first page waH a curious note, written 
I a serious and respectful styk. She waa unwtU, 
, wonte on «ame day" than on others, and she 
I ber true iiaine, Mme. B. But over the J»gt 
began anotlicr Mter in a quite different rtyle, and 
whidi I mar quote as a curiosity. * My dear good 
I I most tell you that B. really, really makm me 
iffer very much : she cannot sleep, she spita bloodi 
r hirta me ; I am going to demolisb her, she borca 
t I am ill also, this is from your devoted L«ontine.* 
I &lme. B. returned to Havre I naturally ques* 
I her about this singular missive. She rmiem- 
I the 0ni letter very distinctly, but had not the 
•£gbte«t recollection of the teromt. I at first thought 
that then must have been an attack of spontaneous 
■emaambulisRi between the moment when she flu- 
bbed the firft letter and the moment when she closed 
Ibe envelope. But afterwanU these uncontcious, 
iDOHU leUera became common, and I waa better 
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able to study their mode of production. I was for- 
tunately able to watch Mme. B. on one occasion 
while she went through this curious performance. 
She was seated at a table, and held in her left hand 
the piece of knitting at which she had been working. 
Her face was calm, her eyes looked into space with 
a certain fixity, but she was not cataleptic, for she 
was humming a rustic air; her right hand wrote 
quickly, and, as it were, surreptitiously. I removed 
the paper without her noticing me, and then spoke 
to her; she turned around, wide awake, but sur- 
prised to see me, for in her state of distraction she 
had not noticed me approach. Of the letter which 
she was writing she knew nothing whatever. 

" Leontine's independent action is not entirely con- 
fined to writing letters. She observed (apparently) 
that when her primary self, Leonie, discovered these 
letters, she (Leonie) tore them up. So Leontine hit 
on the plan of placing them in a photographic album 
into which Leonie could not look without falling into 
catalepsy (on account of an association of ideas with 
Dr. Gibert, whose portrait had been in the album). 
In order to accomplish an act like this Leontine has 
to wait for a moment when Leonie is distracted, or, 
as we say, absent-minded. If she can catch her in 
this state Leontine can direct Leonie's walks, for in- 
stance, or make her start on a railway journey with- 
out luggage, in order to get to Havre as quickly as 
possible. 

" We now come to consider the third personality, 
Leonore. Although Leonie's unconscious acts are 
sometimes (not always) coincident with Leontine's 
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coiiM-icnu one», Ix-ontine'K iinc-»n>cioi» acU an never 
inrluHvd in Li-onir'n mnnury. anj more than in Lcoo- 
Une'i own. T\u:y belong lo »ome other, lo some pro- 
founder iDiitiifcatation of personality, to wbich M. 
Jtuet hoa given Uic name of Leonore. And observe 
that jiut lu Lcontine con ion)etiiu« by her own mo- 
tion and wittunit Nuggmtion write a lettrr during 
Leonie'a waking slmle and give advice which Leonie 
might do well to follow, so also Leonore cod occa- 
•ionally intervene of her own motion during Leon- 
tine's domiiuace, and give ad%'ice which l<contine 
might with advantage obey. 

" • TliL- tpuntaneoua acts of the unconscious self,* 
•aya M. Janet, here meaning by riacomcieiU the 
entity to which he has given the name of Leonore, 
* may also aosuroc a very reasonable fonn, a form 
which, were it better understood, might perhaps 
Krve to explain certain cases of insanity. Mme. B. 
during her somnambulifln (Lt. Leontine) had had 
a sort of hysterical crisis ; she was reslleu and noisy, 
and I could not calm her. Suddenly she >top|>cd and 
said to rac with terror, 'Oh, who u talking lo me 
Hkv that? It frightens mc* * No uoe is talking to 
you.' 'Yes! there on the Uie left." And «he got 
op and tried to op«n a wardrobe on her left hand, 
lo Mc if some one was hidden thi-re. * What is it 
that you hear? * I asked. * I hear on the leA a voice 
which repeats, " Enough ! enough ! be quiet ; yog 
are a nutsance." * Asauivdiy the voire which thus 
•pake was a n-awnabic one. for Leontine was insup- 
portable; but 1 had suggested nothing nf the kind, 
i had no idea of inspiring n hallucination of 
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hearing. Another day Leontine was quite calm, but 
obstinately refused to answer a question which I 
asked. Again she heard with terror the same voice 
to her left, saying : * Come, be sensible, you must 
answer.' Thus the unconscious sometimes gave her 
excellent advice. 

** And in effect, so soon as Leonore, in her turn, 
was summoned into conmiunication, she accepted the 
responsibility of this counsel. *What was it that 
happened,' asked M. Janet, * when Leontine was 
so frightened?' * Oh, nothing; it was I who told 
her to keep quiet; I saw she was annoying you; I 
don't know why she was so frightened.' 

*' Just as Mme. B. was sent by passes into 
a state of lethargy from which she emerged as Leon- 
tine, so also Leontine in her turn was reduced by 
renewed passes to a state of lethargy from which 
she emerged no longer as Leontine, but as Leonore. 
This second awakening is slow and gradual, but the 
personality which emerges is in one most important 
point superior to either Leonie or Leontine. Alone 
among the subject's phases this phase possesses the 
memory of every phase. Leonore, like Leontine, 
knows the normal life of Leonie, but distinguishes 
herself from Leonie, in whom, it must be said, these 
subjacent personalities appear to take little interest. 
But Leonore also remembers the life of Leontine, 
condemns her as noisy and frivolous, and is anxious 
not to be confounded with either. 

" Yet one further variation, and I end my brief 
rfeum^ of this complex history. Leonore is liable 
to pass into a state which does not, indeed, interrupt 
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her chain of memory, but which removes her for a 
time from the possibility of oommunicating with 
other minds. She grows pale, she ceases to speak 
or hear, her eyes, though still shut, are turned 
heavenwards, her mouth smiles, and her face takes 
an expression of beatitude. 

^ This is plainly a state of so-called ecstasy ; but 
it differs from the ecstasy common in hysterical at- 
tacks in one capital point. Not only is it remembered 
— indistinctly, perhaps — by Leonore, who describes 
herself as having been dazzled by a light on the 
leA side, but also brings with it the most complex 
of all the chains of memory, supplementing even 
Leonore's recollection on certain acts which have been 
accomplished by Leonore herself.** 

The chief psychological interest in this case lies 
in the apparent independence of the three person- 
alities in which different groups of mental states or 
memories are associated and held, in such a group* 
apart from other groups. The apparent communi- 
cation between them, limited it is true, but yet at 
least through memory in one direction and by means 
of hallucination in the other, illustrates this ap- 
parent independence very clearly, and shows the 
secondary and ternary personalities highly organized 
and perfectly simulative of realities other than the 
normal or primary consciousness. In fact, it might 
be said that we have no positive assurance for select- 
ing one of them rather than the other as the normal, 
save that what is called the primary in the case 
seems that condition best adjusted to the normal 
environment. This criterion is sufficient, and it re- 
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veals subliminal states as distinct from the supralimi- 
nal as any objective person can show, except perhaps 
in the fact that there is a mnemonic connecticm in 
one direction at least, which indicates an identity of 
subject for all the personalities, if our ordinary 
standard of such things is to be accepted. 

Some will notice a semblance to spiritistic phenom- 
ena, or at least they will allege this semblance, and 
in the past many have explained all such instances 
as cases of '* possession,'' sometimes as demoniac 
possession. But the connection between the person- 
alities, though not a conscious one and only by means 
of memory, as well as common language and style, 
indubitably show that any theory of supernormal 
phenomena in them must be cast out of court. The 
superficial resemblance is there, but the real similarity 
is not. There is only a perplexity for that older 
psychology which limited the capacities of mental 
action to the normal consciousness and referred 
everything else either to cerebral functions or to 
spirits. The assurance of subliminal actions, how- 
ever, has eliminated an appeal to the supernor- 
mal for all but that type of specific knowledge 
which is represented in telepathic phenomena and 
other incidents really or apparently transcending it. 
One important point, however, is that there is no 
pretence on the surface of any source for the phenom- 
ena but the apparent one, namely, that of the sub- 
ject's own mind, and without any other claim it is 
folly to assert or suppose it. I selected the case for 
precisely this characteristic. The personalities show 
sufficient independence to take the phenomena beyond 
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r normal disKociation And to place 
f tbrmselvn. Once understood, thry 
t the cUitns of traiiMcvndtfnbU niunirataUoru 
r dmdvdly. 

i take next anotlirr cmw wliich will be hiitorioU 

for the psyrholo^cal care with which it waa invwti- 
ftated h> Prof. William .Innie:. and Dr. Hiclutnl 
Uodgrcn. I refer to that of Ansel Bourne, men- 
tioooil previcNinty undiT " OtMtociatinn," and re- 
ported in the Frocefdingt of the Society for Psj- 
diMMl Research (Vol. VII). 

Mr. Ansel Bourne lived in I*rovidence, Rhode 
Istandt and rarlicr in life had had Home intcrntjng 
mgntal experienres bordering on cpilefioy. He s«etned 
to harv recovered from these years before the occur- 
r«Bce of the incident which in of interest here. They 
are mentioned, however, as of importance to tlic phy- 
■icuui and medical student of similar caacs likely 
to rerur from such antecedent experiences. They 
probably explain Mr. Boumr'ti liability to the attack 
whi<^ proved of so much psychological interest. Mr. 
Bourne disappeared from his home in Providence on 
January 17, 1887. In January notice was pub- 
lished in the papers of his disappearance. No tral^c 
of the man could be found, and hts family gave him 
op for lost. He was sixty years of agr. Kight 
wacfca later he awakened up. as it were, from a sus- 
tained trance, if we may so call it, in Norristowu. 
Pa., and through inquiries of the physician who was 
catled in at the time was returned to his home in 
charge of his nephew. This eight weeks of his life 
*M • Uaak in hia maaorj. The thoagfat occumd 
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to Professor James that possibly under hypnosis the 
man might give up the memory of his life during 
this trance period, and with Dr. Hodgson the 
experiment was made. It was successful, and the 
results were verified, showing that his statements in 
the hypnotic state were true. The details of his 
awakening and the experiments are briefly summa- 
rized in the following account. 

The evidence of people in Norristown, Pa., showed 
that Mr. Bourne had arrived in this place about two 
weeks after he left Providence. He rented a store- 
room and divided it into two apartments by a cur- 
tain. In the front part he kept a little store for 
toys, confectionery, etc., going to and from Phila- 
delphia to purchase his goods when necessary. In 
the back part of the room he slept and did his own 
cooking. He fastened a sign to his window which 
read ** A. J. Brown.'* The room which he rented 
was part of a house in which another family was 
living. He was regular in his habits, and went to 
church on Sundays, as it had been his wont in his 
normal state. No one noticed any indications of 
abnormal actions. 

On the morning of March 14th, about five o'clock, 
he heard an explosion something like a pistol-shot, 
and awakening found himself in a strange place 
which he could not recognize. He lay for about 
two hours in fear that he might be arrested as a 
burglar. The last thing of his normal life which 
he could remember was the express wagons at the 
comer of Dorrance and Broad Streets in Providence. 
Finally he mustered up courage to open his door, 
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«od hearing aome one in the next room, he rapped on 
ilj door uid w&a amwcrvd by the outn of tli*- houac, 
wfaow name wai Mr. Earie. He naked Mr. Karte 
where he waa, and Mr. Earle replied that he was all 
right, and addreucd Mr. Bourne aa Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Bourne >aid his name wai not Brown, and ukcd 
again where he waa. He wai told, and had to ajik 
further what p*rt of the country it was. When 
told this, he B»ked what time of the month it wn*, 
and, receiving the reply that it wa« the l*lh, he 
wanted to know if time went backward in thia part 
the country, as it wu the ]7th when he left 
and wa* astonished to find that it waa (tte 
i4tfa of March instead of January, on the 17th 
of which he had left home. Mr. Earle thought t)ie 
nan waa out of hi* mind, and aent for a physician, 
and the result of inquiry was Uiat a telegram was 
sent to Mr. Bourne's nephew in mponte to Mr. 
Bourne's request and giving of that person's ad- 
dr««. The nephew soon arrived, disposed of the 
contents of tlie store, and took the roan home. As 
Mid above, Mr. Bourne hod no recollertian of the 
events during this eight weeks, and what I have 
told was gathered either from otlvcrs who knew him 
at the time, or from his own stat^mentji under hyp- 
Dosis, save two or three incidents which were common 
to the memory of his primary and secondary states. 
When he was hypnotited at the suggestion of 
Professor James, Mr. Buume gave his name as " A. 
J. Brown,** and toM the history of his travels and 
actions aobaequent to his leaving Providence. He 
had gone to Nnr York, tboice lo Philadelphia, tell- 
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ing where he had stopped in the latter place, and 
finally to Norristown. He remembered the date of 
his first marriage, but not the name of his wife; 
his recollection about his children was not dear, and, 
in fact, very few incidents in his normal life could 
be recalled in his hypnotic state. In the latter state 
he claimed to have been bom in Newton, N. H. But 
in fact he was bom in New York, though he gave 
the date of his birth rightly when claiming that it 
was in Newton, and it was proved that he had never 
been in Newton. He stated that he had never 
heard of an " A. J. Brown." Many of the inci- 
dents of the hypnotic state were verified, and a few 
of his normal experiences were confirmed after their 
mention in the secondary state. But he seemed in 
this secondary state never to have heard of Ansel 
Bourne, and in the normal state he knew nothing of 
" A. J. Brown.** All eff^orts to fuse the two person- 
alities into one failed, and no clear association of the 
two personalities could be suggested. 

Again we have a case which showed no superficial 
claim to supernormal phenomena and no apparent 
suggestion of the spiritistic. The independence of 
the two personalities is no evidence of this sugges- 
tion. To the psychiatrist this goes without saying, 
but the layman has not yet realized the fact that his 
mental action extends beyond the limits of his normal 
consciousness, or that there may even be a concom- 
itant consciousness carrying on its activity simul- 
taneously with the primary states, and capable of 
simulating the nature and actions of a wholly dif- 
ferent person. This is why I emphasize cases of 
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this kind which exhibit so clmrl; Uie appMinim 
of uiothcr Uuui the r«al person and yet mipp\y no 

Kcv of being ativ other. The iocident^ which 
onuDon to the inemuries of the two penMnalitiea, 
Bourne nnd A. J. Brown, ^n distinct cvj- 
dnice of ft deeper unity than the irabject'i actioiu 
•uperfiriiilly indicate. The abnormal state in which 
Uw two lives appear aa ({i.titociat^ in KOinewhat hke 
^R dream-life. Uiwociation takes place in this to 
^bae extent^ Kometimeit to a very large extent, and 
Hn may In.* united in the memory of the normal 
Hndition. So here we have pbeiWHneiui which sug- 
H|rt to the natural mind an interpretation which will 
1^ bear investigation, and baring once K>c<.-rtninMl 
this fad, we have a decided limitation to the claims 
of tnuurendental agencies. Our own unconscious 
Kfe may simulate these to any extent within the 
laricfl of the supemonTUil, and what it may do 
i this has not l>een determined with perfect 

( of Dr. Morton Prince, of which brief 

I already been made, is pnibably the most 

rd. Thi« characteristic of it, 

, nay be due more to the thorough way in 

I H was investigaled and nrported than to any- 

! astonishing than in nther cases. This 

> bad the good fortune to have the supcnrisioa 

r veraed in psychology, and hence important 

wen obKerrrd that would have been undi»- 

Wred in otiier instance*. It is a caM of quadruple 

t moltipte pervonality, exhibiting four clrarly de- 

ilitiea, with traoM of other indpiant 
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personalities. The four developed instances are the 
only ones that will interest us here. 

I shall not go into the history of this case, as it 
would be too long. Readers at all interested in such 
phenomena beyond the most superficial notice should 
read Dr. Prince's report, The Dissociation of a 
Personality. It is plainly intelligible to general 
readers, and is not solely for technical students of 
morbid psychology. 

The case is that of a lady whom he calls Miss 
Beauchamp (pronounced Beecham). Dr. Prince 
names the personalities BI, BII, Bill, and BIV. 
The first, BI, is the normal Miss Beauchamp. BH 
is BI hypnotized. Bill was thought at first to be 
the result of deeper hypnosis, and so BII hypnotized, 
but was soon found to be a distinct personality of a 
very interesting character, and not at all the result 
of any hypnosis, and with a wider knowledge than 
either BI or BII. The last developed was BIV. In 
accordance with the usage of Dr. Prince, BID 
will be called Sally, which is apparently the name 
which Bill gave herself, after first using Chris, the 
nickname of the normal Miss Beauchamp, or BI. 

These personalities alternated at various intervals. 
Sometimes Miss Beauchamp would be all four within 
an hour. Sometimes one of them would dominate for 
a considerable period. This question does not in- 
terest us here, as we are concerned with the features 
which illustrate apparent independent persons. The 
characteristic which enables us to distinguish their 
separate nature is that of memory. BI has a certain 
range of memory natural to the normal state. BII 
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bfti B wider memory, including the expcrienre of BI 
and tl>e experiences acquired in thi* itecondar; state. 
Bin, or Sallj, tiaa a still wider memory, including 
aB that occurs in BI and BII, t-scept BlV's Uioughts. 
and all that occurs while she herself. Salty, dominates. 
BIV knows practically not}iing of the atlier three 
penooalities save scattcr«l memoriet, vhile Sallj 
poMctses a peculiar relation to BIV. Sally, or Bill, 
luiew the acts of BIV, but not her thoughta at first, 
and only obtained n knowledKc of her thuughta after 
a long effort, BI knew nothing of the other tjiree; 
BII also knew nothing of Bill and BIV, but hod the 
nemoriea of BI. BIV knew nothing of the other 
three except what "he got by infeirnce. She knew 
nothing directly, and hated Bill witli all tlte malig- 
nity of an evil spirit. Bill, or Sally, hated Ul, 
and in a different way BIV. She nllcd BI the 
" Sabt," and BIV the " Idiot." 

I cantiat expert the reader to forni any dear con- 
eeptiaa of these complicated personalities, and I have 
out outlined their chnrncteristirs and relations with 
any nicb expectations in view. Dr. Prince's book 
wflQ haw to be read and rrntad to understand them. 
Sot I haw made this brief statement for the purpose 
of tndicatiDg the complexity nf the case, and to 
■how what the mind is capable of doing in its 
•eeoodary functions. Its interest and importance wjll 
be still more apparent when we examine some of tl>e 
principal phenomena of the several personalities. 

The personahty whidi excites most interest psy- 
chologically in the case is Sally, llie others seemed 
pin be in the way of Sally's devek^Mnent, aad srere 
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the object of her various efforts to dispel or dis- 
possess. The alternation from one to another kept 
Sally from obtaining complete control of the bodily 
organism and its life. BI, as indicated, was demure 
and religious. BII seemed more natural, but BUI, or 
Sally, was a rollicking, mischievous young girl, who 
wanted to have a good time, and had no patience 
with the restraints of a religious life, modelled after 
the Roman Church, with its penances and meditaticms. 
Hence Sally wanted to eliminate all that interfered 
with her plans to control. 

BI had an antipathy to snakes, spiders, insects, 
etc., and Bill, or Sally, would collect spiders and 
enclose them in a box for BI to discover when she 
appeared, and the result would be to frighten BI, 
in which Sally would take great delight. Besides 
tricks of this sort, Sally would go far into the 
country on the last car at night, and then waken 
BI up and leave her to walk home, which would 
result in a sick spell for BI, Sally never being sick! 

An interesting feature in the development of Sally 
is the following: When BI was hypnotized, BII, 
who was simply BI hypnotized, as explained before, 
had her eyes closed. When Sally appeared she com- 
plained that her eyes were shut, and the fact in- 
terfered with her personality. It was only after a 
long and laborious effort that she managed to get 
" her eyes open." When she did, she had more 
power. A curious incident of it was that, while the 
eyes were shut, Sally had no sense of touch. That 
is, she was anaesthetic in that sense. But as soon 
as she got her eyes open that sense was apparently 
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_ J could do thing! which die could 
•■js were cloaed. I qiioto Dr. Princr: 
fith hrr eye* tIohm] nbe run feci nothing. The 
, pain, tlicrniic, and muscubir scnsm arc in- 
You inay titruke, prick, or burn luijr pKrt 
t and she does not fee] it. Ynu inay pUrc 
in any poitturr witltoiit. her being ulilc to 
p the position which has been sMUincd. But 
Irt h«T op«ii hiT eyes and look at what you ar« 
doing, li-t hiT join the vikual with the tactile or 
other Mtuen, un<l the lust iienieii rt'ttirn.** 

It was the opening of ]ilV* eye* tliat ga« S«lly 
her power, and «he iwil it witli a vengrancr. When 
■far waa not in cootrol, automatic writing was the 
only resource she )uul fur espmaing her wishes. But 
when ahe wa« in control ahe retorted lo all Borts of 
drricta to keep it and to foil the HTorts of Dr. 
Prince to elimiiiate her peraonaltty and curv Miv 
BcAUcfaamp. She would write letters to certain 
friend*, making cngagementa which Mix Beau- 
champ did not wish to keep. She would write letter* 
lo Dr. Pritu^, to dtcntiiule him from further ef- 
forts to treat Mm Beauchamp, who would 6nd 
what had Iteen dooe only when Dr. Prince had 
informed her of it. Somethnrs Sally would write 
a letter to Mis* Beauehamp ber*e]r, trying to per^ 
«D«de her to lake certain courses agreeable to SaQy, 
or would cajole and threaten her in all sorts of ways. 
At tinws i^ly would becoine frightened at the re- 
rails of hrr own conduct. She feared that Miss 
Beaiiehamp might die, and thts created anxiety as to 
r bcmir, that U, Sally. She 
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tried to deceive Dr. Prince in a variety of ways. She 
would simulate Miss Beauchamp, or BI, whenever 
she could, but was always easily detected by her char- 
acter and manner. The letters which she wrote are 
psychological treasures in secondary phenomena, and 
no less so are the efforts to obtain complete control 
of the life of the organism from whose actions she 
was generally excluded. Finally, in order to gain 
the desired control, Sally began to torment Miss 
Beauchamp in various ways, such as putting her on 
an allowance of ten cents a day, hiding her money, 
unravelling her work, threatening to cut off her hair, 
making her lie awake all night, etc. All this BI or 
Miss Beauchamp would learn through others or by 
the letters sent to Dr. Prince, or statements made by 
Sally herself to Dr. Prince when BI was unconscious 
or not dominant. Miss Beauchamp was kept in per- 
fect terror by it. 

When BIV appeared a stronger antipathy than 
ever arose between her and Sally, or Bill. For BIV 
had more strength of will and character than BI, and 
was determined, more determined than BI, to get 
rid of Sally. The struggle that went on between 
them has no rival in the annals of secondary person- 
ality. The two fought against each other for pos- 
session of Miss Beauchamp's body. The final pre- 
vention of this by Dr. Prince was the fusion of BII 
and BIV into one personality, more or less. He 
succeeded in getting their memories to be the same, 
as he had supposed that BIV was in reality the 
normal Miss Beauchamp, though BI had at least 
superficially appeared to be this. But apparently, 
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1 ftt lout for tixt prewnt, Sali^ was auppnuMl 
F«iUi tht foBHtn of two or more of the penoiMlilid 
tntu one. 

S^ly'a lupcrior knowledge mx compared with thnt 
of the other peritannUtiM made her a most convenient 
•ource of information to Dr. Prince. He texted her 
r^arding her claim* to know what the other person- 
alitica did or thought, and he found her quite reli- 
able, though the others did not know a thing about 
Sallfi except what Dr. Prince told them or what 
they lramt<] indirectly by kller and inference. As 
examples of what Sally claimed to know and seenu 
to bare known correctly are Miss Beauchamp's 
dnsams. Dr. Prince got Hits Beauchamp to tell 
him ber dRams, which she did. Salty repeated them 
awl told a great nuny mure which Miss Beauchamp 
flBoU not ranembcr. Sally said that there was no 
difference whatever brtween those that Mtss Beau- 
cbamp told and those which she did not know. Sally 
•aid that she did not understand why Dr. Prince 
cftDcd ooe class of them dreams and the other not, 
u lh»y wcR all alike, and could not be distinguished 
by handf. Finally Sally hypnotised BIV, foUow- 
tog the idea which she had caught from I>r. Prinee's 
actions in tl)« case of BI, and Sally also iucc«edtd, 
as we have already indicaletl, in producing halhi- 
einations in BIV. All this was nwre or less verified 
by tbr reported expentnecs of the other personali- 
tica. 

SaQy bad nadc certain claims about the extent 
at b*r koowlcdgv, and he conceived the plan of hav- 
faf hB' write out an anlobiograpfay of hersdf. This 
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she attempted to do, but BIV would disooyer the 
written manuscript and destroy it. Finally Dr. 
Prince got an account of her life. She claimed to 
have a memory of events when she was in the cradle 
(that is, when Miss Beauchamp was in the cradle). 
She told of Miss Beauchamp's learning to walk and 
talk, and of her playing with objects on the floor. 
Sally, however, insisted that she herself was not the 
same as Miss Beauchamp, and that her own con- 
sciousness was distinct from that of Miss Beauchamp. 
Let me quote at some length from SaUy's autobiog^ 
raphy. 

^ She was a very little girl just learning to walk, 
and kept taking hold of chairs and wanting to go 
ahead. She didn't go ahead, but was aU shaking 
in her feet. I remember her thoughts distinctly as 
separate from mine. Now they are long thoughts 
that go round and round, but then they were little 
dashes. Our thoughts then went along the same 
lines because we had the same experiences. Now 
they are different ; our interests are different. Then 
she was interested in walking, and I was too, only 
I was very much more interested, more excited, 
wildly enthusiastic. I remember thinking distinctly 
differently from her ; that is, when she tried to walk 
she would be distracted by a chair or a person or a 
picture or anything, but I wanted only to walk. Thi« 
happened lots of times. 

" Learning to walk was the first experience of 
separate thoughts. I remember before this there 
wasn't anything but myself, only one person. I 
don't know which came first. I remember when I 
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was there further tuck than «JW can, and tJieRfoiv 
why wsso't I the person? 

" I RTtMnibcr lot« of tittle things. Whrn «hc wu 
ft little bit of A thing (m> itmall that nhe couldn't walk 
wrj well) ahc had visions very nftm. I didn't, but 
I wu eoatdoiu of her having Uinn. Her vitiona 
didat reprnrot noi thing* as thry do now. I 
thought they were intereHting and enjoyed her hav- 
ing tfaein. During all her childhood I rcniember en- 
joying many »f the thing* she did. She was awfully 
fond of out-of-door things, — elimbing, running, etc. 
I enjoyed tliem and wanted to go farther than she 
did. Some people she liked I didn't. Some people 
ahe went to itrr nnd talked with 1 didn't wont to sec, 
bat couldn't help it. 

" t suggested things to her soroetiniea by thinlciog 
hard. 1 didn't reaUy do them ; she did them, but 
I oi joyed it. 1 don't know that I made her; I 
though about thrni very hard. I didn't deliberately 
try to wake her, but I wanted to do the things, and 
occasionally she carried out my thought. Most times 
she didn't when my thoughts were entirely different 
firm her own. Sometimes she was puaisfard for do- 
ing what I wanted ; for example, I didn't hlu going 
to school : I wanted to play * hookey.' I thought it 
would he awfully exciting, because the boys did it 
aad were always telling about it. She liked going to 
•dwaL Otae day she stayed away all day after I 
had been thinking about it for a long time. She 
didn't want to do it, but she did. Site was punished 
and put to btd in a dark room, and scnUnd in school 
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and made to sit on one end of the platform; she 
was shy and felt conspicuous. 

'' I always knew her thoughts ; I knew what she 
was thinking about on the platform. She was think- 
ing partly of being penitent and partly of fairy- 
tales, so as not to be conscious of the scholars and 
teacher, and she was hungry. I was chuckling, and 
thought it amusing. I did not think of anything 
else except that her fairy-tales were silly. She be- 
lieved in fairies, that they were very real. I didn't 
and don't. At this time she was a little girl." 

Sally claims that she never sleeps, and Dr. Prince 
f oimd that she knew nothing of time. She could not 
distinguish between ten seconds and five minutes. As 
real or apparent evidence of her constant waking 
state is the fact that she could tell both the remem- 
bered and the unremembered, the conscious and un- 
conscious dreams. The autobiography implies the 
same fact as well as a concomitant or parallel state 
of consciousness with the others, and Dr. Prince 
seems to have obtained independent evidence of this 
simultaneous consciousness. 

There is no superficial claim made in this remark- 
able case that any outside intelligence is responsible 
for the apparent independent personalities. Yet in 
so far as distinction between personalities is con- 
cerned and in respect of the peculiar character of 
" Sally," who is apparently so distinct from the ordi- 
nary life and experience of Miss Beauchamp and 
claims never to sleep and knows nothing of time, the 
case is one which off^ers a rare opportunity to those 
who do not know the capacities of secondary per- 
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■oiulitjr to s«t up ttw hypothesis of externa] intrUi- 
genct in th» case. The old belief in the poMibiUt; 
of " poweuioa " Itnds lupport to luch an inlerpre- 
tatiotii and I can well unikrstniid it fniin the point 
of rieiw of those who accept the Cartesian philosophy 
or luppoKe that the mind has no capacity for oon- 
aeiooancM or intelligent action beyond the limits of 
Ha Donnal or primary atatc*. But the prcned fact 
of Kibliminal action creates a difficulty for the older 
tbcorica of ^ possesMon ** UmI throws the burden of 
proof upon them. Besides it cannot be too strongly 
onphasized that, in this case, there is no cvidcno* 
frhaterer of supernormal knowledge, and none that 
would go toward proTin^ that the inlelligmcc dis- 
played » beyond or transcends the experience of the 
■anMl Mm Beauchamp, unless we accept the auto- 
feioyrspbic aconunl of Sally extending back tn in- 
faaej. But there is nothing to prove this, and eeen 
if it were proved there is no evidence that vuch a 
Bonory would be •upemonnal in tlie seiu«- which 
psychical research uses the term. HoroovFr, as the 
daitn of spiritistic intcll!gtnc» ts not made for Sally, 
or other personalities, by thentBclTca in the aocoont 
of them, there can be no excuse for to considering 
tfatBit and the absence of the kind of evidmce that 
vooU be occewary to establish a presumption for 
nch a view suffices to throw the hypothesis oat of 



This Tiew does not require to be mentioned to the 
■tudcnt of psychiatry or to the psychic ryeareher 
»bo utMJerstands ahniirmal paychology, but the lay- 
Mas stiU requires knowledge of the standard fur dis- 
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criminating between subccmscious mental action and 
the agency of transcendental influences. It is not 
enough that a phenomenon should be inyduntary or 
imconsciously produced. It must be much more to 
obtain the credentials of the supernormal. It must 
bear the stamp of knowledge acquired by some other 
process than sensory experience. It must also show 
evidence of more than the imagination may produce 
in its subliminal creations, and we have at present 
no criterion for determining the limits of this func- 
tion. It matters not what characteristics of independ- 
ent personality are exhibited by secondary states or 
by the subject of the phenomena claimed to have an 
external source, if they do not show evidences of -pet- 
sonal identity of deceased persons they are referable 
to subliminal action. Hence secondary personality 
explains many phenomena that formerly received an- 
other explanation, and the criterion for the belief in 
spirits is made far more stringent. 

Such cases as I have briefly summarized could be 
indefinitely illustrated, but they suffice to show what 
the psychologist has to consider in the study of the 
claims for the supernormal. The illustrations which 
I have just given show no claim on the part of the 
secondary personalities to be transcendentcd. But 
there are instances in which this claim is made, and 
they are the next in order to consider. The first 
type of them represents the next step after such as 
I have quoted. I quote an instance given by Mr. 
Myers from the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychic Research. 

A gentleman tried automatic writing. This, as the 
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reader may know, it unmnBcious writing, and oflm 
rxhibiU a]I the intelligMice of tlie normal or pri- 
mary conscioufinesfl, though this tatltr u not aware 
■>r tlic inu*ctilar ortion or of Utr thmighU that are 
in tiie ocnirftc of expmsion. Tlie gcnUinnao alluded 
to tried this, and nnkrd qur«tions to ftrr what the 
anawen would bo. Aft«r finding tliat hiii hand would 
UDcanMioualy write, he- procwded to treat it aa a 
penon, and reocivnJ replies aa if from a pcnon. The 
following is an instance of the rcsulta. The matter 
in parrotbeMii repre*cnta the questions. The rest 
eonaiata of the answers. 

** (Who art thou*) Clelia. (Thou art a woman?) 
Yea. (Halt thou ever lired upon the earth P) No. 
(Wilt thou?) Yea. (When?) Six jcaim. (Where- 
fore do*t thou speak with me?) E if Clelia e 1." 

Thii laat aniiwer waa interpreted as a sort of ana- 
gram and to mean " I Clelia feel." The gentleman 
•ays in a note that he never knew any one by the 
name of Clelia and that ns a young boy he had be«i 
modi interested in nnngnuns. But we have in the 
inataoee a definite claim to be aomething apparently 
transcendental, and the evidence of the claim is abso- 
lutely nothing. The phenomena are like delirious 
repl><-> to quesliofl wl>rre the mind U nppan^ntly al- 
most delirious and having once imagined a personal- 
ity, a condition perhaps orcasioncd by (he very con- 
ception of the experiment as an ostensible attempt 
to eommunicate with transcnidralal intelligence, a 
Mcmdary personality noon devHoped. On re sug- 
geatnl, the subliminal conscious continues to play the 
put, and we have the vague aaiwers of a mental coo- 
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dition at a loss to do clear thinking, and in a condi- 
tion of delirium or somnambulism. 

There are very frequent cases of this phenomena 
in forms claiming to communicate a philosophy, eth- 
ical and spiritual advice, or the habits of life in an- 
other world. They very often reflect points of view 
quite distinct from the conceptions of the individual's 
normal experience, but when examined they are not 
beyond either the natural capacities of one's dream- 
life or subliminal action idealizing the conceptions of 
the normal life. Illustrations of this kind are legion, 
but as they contain no evidence of the supernormal 
of any kind they are discredited in their claims, and 
so regarded as the products of secondary personality. 

One of the most interesting and most important 
illustrations of the phenomena under consideration 
is that of Professor Floumoy, of Greneva, Switzer- 
land. He is professor of psychology in the college 
at that place. He had heard through a colleague, 
Professor Lemaitre, about a lady who was appar- 
ently a remarkable " medium " and whom he calls 
by the pseudonym Mile. Helene Smith, and having 
an opportunity to witness some of the phenomena in 
her case, took them under investigation and published 
a volume regarding them. This he called " From 
India to the Planet Mars." This title was suggested 
by the variety of the phenomena purporting to char- 
acterize the lady's alleged supernormal powers. The 
phenomena took the form of alleged spirit communi- 
cations. Some of them purported to come from a 
young man who claimed to have been reincarnated 
on the planet Mars. Others purported to come from 
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lUuit Antoinette. Still othirrs from a Hindu prin- 
> who lived At the opening uf the fifteenth century 
or thrrcAlmuts. The principal CDmmunirntor chiinied 
to be A fAnioua Kurofican. The Account of the phe- 
oancna rrads like r romance, and ProfevRor Flour- 
Bojr hA> improved hi* op])ortunit; to write on the 
subject AS if it were a romance, though he aIhi undicr- 
stand*. And treAti tlie matter b> a Hcientific prnblcta. 
Tht incidents should be given in a little more detail. 
The four mo«1 utriking peroonalitirs repreccnted 
in this auc of Ml\t. Hclene Smitli hAve been indicated 
above. One gnvc the mythicAj name of Leopold. An 
accident of suggestion induced this pertonalitjr to 
state that hi* real name was Joseph Balsamo, who waa 
the famous juggler known as Count Cagltostro, who 
lived from 1743 to 1790. He was one of the most 
famous scoundrels of Europe. Nothing onrumd to 
■•tablish the identity of this pemonalilv, and Die onlj 
: it has i* its nimulalion of a spirit without 
I anv facts adequate to the proof of such a 
claim. His presence was manifnted in three waji: 
bj speedi, b^' visions, and hj automatic writing- His 
eonmuntratinn* had all the verisimilitude of ivalitT. 
At limealhllle. Smith could see on apparition of him, 
and at nlhi-m heard a voice claiming to be h!«. At 
•till other timn ronimunicatton* wotiM he nildreascd 
to her or to others through automatic writing, wHh 
various direction* in regard to the Udjr'i health or 
conduct. Flcmmoj describes t])e phenotncna as fol- 
lows: 

" He presents himself," referring to Leopold or 
. CA^ioatro, " before her endowed with rorporealitj 
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like that of other people, and hides objects which 
are behind him exactly as an ordinary individual of 
flesh and bone would do. He talks into her ears, 
generally into the left, in a characteristic voice, which 
appears to come from a variable distance, scHnetimes 
about six feet off, sometimes much farther. He jars 
the table on which she has placed her immobile arms, 
takes hold of her wrist and writes with her hand, 
holding the pen in a manner unlike her, and with a 
handwriting wholly different from hers. He puts 
her to sleep without her knowledge, and she is aston- 
ished to learn upon waking that he has gesticulated 
with her arms and spoken through her mouth in the 
deep bass voice of a man, with an Italian accent which 
has nothing in common with the clear and beautiful 
quality of her feminine voice. 

^^ Moreover, he is not always on hand. He by no 
means answers Helene's appeals on all occasions; is 
not at her mercy; far from it. His conduct, his 
manifestations, his comings and goings cannot be 
predicted with any certainty, and testify to an au- 
tonomous being, endowed with free will, often other- 
wise occupied or absent on his own affairs, which do 
not permit of his holding himself constantly at the 
disposal of Mile. Smith. Sometimes he remains for 
weeks without revealing himself, in spite of her wish- 
ing for him, and calling upon him. Then, all at 
once, he makes his appearance when she least expects 
him. He speaks for her in a way she would have no 
idea of doing, he dictates to her poems of which she 
would be incapable. He replies to her oral or mental 
questions, converses with her, and discusses various 
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Like a wiHe TriMid, k nttiona) mmtort And 
i Kciiif{ things from a liiffhcr plane, he lpn» 
r advice, orden even iiometiineii din-etty oppo«itc 
> her Kishn! and affainst which she rel)cl». He con- 
tAr* her, exhorts her, lootliea, eneourageii, ui<l repri- 
1 her ; he undertakes against her the defence 
of perAon* nhr doe* not like, nnd pleadu the cause of 
those who are antipathetic to her. In a word, it 
voiild be imiKiiiKihle tn imaf^ine a being more inde- 
pendent or more different from Mile. Smith hertdf, 
having a more penwnal chAracter, and individuality 
DMiR nuu-ked* or a more certain actual esittenre.*' 

Tbnv is some evidence thai the psychological 
origin of thi« perounalilv. appearing now oa an ap- 
parently independent voice or again as an apparition 
to the tense of sight, was a fright at a dog which 
attacked MUc. Smith when ten yeara of age. Tlw 
■lan who re*cucd her from the dog wore a kiag 
brawn robe with flowing ulreve^ and a white crou on 
bn bnaat. She tuppoaed him to be a prieat. but At 
wu too much frightmcd to ohaerre him carefully, 
■ad he diiappeared «o soon as not to be afterran) 
idmttfird. But this I..eapold in her apparitions in 
dnsMil in a long tlark robe, though )m> abo ha« other 
disgniMw at times. Hut pn)b«hly the early fright 
Ipivr the impetus to Kubenn«ciou* action, whtrh, when 
•ystematixed, deeelnped thU personality, and the 
Bame was the rraiult of an accident not now tmrwabte. 
Bttt as remarked, be assumes the rAle of an independ- 
•nt being, using a type of spelling in the automatic 
writing (hat was citaracteriatic of the last century, 
> Hnploying words in a way not now ustd. 
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The writing itself, however, does not resemble the 
script of the historical Cagliostro, of whom some let- 
ters survive. He undertakes, too, the services of a 
physician, diagnoses diseases, and prescribes for 
them. But throughout he does not seem to transcend 
the possible memory and capacities of Mile. Smith. 
The reader interested will have to go to Floumoy's 
account to ascertain the incidents of most dramatic 
character, as they are too long to quote. We can 
here concern ourselves only with the most general 
incidents which represent the allegation of independ- 
ent existence and spirit communication, but which 
will not bear examination and analysis in the light of 
such a supposition. 

The Martian phenomena in the same case were 
more complex. They were developed in a gradual 
manner, and apparently in such a way as to illus- 
trate the extremely delicate machinery of suggestion 
and subliminal association and synthesis. Professor 
Lemaitre had once incidentally remarked to Mile. 
Smith that it would be delightful in these seances to 
hear from some of the planets. The first hint of any 
attempt at this representation was a long time after- 
ward, as if the subconscious action of the mind had 
to take time to evolve its plans and systematic pro- 
duction of alleged messages from a planet. At a 
seance Lemaitre was present, and Mile. Smith had the 
sensation of leaving her body, and described the ex- 
perience as thus reported: 

" She felt a tremor which almost caused her heart 
to cease beating, after which it seemed to her as 
though her head were empty and as if she were no 
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the bodj'. She found hcrwlf in a denae 
h changed iucccssivcly from blue to u vivid 
roM eolor, to gny, and then to bluck ; *ht- is Soal- 
ing, ahe mj> ; and the table supporting itulf on one 
kg, seemed to expn-M n very rtiriou* floating nuivv- 
ttunt. Thru ihc se«9 a star growing larger, alvav* 
larger, and btvomc* finally ' a« large a« our hou*e.* 
Helene feeli tjiat she i« ascending; then tJie table 
, by rap«, ' Lemaitrr, that which you have mi 
J detired ! ' Mile. Smith, who hiul been ill at vtuxt 
I hcrceir feeling better; she dittinguithes three 
iiu globes, one of them very beautiful. *On 
un I walking? ' the asks. And the table re- 
'On a world — Mart.* Helene then begao a 
dcMiipbon of all the strange thingi which presented 
thcnKire* to her view, which caused her aa moch 
mrprite as amusement. Carriage* without horsea or 
whreU, emitting ipnrk* as tiiiv glided by; houica 
«ith fountain* on the roof; a rradli- having for rur- 
tatos an angel made of iron with outstretched wings* 
«Cc. Wliat •crmed leu strange, were people exactly 
like the inliabitonta of nur earth, save that both texe« 
wore the sante contume, formed of trou»ert very 
•nple, and a long blouae, drawn tight about the waist 
•ltd decorated with rariouii ddtign*. The child in 
tlie enuJie was exactly like our children, arconling 
to tlie sketch which Hclme made fnm nKinory after 
UwMftnce." 

Then follnwed an aUegnl mesnage from a perwin 
who purported (o be the ton of a lady sitter, and who 
flB«Uy elainxd to be reincarnated on the planet Mars. 
• oonvenatioo was held with htm, and MUe. S 
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returned to normal consciousness with the same ex- 
periences which she had as she went into the trance^ 
except in the reverse order. 

The hallucinatory character of these phenomena 
is apparent to any student of abnormal psychology^ 
as there is nothing probably or verifiably supernor- 
mal in them. But soon afterward there began a vast 
system of communications, which consisted in giving 
a complete alphabet of the Martians and many sam- 
ples of their language. The following is an illus- 
tration which accompanied the vision of a house on 
Mars: 

Dode nc^ ci haudan te mess mechemetiche Astanii 
ke dk me v6che. 

This was afterward translated into French which 
means in English : ** This is the house of the great 
man Astane, whom thou hast seen." 

Sometimes this language was given in automatic 
writing, and sometimes heard as if uttered, that is, 
it was an auditory hallucination. Examination of it 
shows great consistency in the use of the terms. The 
same terms were always used for the same ideas, 
though the work extended over long periods. But it 
is apparent in the critical examination of it that it 
has decided structural resemblances to the French 
language, a fact which makes it absurd to suppose 
that it is anything but a subliminal fabrication by 
the mind of Mile. Smith. Leopold figured in some 
of these phenomena, but most of them purported to 
be influenced by the deceased and reincarnated son 
of the lady mentioned. But there had been no evi- 
dence of the supernormal in his impersonation. The 
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■UBgcftion of it came froui the iady herself, vho 
Kcognized cvrtAin resemblances in the manner of 
MUr. Smith nnd thnt nf h«r Mm, Hnil the con»««{uenoe 
WM that this mimicking subliminal macliincrj took 
up the hint, anil tlw claim wnn lulvann-d Itutt the com- 
munications were made by the deeeascd son. The iro- 
privmatiuR, howt-vcr, throughout ix jK-rfcct in so far 
as Ih* superficial ctiaractcrinUca are concerned. 

The impcnwnation of Marie Antoinette wn* such 
a« could easily have been done hy any one familiar 
vitb the history of that unfortunate qurrn. Nothing 
bearinft upon her identity was apparent in the phe- 
Domrna tare the mannrriKms, which all who are famil- 
iar with her life aiul character mif^ht imagine, and 
thty wm of the slightest importance. The imper- 
MMiation at the Hindu princcnH liutl inore intrrcat and 
praented some apparent evidence at least of the 
■upt-rrwrmal. But this would not bear clow! rxomi- 
naliim in the light of the fact that the few Tcrifiable 
Hindu words written or apoken by Mile. Smith and 
purporting to come from the princess might poasibly 
haw been seen by her in a iKtok in the library of her 
own town, which contained the facta in question. 

Professor Floumoy makr« tt clear that there is no 
reAflon to suspect the phenomena of being conscious 
productions of Mile. Smith's fancy or imagination, 
but purely tlie result of niblininal mental proeeaM* 
which will lystematicmOy follow, at tinwa, the naln 
mrntAl intrrarts of the normal conaciausAMa. With 
Ihia fact in view we have one of the finest illustpa- 
tioM extant of systematic «!mulat>iiii of spiritistic 
' lag a more definite and plaoiiUe dur- 
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acter in this case than the previous instance quoted. 
But it fails in the fundamental feature of the super- 
normal, and must be classified with secondary person- 
ality. Professor Floumoy thinks that there were 
supernormal phenomena associated with these imper- 
sonalizations. But he does not reproduce the evidence 
of it, and hence his opinion cannot count. He is very 
careful to give all the facts and evidence that he can 
obtain to prove the influence of secondary personality, 
but he has nothing but assertion for the supernormal. 
Some other incidents in the career of the lady un- 
doubtedly suggest, though they may not prove, the 
existence of the supernormal. But I do not have these 
in mind in my remarks at present regarding the 
supernormal. I would say also that if it were not for 
Professor Floumoy's evident thoroughness in his 
treatment of the psychological aspect of the case in 
regard to secondary personality, his allusions to 
supernormal accompaniments would have to be ridi- 
culed. I am willing to accord them consideration in 
the light of his evident sobriety in treating the phe- 
nomena as subliminal, but, if he was satisfied that 
there were any incidents that were supernormal, and 
associated with these undoubted creations of second- 
ary personality he should have been as careful to 
produce the evidence for his view. As it stands, one 
can only minimize his statements in regard to the 
supernormal, and praise him for his insight into sec- 
ondary personality. 

The reader of this short account, however, will ob- 
tain a very inadequate conception of its interest if he 
leaves Professor Floumoy 's book unread. It repre- 
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■ ■ most irutnicting inatancr of phmoinrn* which 
nperftctally indicitt« the influence of ouUide and 
trantfendontiJ s^ncicv, but whicli vKninh at thr touch 
t>r Kientiflc nnnl^xin, nt IcnHt a« evidence of auper- 
Dormal influences. Tliey mnkc very clmr what the 
rigid crilrnn tnunt be for proving the influence of 
outjide roindi upon the organisms of the living. 

1 have alH> a caae Minicwrhnt similnr to that of 
Ploanioy. It involve* alleged communications from 
thr planet Man. It contain* ii dcitcription of a 
palacv, with curtains that hang in it, gardens in front 
iif it, mountainn, cloud, and sky in the background, 
an air-«hip, an embroidered dress with a description 
of the colors in it, and some account of the inhabitant* 
with their hieroglyphic language. This was followed 
by alleged communjcationti from a man calling himself 
ilarricon Clarke, who gave a spv^fic account of hi* 
life and hit death at the battle of Shtloh. No trace 
of surh a person could be f«md anywhenr, or in the 
history of tlic battle with ila I'ut of dead. I shall 
not detail, however, the incidents of the case, ai there 
haw been unqueationaUy ■u[>cmurmnl pltenomena in 
the course of it. The Martian incidents are mm- 
tioncd beeauoe they duplicate that inlerr«t in the 
planet which the public has always shown regarding 
ita poBiilile habitation. There ii not the slightest 
evidence of thif reality of the communications whiiji. 
in apite of their superftdal claims to spirit origin, are 
a warning to the student nf such phenomena, and 
agaiiut hasity speculation* reganling their causes. 
The evidence for the supernormal mtift be so stringHit 
in Ha eharacter and so exen]T>t from the >u*]iicion of 
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subconscious action or origin in the mind of the sub- 
ject through which it is manifested that no questum 
of its outside agency can be raised. That seldom oc- 
curs. It is not enough to have either the hcmesty of 
the subject guaranteed or the fact that the phenoment 
are not consciously produced. Simulation of external 
influences is so common to the subconscious functions 
of the mind that only a peculiar type of phenomena 
will even suggest supernormal agency. The type of 
fact must be such as proves telepathy or that form 
of intelligence which would lead us at least to suspect 
discamate agency. To suggest telepathy the phe- 
nomena must be a large number of specific coinci- 
dences between the thoughts of two living persons, so 
definite and complex that chance and guessing cannot 
be attributed to the agents. To suggest spiritistic 
agency the facts must be such as a living person 
would exact to prove the identity of a friend at the 
other end of a telegraph wire, and facts not known 
to the person who delivers them as having a " super- 
natural " source. 

The instances which I have quoted do not answer 
to such demands. No matter what associated evi- 
dences of the supernormal may exist in the same or 
other cases, the phenomena illustrating the peculiar 
mental functions of the subject are not instances of 
that supernormal, and, whatever their explanation, 
exhibit the mental conditions through which all super- 
normal phenomena have probably to be produced. 
Means will have to be obtained for discriminating 
between what is the product of the subject's mind and 
what is instigated from without. Hence secondary 
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ppraoDAlity must represent what the mind will erolw 
from iU own n-itourreii whm itn mi bl tin inn) or iin- 
consdoiu action in on«' sot into motion. This con- 
crption of Murh phennmrna will indicate how near to 
the ■upvmormal tMvondar; penuniitlitv may couk 
without actually being it, and hence while not ronsti- 
tuting evidence of it, may tiliaw tlic lubjective agen- 
cies for the revelation of tlic supcmormnl when the 
fact« justify its supposition. But the gauntlet which 
the suptrmormal ha« to run is « arvere one. 

It will appear to one elaM of r«ad«rs that I am dift- 
paraging the belief in ■piritistic agency, utd to an- 
othrr cLuiN that I am explH.ining nllrgcd supernormml 
phenuroena in a perfectly natural way. Perhaps both 
claaacs would agree as to thr antagonistic tendencies 
of this discuuioD of secondary pcntonality to the 
rxisteDce of the supernonnal. But if this is the as- 
Mtntption I make hast« to disilhision both of it. The 
skeptic has appftrently still to Icnm that the phenom- 
cfM of secondary personality, while tliey indicate de- 
rided limitatiiins to the supemorrnal, do not exclude 
the use of subliminal condition* for the transmission 
of it; and the ready belierer in spirits has still to 
Irani tliat these agencien are not so frvquraUy active 
as he imagines. I am here only insisting that we can- 
not alTord to be fooled in so important a subject as 
modifying the long-vtanding laws of oonnal psychol- 
ogy or anrpling transcendmtA] inflomces when thn 
evidence U not suffloeot. The belief in then is too 
pasnonately interested in illusions to be permitted 
easy victory, and I, for one. wc]con»c the ilifHeuHin 

i objecUoos to such a bdicf as a neans of retrain- 
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ing speculations that do more hann than good in 
human life. I know the good that may come from ex- 
tending our views of the meaning of the universe, but 
this knowledge must not be extended at the expense of 
rational thinking. Reasons wiU be abundant in the 
sequel of scientific inquiry for thus limiting the daims 
of hasty theories, and they wiU all be in favor of the 
metaphysical significance of individuality and the 
ethical importance of restricted knowledge of the 
transcendental. In the meantime patience with scien- 
tific inquiry is the highest duty, though it deprives 
us of many an illusory concepticm of evidence. 



CHAPTER X 



UnSD AND BOOT 



There are two more or less distinct problems in the 
question regarding the relation between mind and 
body. They are the speculative and the practical 
problem. The speculative problem is philosophical 
and religious and the practical is therapeutic and 
ethical. The speculative problem grew out of the 
original controversy of Spiritualism with Material- 
ism. The second is a modem question, probably 
initiated by idealism and taken up seriously by vari- 
ous schools of believers in the efficiency of conscious- 
ness in healing diseases. I shall discuss the two prob- 
lems separately. 

The controversy between Spiritualism, using this 
term in its old philosophic and respectable sense, and 
Materialism was whether man had any soul or not, 
and whether it survived death. Those who believed 
that there was a soul conceived it as a tenant of the 
body, and so described it, so that death was but a 
transition from this habitation to another life. This 
other life was conceived either as a reincarnation or 
as the carrying with our consciousness the ethereal 
organism which we already possessed in the physical 
fife. Plato adopted reincarnation as his expression 
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of the doctrine, Christianity adopted the latter, ex- 
cept as it came to believe in a physical resurrection. 
But both types of thinkers thought of the soul as an 
inhabitant of the body and removable from it. The 
materialist conceived the problem in two ways. He 
originally admitted, as among the Epicureans, that 
the soul was a fine material or ethereal organism, 
matter of fine type and ether not being distinguish- 
able. But he claimed that this ethereal organism per- 
ished at death. The later materialist did not speak 
of a soul at all, except as a synonjrm of conscious- 
ness, and treated consciousness as a function of the 
physical organism. It followed as a necessity from 
this conception that it vanished at death 6us other 
physical functions of the same organism. The older 
form of materialism was adjustable to the concep- 
tions of Christianity, as the idea of the spiritual res- 
urrection probably came from it. This view was quite 
identical, as intimated above, with the notion of ten- 
ancy in the body. The one conception which thus 
became irreconcilably opposed to survival after death 
was that of modem materialism, which conceived 
consciousness as a function of the physical body, and 
there was in this no need for thinking or speaking of 
a " soul " as a substance, if the term was to be used 
at all. Hence it came to denote the phenomena of 
consciousness as distinct from physical phenomena. 
The consequence was that the problem of the relation 
between " soul and body " came to be one affecting 
the question of its real existence and survival after 
death. If this relation were conceived as that of a 
tenant or substance coexisting with and as at least 
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m Hme reapectx m8upncinf{ Imdilj Airtioa*, thrrv ««• 
at lout ft pnsumptioa thut it did nnt disappfwr with 
thr dismUitiun of the body, thi« hut bring &n iin- 
quntioDcd fact. The appoU could be inode to the lul- 
tniltcd indcntnirtibility of substance, a* in the riuc 
uf the BtomH or of all nubfltiuice. If it were not con- 
ceiTH) u a tenant or substance, but as a phenomena] 
function, like difteHtion i>r rimilation, it preiuinabi; 
or probably perished as do these siniilar functions. 
The eoDtrovrrsy, therefore, braune one to determine 
whether personality nurvivMl death or not, with one 
school affinning and the other denying it. But both 
admitted, hyimthetically, the position of the other on 
the condition that the assumptions were corrwt about 
the nature of the soul. I'he materialist admitted 
readily enough that the mkiI would he imperishable, if 
it were an indivisible substance, but he held that it was 
not a substance at all, but a phrnomenon, a function 
(if the organism. The spiritualist admitted as read- 
ily that the " soul " or cnnsciousncM perished, if it 
was a phenomenon, but he hehl that it was a sub- 
staare and came uniler the laws of substance. Ccm- 
sequenlly the whole interest of the question came to 
be concentrated in the tasoe whether penonality sur- 
rind or not 

Two schools in Greek thought maintained that 
" soul " was substance, and the<te two itchoob consti- 
tuted the whole reflective spirit of Greece. They 
were the Platonic, or t)>e Irtealists, and the Epicurean, 
or the Malerialistji. Plato and his fnlloirers held that 
it was a " universal " substance, which constituted the 
in the fonnt of life abottt lu, and 
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80 was reimbodied in different generations and tjpa 
of organic life. It was thus imperishable^ but lost 
its individuality or personality. The transitions or 
reincarnations did not carry with them the individual 
characteristics of any previous embodiment, but only 
the effects of previous experience. The Epicureans 
gave some individuality to the soul, but it was the 
individuality of a complex organism which perished 
at death, according to their assumptions of what must 
characterize complex organisms. But as they held to 
the imperishable nature of substance in its elements 
they opened the way to two replies to their view. 
First, they had no sensible evidence that the fine ethe- 
real organism perished with the body. In fact they 
had no sensible evidence that it existed 'coincidentally 
with the body as a tenant of it, and so their view that 
it perished with it was a pure assumption unsubstan- 
tiated by any evidence whatever. Secondly, their op- 
ponents had only to maintain that the soul was an in- 
divisible element to bring it under the assumption re- 
garding the indestructibility of substance to guar- 
antee its permanence. This TertuUian did, and tried 
to establish the Christian belief in immortality upon 
a basis which the materialist could not dispute, unless 
he turned away from his method of speculation to the 
scientific one of evidence. 

But before TertuUian advanced his position the 
Christian had started with the evidential method in his 
assertion of the resurrection against the claims of the 
materialist, and in doing so he assumed the material- 
ist's doctrine of a fine ethereal organism, or spiritual 
body. It was not the materialist, but the anti-mate 
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i tiuit flnt Appculrd to evidence, and it umj cod- 
_ e to clMineu in tiie uDdcntandiog of the hiatori- 
ckI movemnit on this Uaur to bricfljr outlini: the 
dprelopment of it. 

The materialists, as 1 have aaid, believed in an or- 
gmaiam associated with the body, and whidi they 
■Itiinl to consider the ** soul." But as the; believed 
that all complex or^ganisms perished, thej held that 
the sou] pcrishml also. The first attack on their tyt- 
tea was the one inmtiuned above. It was that then 
was no sensible evidence of this disappearance in the 
nature of tliin^*- Thix attack was not mailr in to 
many words, bul was the auiunption lying at the baae 
of the doctrine of the resurrection, whether we regard 
it as physical or spiritual. To controvert that doc- 
trine, all tliat was necessary was to show cases of 
•ctual ** rising from tlw dead." The Greek theory 
of gniTitalioa was not like ouri, but ntaintoined that 
matter rose ami fell of its own nature. Heavy mat* 
ter went downward, hght matter rose upward, the 
one toward the earth and the other heavenward. Now 
•a the soul was supposet) to be a Ane ethereal matter, 
it would naturally rise when released froin its at- 
tachment to the grnai^r body. Thus a theory of 
tbe reaomction could be eotafaUshed, at least a priori 
go the basis of nkatrriaiinni itself. And that such a 
view did eiist befon- it was assorted of any particular 
UKtividoal can be seen in the recorded coatronny 
between the Sadducevs and Pharisiecs, the one afinn- 
in^ am) the other denying the " resurrvrtjon.*^ AIK 
therefore, that was neceaaary was to appeal to the 
I of appantiooa in order to satiafj the 
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terms of the materialist himself. It would be neoes- 
sary, of course, to guarantee that the apparition had 
some other meaning than an illusion or an halluci- 
nation, but in the early period of reflection this issue 
had not been worked out scientifically, and we know 
from history that the belief in apparitions exercised 
a powerful influence upon belief in the *^ supernat- 
ural," and it is not necessary to assume that the phe- 
nomena were real in order to admit their influence 
on speculation. The belief in their occurrence was 
sufficient to start a philosophic controversy, and in 
the controversies of the time there is evidence that 
the phenomena of apparitions had their influence in 
shaping conviction on a future life, whether we 
choose to credit or discredit their nature. If then 
any particular individual should be represented in 
an apparition, the fact would naturally give rise to 
a contradiction of the materialist's position. It 
would suggest, or be taken to prove, the resurrection. 
Now suppose some one or more persons should have 
had an apparition of Christ after his death, it is 
easy to see what use could be made of the fact. It 
would not be necessary for us in this discussion to 
maintain that such an apparition was real. We 
might admit with Renan that it was an hallucination 
due to excitement. All that is necessary is to suppose 
that some experience occurred which could be taken, 
rightly or wrongly, for an apparition of reality. 
That such stories did rise concerning Christ is ap- 
parent in the experience of St. Paul, of Christ walk- 
ing on the water, and of his appearance to the disci- 
ples in the closed room, and possibly as ^^ the con- 
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■ocu of R prcscncr ** to hu ducipW on the way 
>. A kimiUr pbeDomenon U reported in 

9 appearance of Mu«m and Eliat to Chriat hinuwlf. 
> thU to be mythicnl, an wc might well do, 

i lUppoae that the others were iDcidcnt^ due to rx- 
dUd tina^natioDii, ihe ca*e would not be in the teait 
altered rej^arding the lue which could be made of 
them a^inMt the mntcrialiiitic theory bv those who 
actually believed in the reality of titc phenoinena. 
And wc hftTc the evidence that tlwy were m> uaed 
tiiunipbaiitly to diiipute timterialitm. The appeal 
waa to fact*, not to apeeulative aaaumptioiu, and it 
nattcra not for the eflicimcy of the factt wbetber 
they were actually what they were taken to be or Dot. 
They were beltcved to be real at they were ezpcri- 
enc«i, and were uicd on that audtnption of their 
diaracter. 

But varioui intellectual influence* conspired to 
grre the belief at the time the form of a pbyncal 
Krarrection, and thiK the ranirrrctJoD of the gnaacr 
body. I do not require to vtiter into the queation 
iriMther they were valid influcnrci or twt They 
pr^kably anae out of the accepted theory that the 
floe ethereal organLnn of the inaterialiata waa " mat- 
ter." With antiquity ***pirit" waa not diitinct in 
Iciad from ** matter." It was a fin« ** matter," and 
ao could be denominated aa physical, an<] though 
there were influencca to cultivate the idea that apirit 
waa itnmalenal, the material i>tic povition could be 
ttaed. capecially in the lif{h( of apparitions, to favor 
the idea that the resurrection wa> ** physical," becanw 
H wma at the Ane cthareal organism, and a diapoU 
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might arise as to whether it was *^ physical'' or 
*^ spiritual " on the basis of the rising distinction 
between matter and spirit. The common mind which 
was not familiar with the philosophic conceptions 
would tend to the doctrine of the grosser physical 
resurrection, as reflected in the allegation of it. The 
philosophic mind would tend toward the other view, 
as we find in St. Paul, who distinguished between the 
" natural " body which perished and the " spiritual " 
body which arose from the dead. Then, when spirit 
was supposed to be wholly material, as it was to be 
iBo conceived, any form of " physical " or ** bodily '* 
resurrection would come to mean the grosser physical 
body, the other conception of it as fine " matter " 
having been exchanged for ^^ spirit " or immaterial 
substance. 

Now as the materialists had to drop their concep- 
tion of a fine material or ethereal organism in order 
to save their denial of immortality, the interest of 
Christianity was not particularly served by further 
appeal to facts; and as on the other hand the doc- 
trine of the physical resurrection prevailed in human 
belief, the philosophic controversy was between a 
philosophy which defended the physical resurrection 
of the grosser type and the philosophy which had 
abandoned the view of an ethereal organism and as- 
serted the phenomenal nature of consciousness. That 
is to say, in abandoning the ethereal organism, mate- 
rialism accepted the view that consciousness was a 
function of the organism. Instead, therefore, of in- 
sisting upon the appeal to facts of experience in its 
defence, Christian philosophy virtually admitted that 
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conscioumess was a function of the bodily organianif 
and resorted to the physical resurrection to support 
its belief in a future life. This of course was the 
position of the common mind. Other philosophers 
slightly altered this view, and maintained that the 
soul was a substance different in kind from matter 
and inhabiting the body as more or less necessary for 
its activity, and having to succumb to the authority 
of the Churchy accepted the resurrection there held» 
and so supposed that the soul would again inhabit 
its original organism. The whole conception of the 
** spiritual " resurrection and the appeal to facts 
was thus lost and speculative philosophy assumed 
to direct human thought in other directions, namely, 
in those of an immaterial substance and the idea of a 
physical resurrection. This view ruled history for 
many centuries, in fact, down to the present time, 
with occasional differences among small groups of 
thinkers. At no time did it work itself out into per- 
fect clearness. It was always compromising with the 
idea of a physical resurrection, which was a dogma of 
the Church. Hence philosophy, which had always 
to be ancillary to theology, as a condition of its ex- 
istence, had to admit or assume the physical resur- 
rection, whatever view it took of the soul, and as the 
physical resurrection gave so much trouble to rational 
thought, the most clearly defined controversy was 
between materialism, which denied the existence of 
spiritual substance, and the opposing philosophy, 
which affirmed it, with the latter fluctuating between 
an idealistic interpretation of the soul and what was 
no better than a materialistic view of it, in so far as 
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its conception of the dependence of consciousness on 
the organism was concerned. Let me summarize the 
case. 

Materialism (1) abandoned the idea of an ethereal 
organism as too much of a concession to spiritual- 
ism, and (S) set up the phencHnenal or functional 
nature of consciousness, making it an activity of the 
grosser instead of the finer organism. The atomic 
doctrine and the laws of chemistry helped this view 
to become clear. Spiritualism (1) set up an antith- 
esis or opposition in kind between matter and spirit 
or mind, tending to create the idea that spirit was 
spaceless, and so excluding the ^^ spiritual body " 
doctrine, (2) accepted the functional nature of con- 
sciousness though making it a phenomenon of spirit, 
and (3) handicapped its own position by concession 
to the theological dogma of the bodily resurrection. 
Thus the first feature of its position was inconceiv- 
able to the common mind and the third was incon- 
ceivable to the intelligent and philosophic mind, while 
the second partly agreed with the materialist, namely, 
that consciousness was functional in its nature. The 
difference was that materialism was clear in its con- 
ception of the relation between consciousness and the 
organism, while spiritualism was not sure of any 
other subject for it. Consequently, after the aban- 
donment of the Pauline idea of the spiritual body, 
the controversy was between philosophy or science 
and superstition, on the one hand, and between the 
two functional views of consciousness, on the other; 
one making it a phenomenon of the organism and the 
other of some other subject or substance which it did 
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not define in spatial terms. In both forms of the 
dispute, however, the issue was whether the organ- 
ism was or was not the subject of consciousness, the 
materialist aflSrming and the spiritualist denying 
that it was. 

As long as the philosophic mind maintained the 
created and phenomenal nature of matter, which it 
did for many centuries because the Church was able 
to suppress materialistic beliefs, materialism could 
not make any progress. Philosophy had held that 
both the sensible and the supersensible material world 
were created, and so had to set up *^ spirit ** as the 
creator. That is, it maintained that the world as 
seen by the senses and the world beyond the senses, 
namely, the atomic world, were ephemeral and sub- 
ject to the will of God, or the immaterial and spirit- 
ual background of things. As long as this view 
could be sustained, materialism had but little chance 
to survive. But the discovery of the indestructibility 
of matter and the conservation of energy changed 
all this. They again restored the idea that matter 
was permanent and not phenomenal, and material- 
ism, lacking evidence that consciousness was inde- 
pendent of organism, made it a phenomenon of mat- 
ter, so that the existence of God and the immortality 
of the soul were directly attacked by one blow. Mate- 
rialism strengthened its fortress, and the relation 
between mind and bodv was conceived as that of a 
function to a dissolvable subject. It took up both 
a philosophic and a scientific position. Its philo- 
sophic position was based upon the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy and its scientific position upon 
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evidential phenomena. Both the philosophic and the 
scientific view assumed a causal relation between 
mind and body, or mental and physical phenomena, 
and subordinated the former to the latter in such 
a manner as to imply the transient and phenomenal 
nature of consciousness. 

The philosophic view of materialism interpreted 
this causal relation after the conservation of energy, 
and so tacitly or explicitly denied the existence of 
really spiritual phenomena of any kind. It had 
logically to reduce consciousness to a mode of motion, 
and as this had been denied by the spiritualists, the 
conclusion most natural was that consciousness per- 
ished at death, as did other functions of a motional 
sort in the organism. The conservation of energy 
had interpreted consciousness as one of the mechan- 
ical series and implied that it had the same destiny. 

The scientific view, while it also assumed a causal 
nexus between the physical and mental series, did 
not require to apply the conception lying at the basis 
of the conservation of energy, but remained content 
with the view that consciousness depended upon the 
physical for its existence. To prove this it pointed 
to the variations in the integrity of consciousness 
according to the condition of the physical organism. 
An accident or blow, a disease, lesion, or other dis- 
turbance in the organism sufficed to suspend con- 
sciousness as they suspended circulation, temperature, 
digestion, or other functions of the body, making 
consciousness depend, not on a spiritual subject, but 
upon the material organism. Then it had the fact 
that consciousness is known only in connection with 
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the physical organism and is not known apart from 
it, discarding all referoice or consideration of the 
phenomena examined in psychical research, and 
hence it concluded that consciousness is a function 
of the organism, just as we should and do explain the 
rain by the clouds. That is, rain is always associated 
with the clouds, and when the clouds are not present 
it does not rain. We infer that clouds are the con- 
dition of rainfall. So if consciousness is associated 
with a physical organism and we do not find it pres* 
ent or existing when the organism is not present, we 
naturaUy infer that it is a function of the organism 
with which its known existence is connected. 

The philosophic materialist, in his application of 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy, did not 
see that it might recoil upon himself. The spiritual- 
ist had maintained a theory of creation and so could 
believe in the introduction of new forces into the uni- 
verse. But the conservation of energy at least 
apparently denied this, and so seemed to establish 
the materialist's position. And then again, the con- 
servation of energy applied the principle of causality 
between phenomena in a way to maintain that all 
changes of matter and motion were made without 
gain or loss in the total amount of them. Neither 
increase nor decrease of energy was possible, accord- 
ing to its doctrine. Hence when it came to apply 
its conception to the relation between physical and 
mental phenomena it had either to regard conscious- 
ness as a part of the effect initiated by the cause 
or regard it as an inexplicable ** epi-phenomenon.** 
The latter alternative was to give up materialism: 
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the former was to interpret consciousness as a mode 
of motion. Traditional conceptions had maintained 
that, if this be the case, it was perishable. But the 
materialist here forgot that, in that conception of 
the conservation of energy which makes cause and 
effect the same in kind, in order to preserve the iden- 
tity of quantity in energy with change, he logically 
had to retain consciousness in the world as well as 
motion, and that we could as well eliminate motion as 
mental facts. As far as he assumed any identity 
between antecedent and consequent as a condition 
of measuring their quantitative identity in phenom- 
enal changes, he retained consciousness as well as 
motion in the series of phenomena with which he 
dealt. Hence as long as he assxmied qualitative 
identity between cause and effect, and apparently he 
had to do this in order to maintain the conservation 
of energy, he could not sustain the transient and 
phenomenal nature of consciousness. 

The philosophical spiritualist, however, instead of 
applying the doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
in so far as it is conceived as implying an identity 
between cause and effect, as an ad hominem argument 
against materialism, resorted to a denial of the causal 
nexus between the physical and mental. He virtually 
admitted that, if the causal connection, assumed in 
at least one interpretation of the conservation of 
energy, be rightly conceived, the materialistic theory 
would be supported. But instead of showing a re- 
dtLctio ad absurdum of the materialist at this point, 
that is, a conclusion the opposite of what the mate- 
rialist intended, the philosophic spiritualist thought 




to ndecm bis poBJtion hj denying that nmc«ption 
of thdr ouiiwl rcUtion, ftnd Mi up Hk doctrinr of 
Paralleliiin, which meana that physical phenomena 
cannot be tmnsrortnrd into mi-ntal. that one cannot 
produec the other cauwilly, as mechanical causation 
is concein-d. He thought by this device to sare the 
Mul. He thought that. iC conscJousnns were not con- 
cured as transfornicf] or transmitted motion, it must 
haTC another subject or basis than the physical ar- 
puiaro. But I must contend that this is a vain hope. 
I see no reason to assume that only one kind of func- 
tion can clwracterixc a subject. I do not see why 
any number of functions not convertible into each 
other might not subsist side by side in the same or- 
ganiim and perish with it. Iti-nce it seems to me 
that the resort lo paralleliiim onlv lands us in a nt- 
dt-aac. a blind alley. Like all pIiiloMphic arguments, 
K depends on assumptions which farts hare not y«t 
betn proTMl. 

If (he paralleliat expects to prore the existence of 
a aoal or something other than the bodily organunn 
to explain ronsciousneM hy dmring the appliratioa 
of the eonsenration of energy to the relation betw»«a 
j A yai cal and mental pbenomraa, he doM so oo tba 
■wiwHiliiiii that all physical pbcDonMna are nduci- 
ble to modes of motion and that mnarionsnes is not 
a mode of motion. But this position will not help 
htm any in the one fimdamrnlal question of pridencc. 
For, though coRiciousness mar not he a mode of 
motion, the fart that we observe conftantt^ in our 
nperience that attributes and functions, not coo- 
ible iato each ollwr, inhere in the same subject. 
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is proof that, in spite of their inoonvertibility, they 
are related to their subject in the same way and have 
their destiny conditioned by this fact. Hence the 
only conclusive proof that another subject for con- 
sciousness than the organism is necessary will be 
the actual separation of the soul and its individual 
consciousness from the body. If this can be effected 
and communication with it established, we can have 
reasons to believe that consciousness is not a function 
of the body, but a fimction of some other subject 
or reality, whatever we may choose to call it. It 
may be true that consciousness and motion, or mental 
and physical phenomena, are not interconvertible. 
Whether they are or are not I do not care, as I think 
an interpretation of the conservation of energy is 
possible, which will make it either irrelevant to the 
problem or perfectly consistent with survival after 
death. The doctrine is not yet so clear in its philo- 
sophic conceptions as is necessary to make it perti- 
nent to the issue, and hence certain assumptions about 
it have to be made in order to secure even the ap- 
pearance of relevancy. The main assumption made 
is that cause and effect are identical in kind, which 
may not always or ever be the fact at all. The truer 
conception of the relation between them, and so be- 
tween the members in a series of physical phenomena, 
is that they are identical in quantity^ not necessarily 
qualitatively identical. That is all that physics claims 
when it is careful of its statements, though one would 
like to know what we mean by quantitative sameness 
without some quaUtative sameness. How can we meas- 
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are quantity without some qualitatiTe identity for the 
standard? 

I shall not thresh out this question, as it is not 
necessary : for I think that there is a great deal of 
illusion about the conservation of energy. In the 
one sense in which it defines the facts of physical 
sdenoe and mechanics it is wholly irrelevant to the 
problem before us, as the problems of science and 
philosophy are not all of them reducible to the idea 
of equivalents mechanical or otherwise. The con- 
fusion is caused by the equivocal import of the con- 
ception that cause and effect are equal. Equality 
implies some sort of identity in kind, though it may 
not be essential, as in mathematical concepts. For 
instance, I can measure a certain equivalence between 
potatoes and books, say in pounds or in money value. 
But I cannot do this in terms of inches. It is the 
same in the relation between cause and effect. They 
are not always or in all characteristics identical in 
kind. Hence the conservation of energy is irrelevant 
to the issue affecting the existence of a subject other 
than the brain to account for consciousness, and it is 
only the illusion created by the manner of expressing 
its character that produces the appearance of a rela- 
tion to the problem. 

The whole confusion is due to three totally differ- 
ent uses of the term cause. ( 1 ) It is used to denote 
the action of one thing on another without regard 
to the question whether there is transmission of mo- 
tion or energy in the act. (S) It is used to explain 
the identity of the quantity of energy transmitted in 
mechanical operations, where the effect coooemed is 
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some mode of motion. (S) It is used to denote the 
acts of a subject exercising its own functions or ac- 
tivities. In this last conception there is no implica- 
tion of conservation whatever, and yet it is one of 
the most widely applied ideas of causality. The 
conservation of energy can be applied only in the 
second conception of the term, and it can be applied 
there only under limitations which do not exclude 
the operation of other uses of it to the associated 
phenomena in the same connection. 

We should also note another fact of interest. No 
one cares a penny for the proved inconvertibility of 
physical and mental phenomena, unless the fact 
should justify the belief that consciousness survived 
the body. We do not care the least whether there 
be a soul or not, unless this consequence is guaranteed 
by it. It would completely satisfy our scientific and 
philosophic curiosity if we should prove that the 
brain was the subject or cause of consciousness ; and 
if we should prove that there was a soul inhabiting 
the organism we should not care particularly for this 
fact unless it implied its survival after death. The 
whole point of the controversy through the ages has 
been this one interest. It may be a wrong interest. 
With that I am not concerned at present. All that 
I wish to enforce is that this is the issue and that 
it is not to be evaded, whether we regard it as a 
legitimate issue or not. We should say either that 
we do not care anything about survival and that this 
is not involved in the problem, or that we intend to 
face this issue and solve it affirmatively or negatively, 
if the facts enable us to do so. In all history that 
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1 the iMuc, And thvrv it no vscuKe for the pre- 
• o( another tubject tlinn ita* hnun to explain 
tooKiousniaa, unJeu we inmn to attempt tJic solution 
of that qut-HUtin by our method. 

But when it comes to this issue, rightly conceived 
it can br dciomiined onlj* by Kcirncc and the invntt- 
gatioa of thotie facta which purport to repreHcnt IIk 
iaolation of the sou) from the bodily orj|fnnism. Di»- 
cuaaJons about the conKervatiuti of energy and parol- 
leluro will never decide it. because they do noi involve 
the fact* which are ntxt^niiry for proof of an anured 
kind. I'hej may be very good dialectics and ukTuI 
for clearing up our ideas on various matters, but thty 
mn not at all crucial in Uie settlement of rundaimintal 
iMDet. The materialistic position is invulnerable a> 
lanfc as we ignore the factx which purpori to isolate 
the individual soul and coniiciounie«s and rely for 
inTCstigation upon those phenomena which involve 
the coincidence between comciousncM and a living 
organiam. The Utter farts are wholly in favor of 
tils aiaoctation of mind and body, and no facts can 
disturb that conviction except they prove the posai- 
ble iaolation of pmonality. The whole interest of 
the quesliim regarding Ibe relation between mind 
and body, in philosophy and religion, of course, is 
irbether the soul is anything hut a function of the 
body, and if il is not this, ita survival falls under the 
law of substance. But the proof of this must be 
those facta which prove ita coatinuity, and no othen 
will do this but such as ore concciTcd to reprcaent 
H in psychic mearrh. It is not my purpoae tn take 
«p tlir eotiaidrratMn of the issue on ita muriU. I am 
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concerned in this statement only with the method 
for its solution, not the application of it. All that 
I am here indicating is the nature of the problem 
and the way it has to be solved, as well as the futility 
of some arguments claiming to deal with it effectively. 
Li parallelism and discussions of the conservation of 
energy we conceal the issue by supposing that the 
historical problem was the relation between physical 
and mental phenomena within the organism, namely, 
whether they were convertible or not. But the fact 
is that the whole question of the causal relation 
between the physical and mental originated in the 
conception that is represented in the third meaning 
of causality above indicated, and was whether the 
organism was the sole basis for consciousness. It was 
only a shifting and evasion of the issue to raise the 
question whether the physical and mental series in 
the organism were interpretable in terms of the con- 
servation of energy. That might or might not be 
true without affecting the issue with which philosophy 
and religion had all along been concerned. 

We come next to the practical problem suggested 
by the phrase " Mind and Body." This, too, con- 
cerns the causal relation between mental and physical 
phenomena, but not with reference to the solution of 
philosophical and religious issues. It concerns the 
question whether the mind can influence physical con- 
ditions to the extent of healing disease and regulat- 
ing the nature and habits of organic actions within 
the organism. 

In the great philosophic controversy the question 
of their causal relation was construed so as to con- 
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aider but one tide of it, namrl^, that uf tti« depend- 

encc of mental phmomcnR upon thr nction of the 

bod;, making thv bodjr the prior or tint condition 

of the iriiatencc nf nieotAl phcnomvnn. Tin* matiTiAl- 

wtic theory ■tartn) wit]) Uic view thai nutter is tJie 

flnt fart in exirtence, even nn eternal furt, uid to 

it conceived eun*e)onitne» lu M-condary, and in the 

^—KXpericnce of human life llie body teemed to lo con- 

^■dition the occurrence of canitcioiuinciiit that no ottter 

^Bnbject of it appeared nccesaary. The acttlcmcnt 

^^■f this problem did not require cither party to di*- 

^^■OH tbe qoMtion whether contciousnes* wa« the first 

^^Bct in the world and matter aftcrwaixl. That waa 

IP^be problem of tbciim. and even when tlii* wan proved 

there Btill remained the quention whethiT human con- 

■riotuneas wb« prior to the human orf^anism, and if 

it were not, notliing but faith in the character of 

divine inteUigeiice and justice would guarantee a 

belief in Hirvival. And even in the theiitic ponttion 

the dependence of consciousneaa Upon the body was 

w apparent, at lea«t in respect of its manifestations, 

that no detemiination of the problem uf a future life 

would rest on assuming a causal influence of the 

mind on tbe body. Hence the philosophic discusaioa 

tamed about the relation only in one direction. Tbe 

practical protilem aasuntes the issue to be regmnliDf 

the causal agency of the mind on the body rather 

than the e^usat agency of tbe body on the mind, this 

laller being admitted. 

In taking up the practical question whether the 

mind ran affect tbe body and its functions I do not 

L aasume any conception of causality but the moet 
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general one. This is the simple broad conception 
of one thing or event determining the action of an- 
other object or the occurrence of another event. It 
does not matter whether one event or phencnnenon is 
transformed into another. The point in this general 
conception is only whether one object or event can 
in any way affect another and determine its behavior* 
This we take for granted in physical phenomena, and 
now the question is whether the mind can influence 
bodily action in any such way as one physical fact 
influences another, and if so, what the limits of such 
action are. 

Neither the affirmation nor the denial of such a 
causal nexus affects the materialistic theory. The 
simple resLSon for this exclusion of metaphysical 
problems from the issue is the fact that in physical 
science the series of phenomena, all physical, is com- 
posed of phenomena that are alternately cause and 
effect, according to the relation in which they are 
seen. Thus if I strike a billiard-ball, I impart a 
certain amount of motion to it. The cause in this 
case may be the instrument with which I strike it. 
This imparted motion is again transmitted to the 
next ball struck by the first one, and so on through 
any number in the series. The motion of the first 
ball is the effect of the impact with the cue and the 
cause of the motion in the second ball, and so on 
with succeeding balls. In general, what is an effect 
in the first ball becomes a cause in relation to the 
second, and what is an effect in the second becomes 
a cause in relation to the third. Cause and effect, 
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therefore, arc rrUtivr terms in dcfttiog witli k Msrief 
of connected phtiiomena. 

If then wt Kssunie that budily action ran give rise 
to cotucicMianeHM and coniicioukiic«B ia followed b; 
certain physical pb<^noiucna, it will onljr be a ques- 
tion of rvidonre nnd of uniforaiitjr to prove to us 
that contcioUBncHii ran be a cause ait wi-U as an effect 
The materialist niay, therefore, admit that consdous- 
ncu ma}' act an a cau»c without Nuppo^tng that it is 
the first cause in the occurrence of bodily phenomena. 
Wc Rnd thus that no metaphysical issue is inrolvcd 
in this fonn of conceivinif the problem. It is merely 
whether consciousness can be treated as a cause. "Vhv 
doctrine of parallelism deniea tliat it can. But thni 
this doctrine is concerned with the theory of " me- 
chanical " causation, which treats it frocn the point 
of view of convertibility of cause and effect, or the 
transnii»ian of rntrf>y from subject to subject. But 
we arp not here dealinjc ^''th that conception of 
causality. If wc may indulge the use of a technical 
term, it it efficient causality that wr arc here con- 
crivinK< and this means merely the power to indue* 
the ocrurrwice of a fact other in kind than the ante- 
cedent one with which we start. So we might afflnu 
the eit*te«cc of an efficient causal neius between 
mind and body without admitting transmissiTe causes. 
Hroce the parallrlistic position is irrefevanl to the 
matter here considered. Consequently the present 
problem t* not whetlier ronsdousness can be converted 
into physical phenomena, but whether it can in any 
way affect their course and modify the " natural " 
at of phyiieal ■ 
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With this view of causal relation I think the ques- 
tion is capable of very easy solution. The evidence 
that mind can affect body, that consciousness can 
produce physical effects in or out of the body, is so 
clear that the denial of it in this broad sense is equiv- 
alent to ignorance. The first determinative evidence 
of such an influence is the act of will or volition. We 
can deliberately move our limbs in any way we please. 
It matters not if consciousness was first the result of 
cerebral and therefore of physical action. You may 
take any view of that which you please. The point 
here is that this state of mind, involving the idea of 
an end and an emotional impulse to attain it, in its 
order produces certain physical phenomena, and these 
of a vast variety, though they may all be of one 
type. Indirectly it may give rise to external physi- 
cal events which would not have occurred but for 
the interposition of the will in the series of events. 

Again, a sensation or a pain in any part of the 
organism is known to produce an effect on the arteries 
and the circulation of the blood to that particular 
region. The arteries will enlarge and admit a more 
copious flow of blood to the specific locality affected. 
We know what effect fright may have on the action 
of the heart, or often upon the muscles, causing 
trembling or rigidity as the case may be. Sometimes 
fright may cause a very large suspense of the normal 
physiological conditions and induce catalepsy or 
other physical disturbances. Strong emotions may 
affect the digestion, the action of the liver, or the 
kidneys, and other functional organs. Excitement 
may increase the flow of blood to the brain. In a 
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thousand ways consciousness influences bodily condi- 
tions, and the only question is what its limits are. 

I may refer to the work of Dr. Hack Tuke on this 
specific subject, a work whose importance will not be 
questioned by any in the medical profession. It is 
composed of instances and reflections on the influence 
of the mind on the body, and was written and pub- 
lished in 1872. It is far enough away from the in- 
terests and prejudices of this age on similar phenom- 
ena to be free from suspicion of personal passion, 
and is a good inductive collection of facts bearing 
upon the matter under consideration. Some of the 
incidents probably needed more careful investigation 
as to their nature or credibility, but most of them 
have such authorities in their support as to make 
the fact of mental influence on the bodily organism 
certain, while less accredited facts will appear as 
possible whether proved or not. Many of Dr. Tuke*s 
instances represent morbid conditions, but this will 
not make any difference to the general fact of mental 
influence on the body, though for certain purposes 
we have to keep the two types of influence distinct 
from each other. I have referred above to what must 
be universally recognized as representing the claim 
of causal action of mind on the body, as a fact which 
has to be admitted on any theory of the relation 
between the two. 

The following incident is taken from Tuke's col- 
lection. ** Dr. Kellog records, in the Amtrican 
Journal of InManity^ the case of a friend of his who 
informed him that he had frequently sailed when 
young in a steamboat across an arm of the sea whidi 
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was rough, and in consequence often suffered from 
seasickness. Upon this boat was an old blind fiddler, 
who did his best to alleviate the sufi^erings of the pas- 
sengers with his violin. The result was that this 
instrument became associated in his mind with sea- 
sickness, and for years he could never hear it without 
experiencing sensations of nausea or a sort of mal 
de merJ*^ 

I might interrupt instances from Dr. Tuke by an 
experience of my own when a child. Some occasion 
arose when it was necessary to give me an emetic, 
and I was told that I must take it. I showed the 
natural resistance of a child against taking medi- 
cine, and feared that it would be very nasty and 
disagreeable. I took it, however, and was surprised 
to find it sweet and agreeable. I remarked that I 
could drink that kind of medicine. But after its 
efi^ect had been once produced, for years I could not 
think of it even without intense nausea. It is a 
common experience to feel repugnance to some food 
or other objects to be taken into the system and to 
be aff^ected by the thought of them when we think 
of them, but not to feel any eff^ects when they are 
taken without knowledge. 

" Gratiolet relates of himself that when a child his 
sight became affected, and he was obliged to wear 
spectacles. The pressure which their weight exerted 
upon the nose was so insupportable that he was 
obliged to discontinue their use. Writing twenty 
years after, he says that he never sees any one wear- 
ing spectacles, without instantly experiencing very 
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diiagreeably the sensation which had so much dis- 
turbed him as a boy.** 

The famous story of the incident in Parliament 
during the reign of Charles I is worth retelling. A 
report was made to the House of Commons of a plot 
to blow up the members. ** During its reading, some 
stood up alarmed, including * two very corpulent 
members,' whose weight broke a board in the gallery, 
which gave so great a crack, that some thought 
there was a plot indeed, and Sir John Ray cried out 
that he smelt gunpowder. The result was a panic 
in the House and throughout London, followed by 
an armed band marching to Westminster to defend 
the House from this imaginary gunpowder plot.** 

Dr. Tuke narrates an incident of the war between 
France and Prussia in 1870. ^ A lady informs me,** 
he says, ** that at Tours many lost their health, and 
some died from fright. A young lady was standing 
with her father at the window when the Prussian 
soldiers came down the tranchee, and was seiied with 
shivering; her father, who could feel her trembling, 
said — * You need not be frightened, they will not 
hurt you ; ' but she received a shock from which she 
became quite blanched, and lost her sleep and flesh. 
She has not yet fully recovered her strength, and 
remarks that she has never been able to keep her feet 
warm since that day.** 

Quoting another physician the same author addn: 
** A captain of a British ship of war, says Dr. RuhIu 
who had been confined for several weeks to his cabin 
by a severe fit of gout in his feet, was suddenly 
cured by hearing the cry of * Fire!* on board his 
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ship. This fact was communicated to me (Dr. 
Rush) by the gentleman who was witness of it." 

Braid reports an interesting case which has its 
humorous features as well as its scientific. ^* Two 
captains of merchant vessels arrived in port at the 
same time, and both went to take up their quarters 
in their usual lodgings. They were informed by the 
landlady of the house, however, that she was very 
sorry that she could not accommodate them on that 
occasion, as the only bedroom which she could have 
appropriated for their use was occupied by the 
corpse of a gentleman just deceased. Being most 
anxious to remain in their accustomed lodgings, 
almost on any terms, rather than go elsewhere, they 
offered to sleep in the room wherein the dead body 
was laid out. To his the landlady readily gave her 
assent, considering it better, so far as she was con- 
cerned, to have three such customers in her room 
than only one, and he a dead one. Having repaired 
to bed, one of the gentlemen, who was a very great 
wag, began a conversation with the other by asking 
him whether he had ever before slept in a room with 
a corpse in it, to which he replied, * No.* * Then,' 
said the other, * are you aware of the remarkable 
circumstance that always, in such cases, after mid- 
night, the room gets filled with canaries which fly 
about and sing in the most beautiful manner? ' His 
companion expressed his surprise at this. But no 
sooner said than realized; for, the candle having 
been put out, presently there was a burst of music, 
as if the room really was full of canaries, which were 
not only heard, but at length the horrified novice 
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in the chamber of death avoired that he both $am and 
felt the birds flying in all directions and plunging 
against him. In a short time he became so excitedf 
that, without taking time to do his toilet, he rushed 
down-stairs in his night-dress, assuring the aston- 
ished household of the fact and insisting that the room 
really was quite full of birdi^ as he could testify from 
the evidence of his senses, for he had not only heard 
them, but also seen and felt them flapping their 
wings against him. The captain had some excuse 
for saying he heard them, although not for seeing 
or feeling them, for his companion had reaUy imi- 
tated the note of the canary by blowing through a 
reed dipped in water." 

A practical joke was here the initial suggestion, 
and it distributed its influence to other, the tactual 
and visual brain-centres, and emerged as actual sen- 
sations. ^ When potassium was discovered by Davy, 
Dr. Pearson, taking up a globule, estimated its 
weight on his finger, and exclaimed, * Bless me, how 
heavy it is ! ' simply from expecting a metal to be 
so, whereas the reverse was the real truth," potassium 
having a specific gravity less than water, and there- 
fore capable of floating in it. 

These few illustrations suffice to indicate a causal 
influence of mental upon bodily states, and if any 
issue against materialism were involved they would 
be sufficient, with such frequent instances as psy- 
chiatry has recorded, to disprove that theory. But, 
as I have already remarked, materialistic theories 
need not deny the causal nexus between mental and 
physical phenomena. What the primary cause of 
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mental states is may be one questioUf but the ques- 
tion whether the mental, once existent as efFects, may 
not in turn act as causes is another question. Hence 
no metaphysical issues are involved in the matter. 
But the practical question is involved. If the mind 
can influence the body we may suspect that the possi- 
bility might be utilized to effect certain desirable 
results, and whether these could be effected or not 
will be purely a matter of observation and experi- 
ment. But any claim that such practical results are 
possible will depend for its acceptance upon the as- 
sumed or established fact that there is a causal nexus 
of the kind under consideration. 

The materialistic theory, although it was consist- 
ent with the admission of this causal nexus, so em- 
phasized the dependence of consciousness upon phys- 
ical conditions and causes that it tended to lose sight 
of the obverse causal fact, and the assertion of the 
influence of mind on body was skeptically received at 
first. But this was probably because of the ex- 
tensive character claimed for that influence rather 
than the fact of it. No doubt the proof of it would 
consist in certain striking facts, and these would be 
subject to skeptical scrutiny in proportion to the 
extent of the claims asserted for the influence of the 
mind. Hence in here asserting that the influence 
exists as a fact I have appealed first to the most 
general normal facts and chosen some more or less 
crucial instances in the abnormal. They establish 
the general fact of causal agency in consciousness or 
subconscious states upon the organism, and it re- 
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muiM to tktermitic how much thia caiiMl agency eui 
do and what it cuinnt iIol 

I «h«Il not enter into any dUeuuion of the limita- 
tiomi of thia csuaal influence, as it woold nquire m 
volumr to do thin &pa.rt from mere BMertion. M7 
chi«f ofajtrt h^re has been to abow that the influence 
has to be ndmittnl as n fad in orrtcr that wc majr 
be ju«t to the man; claims made for its preKnce in 
certain morv remarkable inalancn. SugKmtJrc thera- 
peutics and " Christian Scionc#," as well as ** meta- 
phjticsl healinft " and ** fnilh cures," all rely ttpOQ 
the ajMumplion of such an ngmcy, and the eotiieat 
way to refute their claims would be to wholly deny 
the causal action of the mind cm the body. But this 
cannot be done in any absolute manner. It only in- 
jures one** power to limit the claims of these more 
striking phenomenA to take the radically opposite 
position. We shall have to \aun to determine the 
linitation* of mentMl action oo the body rather than 
to deny it, and it is well to cooie to the study of the 
facta with some conception of the concealed truth 
lying at the bauis of the apparently more mirmcidous 
pbeDfimcna. 

The whole stibjert needt to be put under thoroqgb 
KientiAc inve«tif^tion. Dr. Tuke** worit was pioneer, 
and, as I have hintvd alrrody, many of the inddeats 
Opoo which he relics to illustrate or prove the tnfiu- 
CBCV of mind on body needed more careful exami- 
nation for dHermininft exactly whAt the facts were. 
The evidential aspect of tlie phcnomoia ■uuia not 
to have bern as canrfiilly examined as we mi^t in- 
m^ gpcM to-day. Henc* in hb work we havt to di»- 
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criminate instances whose value comes from the au- 
thorities capable of reporting them justly and 
instances which belong to ages and people whose 
judgment regarding the facts may not be so good 
as is desirable. To ascertain exactly the limits of 
this influence will require a most patient and exact- 
ing investigation. That it exists may easily be de- 
terminedy but its nature and extent are another 
matter. The use to which it can be put when deter- 
mined scientifically may be important, but cannot be 
known rightly until its limitations are known. 

In physiology a long history of experiment and 
observation has shown us certain very definite rela- 
tions between physical and mental conditions. For 
instance, in the most general fact of experience, take 
sensation. Here the sensation is the uniform effect 
of a stimulus of a determinate character, light pro- 
ducing color, vibrations of a certain type producing 
sound, etc. In the abnormal, the presence of certain 
bacteria produce typhoid fever, of certain other 
bacteria scarlet fever, of still others tuberculosis. 
The presence of congestion in the brain produces 
certain mental aberrations, a lesion at some point 
brings about aphasia, another type of lesion produces 
epilepsy, etc. We have learned in these and in all 
diseases to determine their presence by the presence 
of certain uniform physical symptoms, and when they 
are found the diagnosis is tolerably certain. The 
criteria of disease have thus become quite definite 
and clearly known. But the causal influence of the 
mental on the physical heis not been so clearly and 
definitely formulated into laws. The whole subject 
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it in ita infancy. It may be that we can nerer to 
definitely determine what specific physical effect may 
accompany a given antecedent mental fact. But if 
it is determinable at all, it can be so only after the 
most painstaking and prolonged investigation that 
we can imagine. Physiology has been long in com- 
ing to its present definite knowledge, and it may 
take psychological investigation much longer to ob- 
tain half the definitcness of the knowledge regarding 
the physical agencies acting on the mind. But the 
fact that mental states do actually affect the body, 
and the fact that certain of them affect it in a cer- 
tain way or certain parts of the organism, suggest 
that time may enable us to organize our knowledge 
of the phenomena in a way to use the results for 
diagnosis quite as effectively, though not any more 
infallibly, than we can now use physiological knowl- 
edge. The practical field in which such knowledge 
could be applied wouU be suggestive therapeutics. 
This comes up for consideration in the next chapter, 
and is mentioned here only to indicate the relation 
of general principles herein involved to hypnotic and 
normal suggcMtion. But the efficiency of our knowl- 
edge will depend upon the extent of it in regard to 
the causal infiuence of mental on bodily states. 

There is one other field of interest closely allied 
to the one juKt discussed. It is the causal action 
of one mental state on another. \Miether this is a 
fact remains to be determined. There are some indi- 
cations of its existence, but I shall not assert it as 
unequivocally true. If it be true, it is a most im- 
portant fact. We have the admitted truth of the 
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influence of the physical on the mental, of the phys- 
ical on the physical, and of the mental on the phys- 
ical in our nature. It remains to complete tiiis 
knowledge by that of the mental on the mental, if 
it be a fact. The problem is not the subject of this 
chapter, but it is associated with the issues we have 
been discussing and wiU appear more prominently 
in the discussion of suggestive therapeutics. 



CHAPTER XI 

HTPKOnSM AND THBEAPBimCS 

The preriouB chapter illustrated the influence of 
normal mental actions on the body in general and 
without going into specific cases where it was strik- 
ing or remarkable. We come in the subject of 
hypnotic and therapeutic phenomena to the facts of 
unconscious influence of mind on the body. The 
diapter on secondary personality established the fact 
of unconscious mental action, and we have now to 
examine its parallel influence upon physical condi- 
tions, showing that it can produce such effects as 
well as simulate the existence of independent person- 
ality. It should be remarked, howerer, that the 
causal action of consciousness on the physical or- 
ganism is in no case voluntary and intentional, ex- 
cept in the phenomena of purposive volition, and this 
action limits its influence to muscular or motor phe- 
nomena. Even this involves processes of which we 
know nothing directly, and the only thing that we 
do know is the fact that the mind*s fiat is so directly 
obeyed that we at least appear to be consciously and 
directly effective in action on the body. But in the 
other instances of causal infiuence the mind does not 
consciously and purposely produce the effect ob- 
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served. It is the result of reflex functions. It is 
thus in a measure unconscious, though the effect is 
the consequence of a state of normal consciousness. 
This fact exhibits the bridge between the action of 
primary and of secondary mental phenomena upon 
the body. It illustrates also the facts which suggest 
the limitations of such influence. 

I shall not go into the history of hypnotism, as 
that is an old subject and not of importance at pres- 
ent. I have time only for considerations of practical 
importance, and the most urgent one of these is the 
total misunderstanding which the general public has 
about the nature of hypnotism and its influence. It 
cherishes a perfectly inexcusable illusion regarding 
that influence. This is because the scientific man did 
not at once investigate the phenomena and control 
the public judgment about it as science has done in 
physical phenomena, such as electricity, magnetism, 
meteors, and similar facts. The conception of the 
public has not gotten beyond the ideas of Mesmer 
and unscientific men of that time. Mesmer was 
wholly unscientific, and did not investigate his phe- 
nomena with the view of understanding them ration- 
ally. He no doubt did some eff^ective practical work 
with hypnotism, but he undertook to explain his facts 
by magical and miraculous agencies. The assump- 
tion of a fluid passing from the operator to the sub- 
ject or patient was, at least at that time, nothing 
more or less than something " supernatural,'' though 
it was not supposedly personal in its nature. The 
theories of Odylic force originated from this con- 
ception of the phenomena. There may ultimately 




be discorerfd Mine re«KNt to cuppose that fluldie 
•gmrin arc AMOciatvd with thr phcnomma, bat I 
■ee no reason aa jet to believe it, and I malke tlic con- 
centon herr only to divest my»clf of bigotrj in the 
interpretation of the fa^^ta, as we know *o little about 
than. Whether a (luidic theory of interpreting th« 
facts be true or not, the uie made of it in ttte early 
history of the subject was tuch as to alimatc mHcd- 
tific minds and to rmilc the oono.'ption of ma^c in 
re'gard to its phenomena, and that conception of than 
haa not been sufficiently eradicated as yet. 

It was tlie influence of Braid, of Manchester, which 
modified the views of scientific men ret{iirdinf{ hyp- 
notic phenonvena. After the French Arjukniy of 
Science had repudtain) the facts and refused to in- 
TMtigatr the claims of the mesmerists, Draid took 
them up aiuJ nliowcil that hypnosis was not due lo 
any oeocMary tmnsmi»sion of force or fluid frtmi the 
operator to the *ubject, but lo " aufOP^ion," whidi 
has eome to he the descriptive term for indicatio|t the 
Muree of the phenomena. It removed the iilea that 
the cause was eitemal to the patient, and placed it 
in the pntirnt'ii own mind. Consequently, owing to 
■nalofttes of ihv phenonH-nnn with sleep, he ahan- 
doiud the term Mesmerism, which was saturated with 
the awocialions of fluidic af^ende* and maftical io- 
faoicn, and adopted the term kppnoiu. from a 
Greek word meaning sleep, to di^miniinate the nature 
of the phenomenon. Among scirntiAc men tluit eoa- 
eeption of the fact bos prevailed ever since, though 
it has nut wholly explained the phenomenn. 

Tbe popular caneeptJoa of the pbeaamcna tt not 
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hard to understand. The superficial appearance of 
them is certainly disturbing to the habits and con- 
ceptions of normal science, especially in the field of 
therapeutics. To see a few passes made over a man's 
face, followed by an apparently passive obediaice 
to every hint made to him, is not what we observe 
in the normal man. With the normal person we re- 
quire either to persuade or force him when we want 
him to act. Persuasion may be accompanied by a 
certain amoimt of resistance, as force implies a large 
amount of it. The rational man does not obey sug- 
gestions passively. He reflects on them and decides 
for himself their reasonableness, and obeys or resists 
according to his judgment of their rationality. But 
the hypnotic subject obeys without reflection or with- 
out thinking of the rationality of the suggestion, 
or he even acts against it. He seems to be as clay 
in the hands of the operator. He apparently has 
no mind or will of his own, but acts like a machine 
directed by a mechanical force. The impression, 
therefore, is natural that anything whatever can be 
done with the subject by the operator, and if the 
performances of public hypnotists be taken as the 
standard, this view would be apparently correct. The 
fact is, however, that public exhibitions are too often 
mere pretences and frauds. There is never any as- 
surance that hypnotism is practised by such people 
at all. They have trained subjects whom they often 
do not hypnotize at all, and no conception of the phe- 
nomena should ever be formed from such perform- 
ances. Yet even in instances where the phenomena 
are genuine they are as much or more striking than 
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public illuitrationj often dnri! be. and gin the nat- 
unU impnmon (hat the hj^pnotitcd nubject m under 
the absolute domination of tlw operator. The abaunl 
actioas, like making fac«t at a penon, crawling on 
the Hoot, bhing in an einpt; tab, repeating absurd 
phraaca to a dour, tie., are nppnrmt indicationa of 
paaaive anbjectJon to outaide influeonw. 

Still niorv puziling art- rurM of various maladies 
or the pradurtion of phjsiologicnl ctfetiM by sugges* 
lion. The run- of hmdochrs, of pains, the produc- 
tion of iniensibilitj, of tvKtatic mental states, etc., 
look so much like magic that it is no srandcr that 
the popular iraagination regards the phenomena a> 
Diiracnloua. In ordinary mcdica] pnurtin- tlie rules 
affecting it are based upon a long nhwrrvntton of 
coincidence and MVjuence in the phenon>cna of tfaera- 
pcuticjt. At first wr knew no more about the causal 
influeticc of caJoutd, of quinine, of arsenic, of strjrdt- 
nine, of magnesia, etc., than wr know of suggnrtion. 
But in the course of long observation we haw come 
to know and expect certain invariable cnnicquams 
following on their use. It is the nainr with the rela- 
tion between ail other elcntcnts of the materia mcdica 
or pharmaceutic products. Wc hare t^ennne so 
familiar with their rauMiI agency that we do not 
wonder at them, though wv may have done so at 
first, and besides they rcpreaent the influence of phys- 
ical causes, with which wc aiv more familiar than 
with the mental. We know what to expect of thnn. 
But hypnotic suggestioa app«mrs to oa in our ordi- 
nary experience of causal agency as nothing less than 
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magieaL No wander it waa and 
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often is classified with the ** black art." To pass 
one's hands a few moments over a man's face, and 
then remove a severe pain or cure an apparently 
dangerous disease by simply saying to him that he 
will wake up without the pain or will recover in 
a few days from his illness without further attention 
is to do apparent violence to every familiar principle 
of causation. We are not accustomed in ordinary 
normal life to have such marvellous consequences fol- 
low a word. We have to resort to more strenuous 
methods to accomplish our results. Hence, when 
we can remove pains and cure diseases, or make a 
subject perform unusual acts by a mere word to him, 
we seem to be reproducing the phenomena which 
appeared to be miraculous in the earlier history of 
men. There seems to be no limit to such agencies 
when they are viewed by the common observer, and 
hence hypnotism stands for something apparently 
supernatural, and, measured in terms of the ordinary 
conceptions of causal relations, this judgment has 
its excusable characteristics. 

But in spite of superficial appearances this con- 
viction of magical powers in the use of hypnosis is 
an illusion. No less so is the belief that the agency 
is wholly from without. It is not any thaumaturgic 
and miracle-working genius that effects the result, 
but mainly, if not wholly, the action of the subject's 
own mind. He cannot be hypnotized without his 
own consent. After long practice in submission to 
hypnosis it may appear that the subject's consent 
is not necessary, but in no other circumstances does 
it seem possible. All the cases reported of involun- 
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tar; h/pnntiiinf; within m; knowledge arr rxpUc- 
mbie by kilent (uggection in which a Icx^ uulicatM 
what the operator has in mind and no Tcrbal state- 
ment i* made or paueii introduced. At first the con- 
sent of the patient has to be obtained to efTect any 
mult whatnrer, and aa tite nuHwptibilitjr to mggtt- 
tioD incrcaaes it majr be easier to elTect bypDoau: 
tnnn^ inntance* of it may f>ccur in which the «upn^ 
fidal eTidcnce i» for bypooiis without conient. The 
consent, however, nerd not Im> formal and vohintary. 
It may be the limplc result of the eoDscioUBoess that 
the operator is thinking of this mult. Many nue* 
of such attempted rfTcets show effective miitancc 
to the " influence*, " and, taken on the whole, in aO 
but the allef{ed telepathic instances of producing 
I bypnoais — and these are very rare — the evidence 
^ ia aGghl for any external agency whatever tor the 
produelion of hypnosis, at least of a magical type. 
The rather rnicta] experiment of Braid in thU mat- 
ter is worth quoting. 

A hypnotixer had rUimed thai he could indttcr 
Bwsmeric sleep in his subject without her knowledge 
or consent. Braid doubted it, and brotighl the man 
tn his Itouae and afterwards brought the subject, 
who had no knowledge of the man's pretence, ^le 
■at within a few feet of him in another room, the 
door hetwem them being slightly open. The ma»- 
roerist worked for some three-quart rrs of an hour to 
induce hvpn'vti*, but he failed. Ai soon as the sub- 
ject teamed that h« was preaent and trving to hyp- 
notise her, that is, as soon as she benune ranscious 
of the man's presence and ciTorta. she at once went 
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into the mesmeric sleep, proving that her own mind 
was the chief instrument in the result. The well- 
reported telepathic instance of Pierre Janet seems 
to be an exception to this view, and I shall not deny 
that exceptions may exist. I am not concerned for the 
absolute universality of the inability to hypnotize 
without consent, but with the rule in all normal cases. 
The instances that seem to be exceptions are so only 
by virtue of the fact that the stage of their develop- 
ment, which illustrates this eiFect without apparent 
consent, follows on a long experience with sugges- 
tion attended at first with consent, and so they may 
be brought imder the rule, and the case possibly made 
universal. 

When the patient's consent is so necessary to the 
result it is apparent that all the magic supposable 
in the phenomena is in the subject himself and not 
in the agent or operator. This latter person may be 
an important factor in the majority of cases, but 
that he is not absolutely necessary is sufficiently 
proved by the simple facts of somnambulism, which 
is one form of hypnosis, and of auto-hypnosis, which 
is perhaps a form of spontaneous somnambulism, 
if I may thus interchange terms, though less frequent 
than what ordinarily is called somnambulism. These 
facts, which are wholly phenomena of the subject 
without external influence of the hypnotic kind, 
evince beyond question the fact that the hypnotic 
state is not a magical eff^ect from without, no matter 
how important the intervention of an operator may 
be for multiplying illustrations of it. 

I have dwelt upon this fact that the operator does 
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act hiivr thr mafticnl power popularly Mcribed to 
him that I mity nmavt Ihr fi-ftr of hypaam as * 
tubjcct of invest if{a lion Mid tlurrapratic agcnc;. 
The kbsuril fear nf it i* <lue to this false aMumplioD 
of its natuiT and of the power of the pcrsoo who 
buluee* it. It i» Iruo enotigh, nererthelcM, that it 
involvM influences which can be abuwcL That I do 
not question. But it is not because of *ay magic 
or thaumsturgy about it. This roa; be a rcoaoo for 
refusing consent to its application in certain cases, 
but it is not indicative of an_v power superior to the 
subject's will and capable of subjecting the indi- 
Tidual to complete dominion. The use of it ought 
no doubt to be restricted to scieatifir ami medical 
purpoaes, but this liability to misuse hypnosis on 
the port of some who practise it is not an eriilence 
of dangerous power. Init only of one which shoold 
be used like all others wImsc misuse is subject to 
danger. Eradicate the idea that the power is mag- 
ical and there will arise a method of limiting the 
abuses to which the practice of it is exptiwd. 

Another illusion of the popular mind which is 
doaety allied to the one just vsplnincif, an<l is per- 
liapa only another form of conceiving it, is the idea 
that fajpnosis is any influence of one |*ei-M}n orrr 
•notber in which the person influenced appears as a 
paasire aerrant nf the other. I often Ibid the osser- 
tioot when speaking of onj person who has appar- 
flrtly bean under the influence of another's mind, that 
** be waa hypnotited." This way of thinking and 
(no enoeeption of what the psycbol- 
lan by hypnosis. The ester- 
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nal appearances of hypnotic phenomena no doubt 
suggest that of domination and the influence of one 
will over another. But the normal influence of one 
mind upon another is one of intelligent suggestion 
and persuasion, in which the mind influenced is as 
much a factor in the result as the other, and in fact 
is more the primary factor, as the adoption and 
execution of the suggestion is a free act. In true 
hypnotic phenomena this freedom is less apparent, 
if present at all, because the process is subconscious. 
But the influence in normal life of one mind upon 
another is not of the nature of hypnosis in any 
proper sense of the term. Nothing automatic is 
involved, and nothing subconscious that is not also 
subconscious in all the spontaneous acts of the sub- 
ject. Hence it is an entire illusion to suppose that 
the ordinary and normal influence of one mind upon 
another is hypnotic and vice versa. We may ulti- 
mately trace connections between them, but the dis- 
tinction is clear to those who examine the facts with 
any care. One might add also, that if they were 
the same there would be no excuse for fearing hyp- 
nosis, as the normal influence of one person upon 
another is not only unavoidable, but is also neces- 
sary for civilization itself. But the slightest exami- 
nation of the phenomena will show that hypnotism 
is a wholly diff^erent fact from the normal communi- 
cation of ideas and influence upon other minds, 
though both may finally be shown to contain common 
elements. Thus far I have tried to show what hyp- 
nosis is not. We have now to attempt the examina- 
tion of what it is. The simplest conception of it is 
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that it i« artiflciBllir inducrd •kvp. Of coune, ipoo- 
t«n«oui or AUto^h^pnosU vid aoninanibulism arc not 
«st«rniiU>- juid artifically induced, but the; rcpment 
4}k BAme tiubjcctivc nientaJ state, as is pravvd by 
tbeir Kuggvstibility. But for the «akr of making 
what the majority of instance* are, it is well 
to associate the condition with the method of pro- 
ducing it, and as thit) method is feome artificial pro- 
Ms whic^ ii precisely the phenomenon that suggests 
I magical character, it terrct well lo dHlne, if not 
Ifte condition, cvrtainly the circunutaacea asaodatvd 
Vfth tbc pbcDomena. The subjecUre state ts m like 
sleep, though possibly not identical 
vith oormal sleep in many of its aspects, that the 
public can be«t understand its natuiv by that coro- 
lartaon, and regard it as less anomalous and less to 
t feared than is customary. 

But the scientific man wants a more tedmical 
of it, even though )tc recognises that it 
it an artificially induced sleep. With him it mutt 
fct defiDcd by what it is a* a mental rooditioo and 
feet by any of its accidents or as»octati>d causes. To 
" • KiratiJtc man it ts a condition still allied to sleep, 
nt it has characteristics whidi distinguish it, gcn- 
trally at least, from normal steep. These vary much 
I individuals. In some the condition ran hardly 
t dirtinguished at all from such sleep. In others 
I to be no re*emblanc« but the suspenao 
consciousneas. But in all caies perhapa 
' fundamental characteristie that distinguishes it 
ttn sleep is the ezoesaiTc liability to suggestion. 
I it the tendcfkcy to napood more or Ina aoto* 
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matically to suggestion, or to ideas indicated to the 
subject. An automatic condition of the organism 
so often prevails that this fact is one which may weD 
serve, if not always it may generally, for a criteriicm 
of what the condition is. Just what this automatic 
state is it is difiScult to define accurately, but it 
represents in general the functions of reflex action, 
namely, response to stimuli without regard to the 
rational adjustment to the real circumstances under 
which the subject is placed. The suspense of nor- 
mal sensory processes gives rise to this condition, 
which is regulated and held in check by normal life. 
Once suspended, however, the inner mental habits 
are maladjusted. This, however, is not as clear an 
account of the condition as is desirable. We might 
call it a state of automatism but for the fact that 
this has to be defined and is often used so equivo- 
cally that a whole chapter might be devoted to it. 
It is certain that special inhibitions are cut ofl^ in 
the hypnotic state, though the statement of this fact 
does not clarify the matter for the layman. We 
may, however, indicate that our normal mental states 
are a system of coordinated functions acting in har- 
mony. That is, a large system of diff^erent func- 
tions are so adjusted that they act in unison with 
reference to the same end, which is adjustment to 
our normal environment. But in hypnosis we are 
cut off^ from the exercise of some of these functions, 
or as psychiatrists would say, certain functions 
become dissociated from those with which they are 
coordinated in the normal life, and we act according 
to the impulses of those which remain effective. 
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Hracp tbr kppmmticc of nutotnalinn or mrchanic«I 
urtioiu not rrprcw^ting lh« nalural or rational »d- 
jiultDtnt of till- prrson to the prMent ■itii«tton. 

Rut I afmll not ontrr into iuty tedintcal cxpUna- 
tioD of hypnosis, ah that bcloDf{s to man admtific 
trr&tiwD atiii it i* not nectnanry for thr purpOM* of 
this work. It nhouli) bi> haij altio that we rcMllj 
know xery VMle about the- phcnnmrnon. Many are 
the tbcorira which pretend to explain what it ii, but 
aludent* of it have j^it little fnrtlier than lo nfcer- 
tain Tarious adjuncts, physiological and ptycholog- 
■cal. of its orrurrrnce. But rxactljr what it is aa 
• mental condition is not known beyond ita rewl or 
apparent allianceti. It will hnve to be inTeati)(iited 
niurh nmre than it haa [teen before il is perfectly 
understood, and we may never know as much about 
it as wr do about the normal condition* of ll>c mtnd. 

The fundamental difficulty oonnccted with il in 
this. We know directly only what is acccMiblc to the 
■ntronpeclion or observation of our normal con- 
tnooMonM. We do not know directly what gon on 
in t)w minds of otlier*. Thi« we have to infer from 
their •ctiono, a fact explained in the previous cha|>- 
l«r. Now in morf of the fomw of hypnonta we are 
M>{ Dormally nmsciuus of ounwlTes or of what wf> 
are doing, and so our own condition is subjert lo 
intRMp««tjon. The condition of others, as remarked, 
haa lo be inferrefl and is not directly known. Bat 
we hare uitiinatelj in all oar investigaliofu to intrr> 
prH and understand things in term* of our own con- 
tcious knowlnt^e, that is, the introspective results 
of our own experience and reflecttoD. Aa «c c 
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introspect our own hypnotic states and have to infer 
those of others, we have no terms in which to repre- 
sent them intelligibly to our own personal knowledge. 
The consequence is that we can say nothing about 
hypnosis except what is indicated in its allianoet and 
associations or its effects resembling states that are 
known. This makes the investigation of it an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task and one that must be extended 
over a long period of time. If it had not utilities 
associated with it we might well ignore its investi- 
gation, but it has already demonstrated its impor- 
tance both speculatively and practically, and we can 
hardly escape the obligation to give it scientific at- 
tention, hoping that time and patience may accom- 
plish something of what they have done in other 
difficult departments of human knowledge. Some of 
its physiological accompaniments are known, but 
little has been done to study its psychological char- 
acter. The investigation of it has been largely in 
the hands of medical men, who are seldom trained in 
psychology either of the analytical or experimental 
type, and hence the temptation is to concentrate at- 
tention upon its physiological connections, when it 
is its psychological character and associations that 
will probably throw more light upon its nature and 
meaning than any other facts. 

The reason for demanding the most thorough in- 
vestigation of the phenomena, I think, will be appar- 
ent in the practical results of hypnotic therapeutics, 
to which I wish now to give some attention. The 
importance of hypnosis as a practical agency is em- 
bodied in its utility as a therapeutic possibility. 
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This 18 a well-recognized fact, but the public is so 
deluded in regard to its nature that physicians have 
not been able either to practise it or to discuss it 
puUicly in the way they might otherwise desire. I 
mean, therefore, to give a number of illustrations 
of its eflSciency as a curative agency in various forms 
of disease, at least of a functional nature. 

We must remember, however, that the use of hyp- 
nosis as a therapeutic does not indicate to us what 
the real causes are of its influence. All that we 
know is that, in certain cases, where all other agen- 
cies failed, this appears to have been successful. It 
will require much more investigation and statistical 
result to justify any assurance in regard to the 
nature and limits of its eiBciency. But sufficient has 
been established by competent authorities to urge its 
extension in the field of medicine. The first thing 
in regard to its claims is that we should have evidence 
enough that the use of it has actually been effective, 
directly or indirectly, and I think the indorsement 
of such men as Moll, Kraft-Ebing, Bemheim, Lie- 
beault, Janet, Wetterstrand, Ochorowics, Tuckey, 
Bramwell, and hundreds of others suffices to remove 
from me the duty of any preliminary proof of these 
claims. I may, therefore, illustrate for the general 
reader the kind of troubles in which hypnotic sug- 
gestion has been efficient in curative processes. 

I shall start with imitances which involve disturb- 
ances not exact I v classifiable with insanitv, but which 
either belong to the phenomena of alternating per- 
sonality or are closely allied to it. The first instance 
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will be one told me by Dr. Boris Sidis in his practioe. 
I have to narrate it from memory. 

It is a case of lost personal identity. Such phe- 
nomena are of comparative frequency, though ihey 
may not last long. The present case had completely 
lost all knowledge of his identity, did not know his 
own name, could not give any hint of his home or 
whereabouts, and in fact would have been confined 
in an insane asylum by any other person. Dr. Sidis 
proceeded in his treatment of the case upon the 
theory that prevails in hallucinations, as discussed 
above, namely, that often present states of conscious- 
ness in abnormal conditions are due to secondary 
stimuli. He therefore assumed in this case that he 
might excite the resurrection of normal memories 
in the man by using certain stimuli. He therefore 
asked the man to tell him the first things that came 
into his mind when he, Dr. Sidis, played on the piano. 
This was done and notes taken of what the man said. 
The man did not consciously recognize anything that 
he said. They appeared to him simply as thoughts 
aroused by the music. In the course of a number of 
experiments Dr. Sidis came to the conclusion, from 
the nature of the statements made under this sort 
of stimulation, that the man was expressing stray 
experiences in his normal life, not then recognizable 
as such, and in one case a name and incident were 
mentioned that led to inquiry. It referred to the 
sale of a wagon and horse in a certain town. The 
inquiry showed that the man had sold such a vehicle 
and animal in the place. Continuing the investiga- 
tion in this way. Dr. Sidis found a sufficient number 
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t inddents, reaJly numoric* in the mui't mind, which 
■ Rsorted to Bugifulioti under hypntMia to remind 
him of, to ntkbliith thr fftrt thnt tht«.- were hii nonnal 
ezpcricncn, and thnt he wouli] recall theni as lueh 
when he awakened. This sucrredcd, and by a»»octat- 
ing hi* new and abnormal pxperience* in his waking 
state with these unconsciously recalli-d memories he 
suecccded in ronnecting the ahnnrmnl life suiBcKntly 
with his latent but unrecognixed memories of the 
past to Iregin the process of fusing the two memories 
together ; and when once a link of eooneetian was 
establi^ed there was little difficulty in ultimately 
getting the man to recall much more, and finally his 
name and normal memories generally. In this mao- 
oer the man's personal identity was restored, and 
probably thi* synthesis of the teeondary with the 
primary personality would make it eitrrmely unlikely 
that any reeurrenee of the abnonnal condition would 
repeat itself. 

The nest instance is abo one which has to be 
described from memory. It is a rase of Dr. Pre 
JanctV lie found a patient suffering from hallu- 
doattons, and siisperting from the nature nf titem 
that they might be traceable to some earlier shock, 
made inquiries to ascertain whrther any fright or 
■hork could be remembt-red. But the patient could 
reran none such. Bethinking himw-lf of the fact of 
autotnatic writing, which had been suggested to him 
by his acquaintance with Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers, 
he resolved to see if the patient could do any auto- 
matic writing. He soon found that she could, and 
«li^ mCgeatioa was applied the patient wrotr out 
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an account of a fright which she had had once in 
her life. But on reading the account herself she 
could not recall it. Her parents, however, remem- 
bered the incident very clearly. Taking this dis- 
covery as a clue, Janet unearthed one hallucination 
after another until he reached the one caused by the 
shock, and by means of hypnotic suggestion he eradi- 
cated this and cured the patient. He had found that 
the hallucinations with which she was afflicted when 
the patient came to him would not yield to any sug- 
gestion until he had discovered the primary instance 
of it associated with the original shock. Of course, 
one of the chief incidents of interest in the case is 
the method of discovering the cause of the trouble, 
the unconscious narration of it through automatic 
writing. 

The Hanna case, again by Dr. Sidis, and men- 
tioned briefly under Dissociation, illustrates a similar 
method of treatment and involves the synthesis of 
secondary states with resurrected memories which 
proved to be deposits of normal experience. I can 
give only a brief account of it. It is reported in 
detail in Dr. Sidis' work on Multiple Personality, 

The Rev. Hanna had a fall from a horse which 
rendered him unconscious. He was taken up for 
dead, but in about half an hour apparently recov- 
ered consciousness. But closer examination dis- 
covered that he was not conscious of anything what- 
ever in his past life. He had lost the knowledge 
of even his own language, to say nothing of the 
ancient languages which he had studied at college. 
He was found to have as little knowledge as a new- 
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bom babe. He did not even know what the icnae 
of hunger was, and had to be taught it as a diild 
by feeding him. He recognized no objects whatever, 
and words had no meaning to him. He gradually 
acquired new meanings for words as his daily wants 
and habits suggested them. But in the course of this 
order of things Dr. Sidis found that he was having 
two types of dreams, and he was asked, after he had 
progressed sufficiently in the recovery of language, 
to tell the nature of these dreams. ^They are of 
two kinds,** he said. ** One is unlike the other ; in 
the one kind the pictures are weak, and I cannot 
easily bring them up before my mind clearly; the 
other kind I can easily see and feel clearly again, as 
though they were before me. The picture dreamt 
come in the morning; they are not like the other 
dreams; they are too strong and plain.** 

~ It turned out,** says Dr. Sidis, ** that the dreamt 
characterized by Mr. Hanna as * clear picture 
dreams,* and which we may term as vivid ones, were 
really experitnca thai had occurred in his former 
life. He^ however^ did not recognize them a$ 9uck 
and considered them simply as strange dreams of his 
present life.** 

Taking this fact of a subconscious and unrecog- 
nized connection between Mr. Hanna*s abnormal 
state and his former normal life as his cue. Dr. Sidis 
proceeded to use suggestion for connecting them 
coniicioufily, nnd by various forms of inquiry he 
ascertained additional instances of resurrected memo- 
ries in an unconscious way and worked with them to 
restore the man to his normal state. A part of the 
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method employed was a novel one. It was to place 
Mr. Hanna amidst new and exciting series for the 
purpose of creating new curiosity and to help awaken 
him from the lethargic condition of his secondary 
state. This was effected by bringing him to New 
York and taking him to brilliantly lighted restau- 
rants and to the theatres. Gradually with this and 
hypnotic suggestion, associated with constant re- 
minders that certain incidents of his experience be- 
longed to a past life, the man was completely re- 
stored to his normal condition and the two personali- 
ties fused together. The story of the man's actions 
and mental behavior during this secondary state and 
the novelty of his cure reads like a romance. The 
most interesting features of it cannot even be sum- 
marized here, as they would absorb too much space. 
They are well worth the reader's curiosity. 

It is not hypnotic suggestion or the use of hyp- 
notism that is the most interesting or the most im- 
portant aspect of these instances. It is the accom- 
panying use of psychological analysis and the appli- 
cation of its principles of association and dissociation 
that are the significant features of the therapeutics 
applied. One might even minimize the importance 
of hypnosis in the cases, if only for emphasizing this 
novel employment of associative synthesis in the 
restoration of functional normality. It is, of course, 
probable that hypnosis was as important a factor in 
the results as any other agency, but it is apparent 
that it is not the only agency. It may have had its 
work limited to the discovery and development of 
the facts which rendered associative synthesis appli- 
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nhlc. But whether w or not — rnDd we are atill 
ignorant of itjt vxncl relation to the matter — U»e 
unportant thiiiK to raiiork It the place of nonnal 
and abnormal pnjchnlofcy in tLi; undent and ing of 
Uu.' real dilBcultJeii «nd their remMl; in the me of 
fuoctitmal agencies of the mind. There is oo rawon 
why thia mean* ahould not be cnipluycd an a large 
scale. It ii probable that niany similKr instaDca 
are languishing in the inMnc avirluni* fof lack of 
the knowledge to understand and treat thctn rightly. 
I>r. Morton Prince in the in relitigation ami ditcut- 
■iuo of his reniarkaUe caM, nimniarited is a pre- 
vimi* chapter, the oue of Mias Beaaebamp, reinarkj 
that the t» one of a type that would have been placed 
in an nayhim nnd l)ecomr inrurablr but for the rtudy 
and treatment of t)>e trouble fram titr knowledge 
of anociation nnd dissociation of mental phenomena. 
Tb« AnM-1 Bunmr csm-, aloo dinruurd previously, 
is oor thnt woubl have nilTered from lite lanie neglect 
or maltreatment had it fallen into the handi of phy- 
riciana who had known hini in h» normal itatft. He 
was thought in*ane, and naturally enough, by the 
phykieian who wai called in to examine htm after 
fail Ridden awakening in Norristown, Pa. He waa 
actually adjudged insane when he returned from his 
abnormal condition '. The fact is that a better 
knowledge of psychology in matters of subcoascKKis 
mental action and iccondary personality would lead 
to a better criterion of insanity and Hve many a 
victim both the humiltntton and the expense of the 
nide methods which lo many of oar public instHn- 
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not speak here of organic mental disease, but only 
what is called functional, which often simulates the 
organic in its symptoms. A more accurate knowl- 
edge of psychology would lead to measures and 
means for distinguishing more carefully between the 
two types and to separate methods of treatment. 
Hypnotic suggestion would be only a part of this 
method. It would probably serve first to aid in the 
discovery of facts which would lead to correct diag- 
nosis and then act as a supplementary agent in the 
therapeutics applied; the synthesis of primary and 
secondary experiences being added to its agency in 
eiFecting cures. I have no doubt that many cases 
confined in asylums might thus receive efi^ective treat- 
ment, which become incurable under present methods 
when psychological analysis is not employed as a 
useful instrument. Indeed, I may refer to one case 
of Dr. Sidis in this connection. A lady was brought 
to him who had been confined in an asylum for two 
years with what was diagnosed as hemiplegia. He 
found on examination that her trouble was only 
amnesia, or defective memory, amounting to second- 
ary personality. He easily cured the case by hyp- 
notic suggestion and his methods, and apparently 
the cure was permanent. 

I shall turn now to some other types of functional 
troubles. Dr. Bramwell quotes the details of 116 
cases, including such troubles as hysteria, neuras- 
thenia, obsessions, alcoholism, and various others, 
where the therapeutic agency was hypnotic or normal 
suggestion. I quote one illustration for the sake of 
its clearness. 
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"MUc. , aged 28, >ft«r an acddrat at IS, 

BuiTcrcd from Btcknms. hvadairhp. cotutipntion, ver- 
tigo, ipinal neuralgia, munrutar weakneu, insomnia, 
nnctumal trrrors, vie. Trvatmrnt: Drugging, rlec- 
tricit;, washing out of tti« Htomach, etc. Result, niL 
Hypnoticcd : rcrovrrcd. No r«]apw.** 

Tlie narrative of hundred* of >uc)i catwa with Tarr- 
ing and more striking dctailii make inilnirtiTc rad- 
ing for llioiie who have it in their power to help in 
tbc organization of careful inquiry and the enlarg- 
ing of faciliticH for the proper appliration of aueh 
■Mihcida. To enfortv this I may rffcr to l>r. Bram- 
ireir* Rummary of the 8*8 ca«e« of nruratthcnia 
which Baron Von Schrrnck-Notzing collected, and 
vhich wrrr titibjeciad to hypoona an«l it* tltcrapetitic 
agency. The first table reprcMnta the instance* to 
which hypnoiis waa applied. The tabic omits 8 
caws from the whole number. 6 of them not having 
the '(age of hypno«ia mentioned and 2 having been 
treated without hypnoaii and by normal ntg^ 



r TO «MM. 81.8 par eent. iBglil kypnoab tadoMd. 
IM aaaaa, WXI par omL dcap fa jpnnd* iadmtd 
1< eaiM, 7 J par cant no hjpnoala. 

II. TnBaaFBcnc 
T2 W B^ 81 .a p«T neat raoomad. 
M eaMi, 85.8 par eeaL madi ianprevad. 
T9 CUM, 81.8 iMT Mot. no ImprovaiaMil. 

nwrapcutic auggestioD had an effect in 68 per ccBt. 
of the caaea, though less than one-third of the wbok 
mpktclj. 
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Of chronic alcoholism Dr. Bramwell reports 76 
cases in his own practice, with the following results. 
I quote his statements. 

" Recoveries. — Twenty-eight cases recovered: bj 
this I mean that the patients ceased drinking during 
treatment; and that, so far as I have been able to 
learn, they have remained total abstainers up to the 
present date, or to that of the last report received. 
Although the earliest of these cases has now passed 
ten years without relapse, I will not describe the 
patient as ^ cured,' for it is possible that the disease 
may return : one of my patients relapsed after eight 
years of total abstinence. 

^^ Of the above S8 cases, 17 were males and 11 
females. The average age was 40. Average number 
of hypnotic treatments, SO. Average length of time 
since recovery, 8 years. 

" Ciises improved. — These numbered 86 — 26 
males and 10 females. Average age, 89. Average 
number of hypnotic treatments, 32. Average length 
of time since treatment, 3 1-3 years.'* 

There were 12 failures, 10 males and 2 females. 
A characteristic of them was that they would not 
cease drinking during the treatment. But 64, or 84 
per cent., showed the influence of therapeutic sug- 
gestion, while 34 per cent, seem to represent more or 
less permanent cures. 

The application of hypnotic treatment to vicious 
and degenerate children shows remarkable results. 
They could be made clear only by lengthy quotation 
of instances. I shall quote only one illustration of 
it as a sample. 
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"MiM , mgtd 19. March, 1894. Bad funUjr 

butorjr. Before the patitxit wu Iwrn her moth^ 
■ufTcml from mrluirholiA. The cjiild hcnelf had 
been miMiUlly iH-culiar from infancy; ihr waa pciv 
Ttxily uDtniUifu), deceitful, iiuoknt, and dirty in 
hvr liabiU. She had b«ca addicted to adf-abuK siace 
thr Age of 7- On •cvcral occasions she had ttoleo 
money from Mrrvants and others — Mnwtiraes eon- 
tiderable amouaU. She had been expelled from 
■chool^ and had to be kept at home. She *a> strong, 
healthy, and well -grown, with nothiof^ abnormal 
about the head or |mUte. 

** Aft«.T mnituitaliim with Dr. Savage, the patient 
»*» hypnotiznl tlim- time* a week from March to 
May. 1894; this was followed by marked improre- 
immt, and tlu^ treatment was repealed at interval* 
during the nest two yeam. Complete recovery took 
place, and up to the present date (1908) there has 
bem no rrUpW." 

Anotl»er case of striking interest. " Miss , 

aged f9, Apn'l. 18!)6, had sulTered from fits of 
violent passioD since early childhood. She was so 
little able to coatnil herself tliat her mother often 
fcttrad she might kill Imt sister, am) ahe (.till (IBDA) 
often came to blows with her younger brother. She 
had ahrays lirrn intensely selfish, and could not ■(« 
why she should do aiiytliing for others. She ad- 
mitted her drfecl* of rharaclrr wtthoul shame, and 
said she heartily enjoyed quarrelling and setting 
others by the ran. She rmuvntnl in the waking 
state that I sliould try to aUrr her character, and 
* ^'ggtst ed during hypnosis that she should give Up 
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quarrelling, and take a pleasure in helping others. 
A complete change took place: she became affection- 
ate, good-tempered, and helpful. Even when ill 
there was no trace of her former irritability. Up 
to the present date (1908) there has been no relapse." 

Dr. Bramwell reports IS such cases, Dr. Lloyd 
Tuckey a number of others, and Berillon and Lie- 
beault and Wetterstrand do the same, and sixteen 
less well-known men have had the same experience. 

Liebeault mentions 77 cases of enuresis nactuma^ 
45 boys and 8S girls, the trouble dating from birth, 
with an average age of 7, the youngest being 8 and 
the oldest 18 years of age, in whom hypnotic treat- 
ment yielded 56 recoveries, 9 improvements, 8 fail- 
ures, and 4, seen but once and not returning, were 
supposably cured. Cullerre reports S4 cases of the 
same trouble, of which there were 21 recoveries. 

These are samples of the results in juvenile de- 
generacy and reflex troubles, and it is apparent 
from uniform experience that a better knowledge 
as well as better facilities for the use of suggestion 
might lead to a wide extension of hypnotic treatment 
for similar difficulties. There is no reason but con- 
servative stupidity that prevents the more eff^ective 
organization and application of suggestive thera- 
peutics to cases of the various kinds illustrated. In 
this country the whole subject, in so far as the public 
is concerned, is left to charlatans for its knowledge 
and use of hypnosis. The reputable physician, 
though he often uses it, has to be careful not to be 
too well known regarding his practice of it. He will 
not see that it is adequately investigated from its 
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psychological side and that it is in the hands of the 
best men for all purposes to which it can be applied. 
In Europe the subject seems to have been placed 
under better recognition and control, and the libertj 
of the individual in this country has tended to set 
up that discrimination between chariatan methods 
and scientific agencies which corresponds to the 
social and intellectual distinctions in the Old WorU* 
hypnotism flavoring of quackery and magic. I 
speak, of course, from the standpoint of public con- 
ceptions. The scientific physician recogniies the 
. value of therapeutic suggestion and often enough 
uses it, but the knowledge of its nature and its place 
as a specific in the treatment of various diseases are 
not the subject of such scientific investigation as they 
deserve. The subject still wants that accurate 
knowledge which characterizes most other fields of 
physiology and psychology. 

I am not here defending hypnosis and suggestive 
therapeutics as a universal specific. I am far from 
regarding them as such. The failures in their appli- 
cation are proofs that we have not yet the right 
to attach so large a faith in them. In fact, it may 
not be best for man to have any universal specific 
but morality. However this may be, suggestion is 
not more than one of the agencies which are our re- 
source in such maladies as I have illustrated, and 
all that I should contend for is that it be the subject 
of a more patient scientific investigation from the 
psychological point of view than is usual in medical 
institutions. It has demonstrated its usefufaiets 
beyond all doubt, and whatever the humanities and 
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economies of civilization demand, it is one of the 
agents that the organized treatment of functional 
diseases cannot intelligently ignore. The proper 
use of it may put an end to some of the follies that 
infect large numbers of the ccHnmunity in their wdl- 
meant but criminal or insane applicaticm of ^ meta- 
physical" methods. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

U3MCARKAT10M 

Th«Tv hiu been » airiout rerival in recent timei of 
Ibe idvft of rpincjiniKtion. It w prohfthlj dm to the 
comliinn) influence- of OricntaJ philtMophj-, tlw belief 
in immortatity, (bo dcdine of the doctrine of n phys- 
ical iTMirrection, nnd thr confusion producci) by the 
philoaopby of Descarte* taken in ronnnrtion with the 
belief in iminortality. The idea* in thcae varioiu *y«- 
tmt* arc not ahraya, if ever, consistent with each 
other, but their lue of a nonimon Ungusf^ conceal* 
their contradiction*, and it in tinte to rxpoae the illu- 
•iaOB to which a half-baked philoaophy gives rise. 
([Jlwre i» perhapa no belief of man which •howB 
re pliability and prnintence than the belief in a 
fbturr life. Man M>enw determined, " by hook or by 
CTOok," if I may adopt such a phrase, to believe in 
hi* nirriTal after death. When he find* a *et of facta 
which went to make it impo«sib1e or improhabte. be 
invent" some conception by which he nmy ""till cling 
to it, and he doca not always stop to think whether hia 
new view is conatctent with hi* knowledge and desirea 
or not. He it satiifin] if he can conjure up sooie 
means to delude hu mind of deipair. He is deter- 
minfld to hope against fact, and he will ignore facta 
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to keep his hope alive. Hence when any philosophy 
comes along to disturb the equanimity of his faith 
he turns to some analogies, physical or otherwisey 
for the redemption of his ideals, and reimbodies his 
religion in a new system of doctrine. In doing so, 
however, he may forget how much truth he owes to 
the philosophies which have disturbed his faith, and 
in the effort to get away from them he entangles 
himself in the meshes of a worse doctrine. 

It will be necessary to examine the meaning of re- 
incarnation as a step in the criticism of doctrines 
embodied in the same term to-day, and which in fact 
have no clear affiliation with the ancient conception of 
it. I take Plato as the most explicit representative 
of it in Greek thought. With him the immortality 
of the soul and reincarnation were convertible terms. 
He was not the first to believe in a future life among 
his race. Socrates held it, and perhaps in a personal 
sense. But Plato understood better the general 
genius of his age, which was not characterized by 
as definite respect for personality of any kind as for 
the unity of nature. In the polytheistic stage of 
reflection there was no sense of the unity of things, 
and the anthropomorphic conception of the gods 
offended the early philosophers so much that the first 
step in their reform was the assertion of monotheism, 
which was, to the Greeks, but another phrase for the 
unity of nature, since the gods were but forces of 
nature capitalized. When the unity of nature was 
once seized, the problem of change came before spec- 
ulation, and in Heraclitus tended to destroy this 
unity and permanence. But his doctrine was quickly 
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corrected bj Uie ob«crvKtion of nratinuit; of luDd. 
Rwniblanrvt of tjpc in the ordtrr of birth and dcvth. 
The unity of mtuation in the maitoth«iitic or pan- 
theiatic idea vtu tupplcmirntcd by the unity of typtt 
in tbv ordrr of time, or the (r\'olution of •pma. 
What attracted and faiiciaated the mind of Greek 
thinkers vas the ever chan|{infi and yet ever renew- 
ing type* of organic beings. NoUiing perished with- 
out either leaving behind it ■ similar ipccies to take 
ita place or reappearing again in anotlter form IJka 
tliat which had pcri»li«i The ever recurring raip- 
pearance of life in spite of change and death aeoorded 
with the idea that something woa permaocnt, and they 
eoocc!*«] the cause of tt to be the imperishablcnesa 
af certain realities, even though it was only of the 

Plato seized this view of thing* to gtre it philo- 
K^ihic form and expression. He was an irreconcilable 
antagonist to the philosophy of Hrroclitu*, namely, 
the philoaophy of change and dMtruclion of all 
tfaiDga. He found some tilings permammt, as be 
tfaou^t, and to srcur*.- this view he init*tcd that tJte 
unity of kind in objects and organic beings repre- 
wntad a tmbstonce thai wo* permanent and imlcstrue- 
tiUe. H« thought that, if rhange were tlie oole law 
of phcDomrna, things should never show identity of 
kind in tbc course of succeeding events. Henee the 
fact that the itanw kind nf things constantly reap- 
peared was to him cviilenre that there was somethiDg 
pcnJttoit and that the philosophy of Ileraclilus, or 
tbt pboMnDaaHata, was false. He conceded that 
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tUaga diaappcarvd, that io, that the NoaibU 
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individual vanished, but he held that the material out 
of which this individual was constituted reappeared 
in others. 

The great strength of this claim rested upon a 
fundamental postulate of Greek thought. This was 
active and prevailed from the earliest period of spec- 
ulation. The philosophers early conceived that the 
created orders of beings was composed of elementi. 
The whole sensible world was conceived as constituted 
or made out of elementary matter. At first these 
elements were only four in number. In Democritus 
they were made innumerable, and Anaxagoras held to 
the same view, though he thought them different in 
kind while Democritus thought them the same in kind. 
But the idea of these thinkers was that all things were 
composed of these elements and that death was the 
dissolution of the organic or composite whole into its 
elements, which again entered into other complex 
organisms. Democritus could not easily explain the 
differences in things, because all his elements were ex- 
actly alike in kind. Anaxagoras had no perplexity 
on this point, because his elements, " homoiomeriae," 
were different in kind and carried with their trans- 
migration from one being to another the qualities 
which determined alike their resemblances and differ- 
ences. But the main point to be noticed is that the 
fundamerUal asstumption was thai svhsta/nce is vm- 
perishable amd parses from generation to generation^ 
constituting the matter out of which the individual 
is made. The majority of the philosophers probably 
conceived the elements as atomic, and only the Eleatics 
as an all-pervasive substance metamorphosing itself 
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into the variety of being* which wtr obaerre. But both 
the tttomic aod the Elcatir typo of thought agreed 
that things were to be explained by the material that 
constituted their nature. That which appeared per- 
iiuuKnt in individuals was the matter which deter- 
mined thdr resembLaoces, mid other chararteriatica 
were evanocent. 

We can easily perceive in this, the anewtry of 
PUto'a doctrine of rnncanintion of tlur mmjI. It wa* 
not a doctrine limited to the soul, but a universal law 
of the real worid, whether material or iipirilun]. In 
fact the spiritual world for him and the Greeks, as 
we have already Mvn in a prrvious chapter, was only 
a fine kind of matter or ether. Reincarnation waa 
then the law of nil reality. All changa wen simply 
the diMolutioti of the individual and tiw mppearance 
in other individuals of the elements or aubataooe that 
had constituted prerious individuals. With Plato 
the aool was not a pbeoomcnal function of atomic 
dwoenta, but was a kind of substance, and must per- 
■M acoording to the fundamental aanunplion of 
GnA thought. The individual, aa he waa sensibly 
pereeiTcd or known, was catnpoMd of " matter " or 
groMLr physical reality, and this periithed, but the 
raifntial characteristie, which ronsiatcd of the ** uni- 
versal ** or oonnnon qualities of thr specin, did not 
perish. They were transmitted from one gnwratton 



to another, and reappeared to make this f 
aod to illuolrate the permanence of i 
at least. The sou) was subject to constant reimbodi- 
inent simply as a law of nature and «ub«tanee. 
I have alluded to the broad general principles of 
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Greek thought in order to represent the point of view 
from which Plato approached the doctrine of immor- 
tality which he conceived in the form of reincarnation 
or the transmigration of the soul. With the Greek 
nothing perished in its elements^ but the organization 
perished. The substance of things remained per- 
manent, but this substance changed its forms, so that 
the individual disappeared. As the soul was a sub- 
stance likfi all others, it was supposed to change its 
form of manifestation and so lost its individuality. 
/^ This conception enabled Plato to maintain that the 
^ soul, at death, survived in some other embodiment. 
But it lost its personal identity. There was no mem- 
ory of its previous existence.^) He had his system of 
rewards and punishments which might serve for an 
intermediate state until another embodiment took 
place. But the fact is that this Idea of an intermedi- 
ate state by Plato was a mythical representation of 
his more philosophic doctrine of transmigration. 
The reward of the good was described as a life with 
the gods and the punishment of the wicked as a pro- 
bation in another animal life. But when the mythical 
elements of this view were stripped off, its real charac- 
ter was that of the reappearance of the same qualities 
in subsequent generations that had appeared in the 
ancestors. There was no memory of the past exist- 
ence. The effects of one's life might appear in a 
subsequent reincarnation, but the experiences which 
produced these effects could not be recalled. Hence 
Plato's doctrine of reincarnation was inconsistent 
with a personal immortality. 

A personal immortality or future life implies the 
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etention of 

in the materia] rmbadiment. How thia ia paid- 
lot the question, but the coopcptioD of the term 
whtdi ahall define th<' imuc. >, Tlii* i« that pL-nonal 
nirvivftl shall involve ■ mciDor; of the put wrthi; 
life Unless this is inTulved in it doctrine of mnair-< 
natidB it cannot be iliiitinguiahwl practicoUjr fraot" 
•ooihilation or niAtcnulistn. It (ucccrtl* onlj in dis- 
guising its impttrt by u»ing the word immortality, 
but Dot its meaning as understood »inr« the introduc- 
tion of Christian niod*^ of lhouf(ht. Thr dislinctioa 
between Greek and Christian modes of thought on this 
point is radical, cxrtrpt in so far as thr Epirurcaa 
eonceptioo can be converted into th« Christian bj 
■hawing that the rthenal organism, which it suppoMd, 
is not perishable at death as auerted. The develop- 
meat of materialtani since that period has been toward 
the ■faaodonmcnt of this idea and the adoptiaa of the 
nor« ooniiftcni view of previous Oredc tbonighi, 
wUdi eoncciv«d all change as involving the kMS of 
sensible qualities and the disappearance of the results 
of cocRpusition. ReenJxHiimenI meant the union with 
otiier elements in which the individual rharart eristics 
at the former embodiment do not recur. Hence oiod- 
era natfriaHsm returned to tltat point of view which 
ff presented the most general conception chararteru- 
ing Greek speculation, which was lite perrnanence of 
substance, btit lite ephemeral character of its manifes- 
tations. Christian Ihituglit resented this view in ap- 
plication to the soul, and insisted that if immortality 
was to be distinguished a( all from the metamorphoMa 
of substance or the rr^mbodiraent of similar qtuJitics 
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in successive generations, it 'must be personal and 
, represent the retention of at least the main general 
quality constituting the individual, namely, conscious- 
ness and memory. 

Now there is nothing clearer than the fact that 
reincarnation implies that, in the various embodi- 
ments of the soul, it is the same soul that is reincar- 
nated. The very conception of the doctrine impUes 
this. But whatever identity exists in these transmi- 
grations, the soul is not aware of the fact, unless we 
accept the statements of certain people regarding 
incidents supposed to prove it. We must distinguish, 
, however, between two things in the doctrine. cThey 
are the identity of the soul in its different incarna- 
tions and the consciousness of identity^ I can imag- 
ine, after the analogies of primary and secondary 
personalities associated with the same organism, that 
the soul might change Its embodiment and lose its con- 
sciousness of identity. Hence the actual identity of 
the soul in its different incarnations might be a fact 
without implying or involving any personal conscious- 
ness of that identity.' But it is important to remark 
that, if there be no consciousness of that identity, the 
reincarnation is no better than annihilation for us.N 
{^It is personality that we want, if survival is to be in 
any way interesting to us, and not only personality, 
but we want a personal consciousness of this personal 
identity.' This would be to us not only the evidence 
of this identity of subject, but also the only fact that 
interests us in the problem of survival. An identity 
of subject or substance without a retention of our 
memories would have neither interest nor moral im- 
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portADce for qm. With PUto reincariMUoo fruikly 
MhaadoDcid the conHrioiuneu of the past anbadtniait, 
and the only identity left wan that of the fubiUoK 
which altered into tlie different reincamstioiu. 

The funduncntAl i{iiei>tion tlint iin*«« ti, " What 
rridmcc have wt tluit any reincarnation wltatercrt 
wfafUwr pcrtonal or impersonal, takes place?" We 
miMt renieinber that Plato did not pretend to produce 
■cjentific evidence for hts clainu. He made hi* doc- 
trine a corollary of the perustcncc of >id»tancc. A« 
the Greek mind «a< po*scs»ed with the idem that mb- 
stancc wa« eternal, it could only aMume that tlie soul 
wa« eternal the moment that it accepted ila substan- 
tial nature. But it was confronted with the fact that 
this permanence of substance did not iDvoWe the per- 
nuuence of its phenomenal modes or funrtioDs. 
Henee its reincamatiun tluorics did not involve the 
persistence of personal identity. The " eridence " 
of the rrincamation was merely a deduction from the 
general theory nf substance. 

In modem tin>es, ho«e%'er, there has be«n more of 
I an attempt to produce eTidef>ce in support of the doc- 
Itrine, though it lias been rolored by the inllumce of 
~ ~ I eODceptions after the Platonic was forgot- 
Th* Mine of the need of identity and ninriral, 
tboo^ oot pervonal, was reinforced by the 
akeptieal tendency to deny the existence of a mu) 
allofivlher; thai is, by the matrrialirtic theory, as a 
eondition of belierinff in a soul at all. ^Tbere has not 
been adequate consciouHnns, hnwrver. of the fad 
that, unless this sou) retains a personal canaciaasness 
of its identity, the r ro i c a n tatioo doctrine wa* of ae 
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I 

' practical UBe.) But concessions have been made to the 
demand for evidence in deference to the denre to 
maintain some doctrine of a future life. 
\ ^ This attempt to produce evidence takes three 
forms. (1) Some appeal to mental and physical 
characteristics which noticeably reproduce in some 
individual resemblances to some past historical per- 
son or persons. (2) Some appeal to the recognition 
of scenes and events which it can be proved they had 
not personally witnessed at the time of their occur- 
rence. (8) S<Mne appeal to their personal memories 
of a previous existence. 

In regard to the first of these claims of evidence, 
I do not think any intelligent person would treat it 
seriously. The morphological resemblances in the 
human race are such that coincidental identities in 
different generations can have absolutely no signif- 
icance for reincarnation theories. If they did we 
should expect to find certain other associated resem- 
blances which we do not in fact find. Moreover, the 
fact of heredity is against the probability of secur- 
ing any such evidence as would be necessary to prove 
the transmigration of souls. Then, again, the appeal 
to resemblances would prove too much. The striking 
resemblances between parents and children might be 
adduced to prove reincarnation of the parents in the 
children, but all doctrines of reincarnation require 
the previous death of the reincarnated soul. In the 
present assumption both generations are simultane- 
ous. In other words, we cannot suppose that the 
parents are reincarnated in their children without 
abandoning that conception of the doctrine which 
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hat been tbr anrptn) ono from time tmiDcniorml, umI 
wo altering the tneaninff of our t«nm mm to nuke tb* 
theory abiiurd ur uspIvm, ■ men ■tAtcmrat of tha 
afawrT«J metnblant^ of thr two »«ta of irulivulusls. 
In fart, wc cannot look nt surh allcftvd rndnice with- 
out rejecting it a* atwurd ami unintrlligntt. It can- 
not be advanced b; any one who uoderstonda the 
problon. 

The second and third type* of ailef^ evidence »re 
more intemting. But I •hall tn-»t Ihrm m* mowt 
prcJioblj ilJuBioni of nicmorj. I ahoJI not question 
the eicittenn: of liutnan experiences, which •mn u 
real OS those which conititute the Urgent part of our 
normal life. But I think that we can make it quite 
aa clear that tbe_T are not what thev appear to be. 

We are all aware that our memorjr u UaUe to mio- 
take* in it* reprodtictioni. The*e rrmn and illu- 
■iona ore very familiar to ua in our ordinary expe- 
rience*, and we ncanrely need to be told of them to 
recognize the fact. But in extraordinary experiencM 
we arv likely to forget this law of mental action and 
to increase our ith»ion* by adding one of interpre- 
tation to one of reproduction. The fact, however. 
that we are expoMil to iimenionic illuiions !• one to 
nake U* pause in foundinj; upon apparent memoriea 
of a port or of placnt that we have never experi- 
enced to vut a doctrine a* tliat of reinramation. I 
ohol) quote Koine illustration* of mneraonir illiltion 
which will reinforre the rnntention here ulvanced. 

T have a pertonal friend who ii an officer in ooc 
of the large uniTenilie* of thi* country and 
«M one* engaged in eonrenation with a jndft af 
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the courts around a fireplace. They had come in 
from hearing a political speech, and entered into 
conversation about it and various reminiscaices, when 
in the course of it, my friend remarked that he re- 
membered the Harrison campaign. He went on to 
describe the processions, the songs, and doggerel 
poetry, and recalled incident after incident of that 
memorable campaign. The judge recognized the 
correctness and accuracy of the incidents, but re- 
marked that he did not know his friend was so old 
as this recollection implied. Hb friend remarked, 
** Oh, yes. I am old enough to remember it.** The 
judge asked him how old he was, and the friend re- 
plied that he was bom in 1847. The judge thought 
he must be mistaken, and said so, but his friend 
replied that he was not, and that he could certainly 
remember his birthday. The judge then politely 
recalled the man's attention to the fact that the Har- 
rison campaign had taken place in 1840. The 
friend's historical knowledge at once informed him 
that the judge was correct, and he went away com- 
pletely at a loss to account for his memory. He felt 
personally confident that his« memory was correct, 
but his other and historical knowledge showed that 
he was wrong. That night when he had retired, it 
all at once occurred to him that when his mother 
died, in 1865, he was sent, a child of eight years, 
to live with his uncles. The chief incident in the 
memories of these uncles, in a rural' community, was 
their part in the Harrison campaign in 1840, and 
they used to entertain him and their neighbors with 
rehearsals of its scenes, processions, songs, poetry. 
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buiiicn, uid bU thr p«r«phemaliii of tiich ocouioiu. 
All this hail M> poMeued tlic infant ima^uiAtion of 
my frioid that it was ■ real thing to him, and all 
that hu memorj could rif>roduc« waa the mental pic- 
turn of what he had seen luid its aasorialion with 
the name of Harriion. A« a child lie did not, and 
ptrhapa ooald not, distinguish brtwrrn the real and 
the reproduced incident* of ttuit cuinpaiKti. What 
had orcunrd, therefore, in the stor; to his friend, 
the judge, wa« the rivullertiun of hi* artuo] ex|>eri- 
cne« dissociated from his actual historical knowledge. 
The sappoaition thnt he hod existed before bfoomca 
preposterous in the light of sucti a airople explana- 
tion. I may reproduce two of my own esperimm 
which resemble thiit onr in their citief clinmrtcristica. 
I was coming up-town on the Elevated Railway, 
and when I had arrived at the SSd Street itatioa, I 
Mppened to look across Broadway, ani] saw the 
" Microbe Killer ** o?er a store. I at once re- 
nnwriied to myaelf that I had seen that same rign 
before, but thnt it had beat moved from the Dorth 
aide of 94th Street to this place on Broadway siiicc 
I saw it last. Tticn it oecurrvd to me that I must 
be mistaken, becaUH* there were no ston* (Bftven 
years ago) at the point pictured in my memory. But 
my feeling that T had so seen it was so itroog that 
I reaohred to look a* the train moved onward. As 
we paaied S4th Stnet I obserred that no stor* was 
at the point recoHnl, and never had been. Only Dr. 
Taylor's old rhurch was there, and no microbe ftorc, 
as I afterward learned, had ever been on the street 
I waa very much punled to aceoant for tlie pbiiw 
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enon. But in a few moments I recalled that it was 
on Arch Street, Philadelphia, north side of the street, 
that I had seen the store and sign ^ Microbe Killer," 
and that, if it had moved around on Broad Street 
there, it would have represented an identical relation 
to that which had manifested itself in my pseudo- 
recollection in New York City. The subliminal clue 
in the case was the association between Broad Street 
in Philadelphia and Broadway in New York. The 
identical element was the space-relations involved and 
the sign. Until the whole of the exact scenes was 
recalled, I had no means of discovering that the phe- 
nomenon was an illusion of memory, and I seemed to 
have had an experience at some previous time, which 
the recall of the true facts demonstrated was a mis- 
take. 

Another incident is quite as interesting, and it 
resembles those experiences about which people tell 
us, of having been at places at which it can be proved 
they have not been. I was in the train on the way 
to Kingston, N. Y., and in passing over the railway 
viaduct, which spans a deep gulch before entering 
the town, I noticed that I had been in that place 
before, and recalled that I had gone up this vale 
in a train and under the viaduct. I remarked to 
myself that I should recognize the railway station 
when I reached it. But when I arrived at the station 
it was not what I had remembered, and I was per- 
plexed to account for the fact. A little later I asked 
a friend if a railway passed up the vale over which 
I had come, and he answered in the affirmative. I 
asked him then to name some places through which 
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tolfann. 



it wtatf aa I rmlkil going to tome place on the 
road, but could not rcniL-iul»cr the nunc. He lucn- 
tioDcd leverKl places, but 1 hjul either never beard 
of than before or wu Bbsolutdy cvrtnin 1 had never 
been there, a* there was no n-AMin for mjr going to 
knew that I bad but ool-v iu in; life been 
that locality. An hour or ho later, after liaving 
-co up the attcDipt to reduce the perplexity, I re- 
called the fart Uiat it wa» from CaUkil), N. Y., 
twi-'oty-four miles furtlwr north of Kingitou, that 
I luul pawed up a narrow vale under a Tiaduct or 
bridge, and that tbe station, which I bad remembered 
•a in Kingston, hod been wen from the Hudaoa Day 
Line Steamer on my way to CatakilJ. Hence it waa 
on the rivei^bank that I had pictured it to myaolf 
In my Bwmory when thinking of it aa I pasMtl over 
the railway viaduct on the way to Kingston. Here 
then again was an illuaion of memory, 1 had, in 
factt oeter before been near tlii* viaduct, and had 
never gone up the Tale oTpr which it paued. The 
reeemblanee was HuSeient to recall a paat eiperience, 
but not enough of that past was recalled to cetablioh 
ita identity or to dittinguiih it from the present 
esperienoe, and ■■ the Uhwao arose fraoi that dis- 
parity. 

Hmm art very common experieocea, and if we 
nndentood the taw« of reproduction and aaaociatioa 
pfopcrly, as they have been disruased in a prerwoa 
chapter, we ihould not be templed to regard the 
facta aa evidence nf Any rrntarkable theory of the 
•oul. AlniiMt every one can produce *imilar eiperi- 
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will be resolved into their elements, as I have indicated 
in the cases above. They are illustrations of the vari- 
ous laws of association and dissociation. Usuallj in 
our experience our memory recalls enough of the past 
to idmtify it unmistakably, even though some ind- 
denta belong to other times and places than those 
involved in the recollection. But often enough the 
reintegration or recall is too fragmentary to be sure 
of the identity, and an illusion arises. The resan- 
blances between the past and the present may be 
recalled, and the differ^ices, which would lead to a 
correct judgment of the case, become dissociated for 
the time, and imless they are finally recalled the 
illusion is not discoverable. There is that perpetual 
disintegration and reintegration of our memories 
which, in certain cases like those present, result in 
the complete confusion of them unless association 
can finally recall the dissociated elements. 

Many persons report that they have a clear mem- 
ory of having existed before the present life. I have 
had this statement made to me by persons of a highly 
intelligent character and who do not for a moment 
regard the experience as evidence of a past existence. 
They simply report that it has been a frequent expe- 
rience. I have, in fact, been astonished at the fre- 
quency of the reported fact. But it also represents 
a type of illusion of memory. It is, too, a most in- 
teresting type. We cannot always trace it definitely 
to its cause, but there are many facts in human ex- 
perience which point to a general view of the cause. 

In the first place, we must note that all persons 
undergo an important change of personality between 
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tbe ages of fcrar and ten. Oftm it will br bciwcm 
four and aevcn. Our inniioric* addom cxtmd back 
to a period precpditiff four yean of agr. Whm 
they do ihey unually rcprcumt norne iaolaUd or fttrik- 
iag, event thai improiacd il*clf on our mimU. 
CsualJy, however, Ihf life of that early period u 
forgotten. Our porHonal memory, and more partico- 
larly the smw of personality and pcmonal identity, 
begiiWi Nxnetimcs very auddenly, at that period when 
we awaken to a ronsciouRnem of U, and ever after- 
ward th« Rtream of consciousneaa and meinory b def- 
initely fixed in that set of events. Our periMHiatity U 
Umis our remembered iwrieii of experienrcn or the con- 
■aouraeu of our identity through a definite or in- 
dcAnite period who«i> eventu have Uiat one rharaHer- 
istie of determining that aclf. Now if at any time 
■omc event ihould occur whieh reralled enouf^ of the 
ixperienne previoun to that whirh irprwrnta our 
prevent conaeiousneai of personality to make ui 
feci that it bekmged to a time prrviou*, and yet we 
ooald not recall any neoie of pcrsonahty correspond- 
ing to it, wc niig))l be excuard for drvcrfliing the 
facta at representing a previous existcnee. It would 
be a perfectly natural il(u*ion. llie resemblance of 
■Dcfa a feeling to tho»e which I hare described in the 
experiences just previously narrated is clear. We 
abould simply be recalltng a part of a fiait vfaieli 
was not producible !n sufBcient cleamns to locat* 
H in the mental states lying on the margin of oor 
change of personality, So far as meinory is con- 
cerned, our first stage of life t« an exisleocr previous 
to the present one whidi adf-conKioaniaB recmOs. 
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A similar phenomenon might occur in any change of 
personality, but it is likely to be more frequent in 
that change which represents the rise to self-con- 
sciousness, which is the most important feature of our 
personality and personal identity. In fact, a sense 
of " I,'* or personal identity, will not occur until this 
self -consciousness arises. Any fact in memory, which 
does not affiliate with the period of self -consciousness, 
will appear outside of it as an unassimilated experi- 
ence, and if it carries with it the sense of time, and 
possibly nothing else but the sense of time, antecedent 
to that represented in the normal and reproducible 
personality, it will naturally carry with it that of a 
previous existence, and in so far as the self-conscious 
personality is concerned it will be correct. But it 
will not serve as evidence of any existence prior to 
birth. It simply happens that the memory is not 
complete enough to recall all that is necessary to 
locate the fact rightly. The other elements which 
are necessary for identifying it have become dis- 
sociated, and the judgment of its meaning is exposed 
to illusion on that account. 

Such facts as these make it practically impossible 
to secure evidence of such a doctrine as reincarnation. 
The question is wholly different in this respect from 
trying to prove survival by communication with the 
discamate. In reincarnation we can rely upon only 
two general resources, the existence of identical char- 
acteristics in different generations and the recollec- 
tion of this past and previous existence. The former 
has no credentials that can be respected seriously, and 
the latter cannot escape skeptical difficulties sug- 
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gcsted by iUusions of memory. But communication 
with the discamate is different. Whether it be a 
fact or not, the conception of the problem is distinct 
from that of proving reincarnation. Proof of a 
future life involves an appeal to memory of the dis- 
camate, but the trustworthiness of that memory is 
not regarded. What we assume in a discamate spirit 
is that, if it exists, it can teU something of its past 
and earthly existence. We do not accept the state- 
ment of such facts on their own face value. They 
must have two characteristics before they have any 
scientific importance. (1) They must be supemor- 
maOy acquired. (2) They must be verifiable as the 
past experiences of deceased persons. Perhaps a 
third condition might be added, namely, that of quan- 
tity of incidents illustrating personal identity to such 
an extent as to exclude skepticism of all sorts. But 
the first two characteristics are the primary ones. We 
do not accept the statements of the discamate per- 
son, even after we have excluded fraud and other 
hjrpotheses to account for them. But we have to 
verify them as supernormal phenomena independently 
of the source through which they are revealed. But 
with reincarnation, we have no means of verifying, 
independently of the reporter, the facts supposed to 
have a bearing on the iftsue. If we had any means of 
establishing supernormal incidents in our memory of 
some previous past, the case might be different. But 
until this can be done no claim whatever can be made 
for reincarnation on such facts as are usually ad- 
duced to support it. 

A further diiBculty besides iDusions of memory 
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can be suggested in regard to the visiaa or percep- 
tion of scenes which we seem to have seen before, but 
which it can be proved that we have not normally 
seen at all^ We might contend that the identity in 
'the case is due to some previous clairvoyant per^p- 
tion.^For instance, suppose that in some clairvoyant 
dream, or similar subconscious mood, I had perceived 
any specific spot and its surroundings, I might after- 
wards have the sense of recollection if I saw either the 
same scene or some one like it, as in such instances 
as I have quoted. I could therefore not infer from 
this s^ise of identity that it involved a previous exist- 
ence of my soul and its perception of the scene con- 
cerned. I do not indicate in this m^ition of clair- 
voyance that we have any reason to accept it as a 
fact. I only know that there are reported spcmta- 
neous experiences and experim^ital phenomena that 
are so classified and that are regarded as indications 
of clairvoyance by others. They may or may not 
be evidence of such a supernormal process. I do not 
care whether they are or are not. One thing is cer- 
tain, that, if true, the facts in most cases have no 
evidence whatever of being the result of reincarna- 
tion. Many of the alleged clairvoyant phenomena, 
if treated as supernormal at all, instead of as casual 
coincidences or illusions, must be explained as some 
method of acquiring present knowledge, and do not 
refer to the past in any way. Hence if one admitted 
clairvoyance, it would stand as an objection to any- 
thing in the way of identity in scenes involving the 
past and present, at least during the life of the in- 
dividual who has the experience. This is to say. 
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I fint have lo tolvnU the hypoUwaii 
* before wc could even think of rdn- 
1 thU indepentlciiUjr of tltf pnat of 
eUirvoynnre. I do not think that cUirrojance ha« 
jH (Km proved to such mi pxtmt that wt> ciui use 
it pivferabl^ to illuMionH uf inetnory and of identity 
brtwtm the p«wl and prewnt. Thi»e simpler hj'poth* 
«•« arc >uffirti-nt to diM-rcdit tlu- rlainu of rHncai^ 
nation, and the HU|[^e«tion of possible c-tair>'ujaoat 
ia to altow thr trxtx^t of the evidential difRrullira that 
maat *tand in the wa; of proving what the rrinear- 
liationi«t auumrs. 

Thu* far I hare dealt with the hutorical view of 
mneamation. But there is a conception of it in 
modem time)!, which !• a mongrel tort of thing that 
eaa oner ilate itaclf clearlj for lu. Una general 
eoneeption intended to ntnnd for a future life and 
alao to oppoae certain wvll-tleflnaj viewi of this prob- 
len* Thia inodem Ihixiry of reim-amalion in not to 
nttdl bued on faci«, an it i* a operuhilive |)nwibilit; 
deatgned to annrer the cnule objection of socne mate- 
rialintji who aloo think lliat, if the " aoal ** rxi*t« 
bereafler, it must have a bodil; organiini. Both the 
naterialist and his opponents of the rcincamationiat 
typo ai« the vietinw of an illusion due to ignorance 
of both phBoBophj and tcience. It all romca fnin the 
■ irfentiftcatioD of the terms " •oul ** and " con- 
" and the assumption that conaciousnna, as 
s fnaetion, mtiit have a subject for it* hasift. The 
lattsr asaumption is true enough, but the former was 
■a incident of the procrs* which rr«iiHcd in the pri- 
■Kjr of matcfialiam and the habit of using the 
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term ** soul '' when the reasons for its existence had 
been discarded. Besides, the philosophy of Descartes 
came in to introduce perplexities into the problem. 
The original and proper meaning of the term 
** soul " was that it was the subject of consciousness, 
the substance of which ccmsciousness was a func- 
tional activity. It was not the name for the con- 
sciousness itself, but of that which the existence of 
consciousness implied, if it was not a fimction of the 
brain, i But materialism dispensed with the necessity 
of supposing the existence of any other subject than 
the brain. "^Materialism also assumed that conscious- 
ness was a phenomenal activity, a fimction, a mode of 
something, and this something it made the body. Con- 
sciousness thus required an embodiment in this theory 
as well as in its antagonistic theory. It conceived the 
body as a necessity for its occurrence, and if that 
theory of the relation of consciousness to the organ- 
ism be the true one, there can be no doubt about the 
assumption that any survival of personal conscious- 
ness would require an embodiment, either a new one 
or the resurrection of the old one. Hence the doc- 
trine fixed the assumption of the need of embodiment 
for mental activity. Consequently the term " soul " 
had to be abandoned in scientific and philosophic 
usage or be used synonymously with consciousness. 
In the latter sense it would carry with it the impli- 
cation which all schools of thought maintained re- 
garding consciousness, and hence survival would sug- 
gest a body of some kind as necessary for the soul. 
Hence the temptation to think and speak of some 
form of " reincarnation '' when they wished to believe 
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in m future life. But this wu not llic wajf to [D«ct 
the mat^rinlijit. Tht- proper modi- of uttAck, thnt 
unuUJj Uken by plnlofiophy luiil miw taken bjr 
pajrchic rcarnrrh in it« prrulinr waj, was to show 
that coosriousncM was not u fuiiction of ihc orjfaiiism, 
and leave the ipeculative qucatiun of it» embodiment 
aaide for the time. If we eould show that eunsriotn- 
IMH survived death, we could assume one of three 
alternative* as possible, namely, ( 1 ) that it might 
be a stream of functional action in the absolute; 
(S) that it might be a phenomenal action of a Ijcib- 
nitjian monad, or point of force; and (9) tlwt it 
might lie a function of a " spiritua) " body, an ethe- 
real substance or organism, aAer the Epicurean con- 
ception. No one of these would require the idea of 
rfincamalion or of incarnation of any kipd aa a 
neceatity understood in material srieow, [ Conse- 
qucntlv the modem doctrine of reincamalioo, if dis- 
ttogobhabie from the ancient and Oriental conceptioa 
at all, is synonymous with ideas which it is supposed 
to antagonise and has no importance in the dtscua- 
lion of reincarnation hialorically understood. Clear 
thinking and a knowledge of ptulrwnphical doctrine 
would prevent using the term at all unless we in< 
tended to rerive the Platonic and Oriental Idtaa. 
But these have nn interest for any who inaiat that 
a future life, tf it » to be rationally cat>cei*ed, 
must involve the survival of personal identity. 
Any other conocp4ioa n a social fad which servtf 
as an illusion masked under the form of philosophic 
language. It ha> the associations of a future Itf» 
•iOiioat the reality, and one can appear inieUigMt 
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without saying that he is either a materialiBt or 
a spiritualist. Any use of the term to denote sur- 
vival of personal consciousness in another subject 
than the brain might as well call itself by the his- 
torical name and not wince at an unfortunate term 
because it does not like materialism and feels that 
spiritualism or spiritism is not respectable. Clear 
thinking will place us between these two alterna- 
tives and prevent our reinstating reincarnation 
ideas unless we mean frankly to adopt the ancient 
doctrine, which is practically convertible with ma- 
terialism, but more unintelligible. 

The reincarnation doctrine is not the most ra- 
tional view that we can take of the cosmic order 
as an ideal one. I do not mean to say it is not true. 
] For all that I care in the present discussion it may 
. be true. ^ J- am only contending that, if true, it 
does not represent a rational order of things.^/ Our 
moral standards place personality above an imper- 
sonal order and sequence. We base our ethics on 
personality as the superior ideal, and this personality 
involves continuity of consciousness and memory. If 
this continuity is interrupted, we cannot exact the 
same kind of responsibility as we demand in our in- 
dividual and social ethics. No theory of reward 
and punishment whatever can be rationally applied 
to another existence for our conduct here. We re- 
quire continuity of personality between the two 
worlds to assume or conceive a rational connection 
of action and consequence between them. The tra- 
ditional reincarnation theory eliminates that connec- 
tion, and hence the Platonic system of rewards and 
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poniBhinents was an inconsistency in the doctrine. 
The only rational order of responsibility is one in 
which the continuity of consciousness is involved, if 
that responsibility extends beyond the present social 
system. If then we limit moral ideals to our present 
earthly condition, we may well render a reincarnation 
doctrine consistent on this point, but we shall not 
make it any the more rational as an ideal system. If 
personal identity in the present system be the rational 
condition of things, and if we must necessarily think 
of personality as the highest conception that we can 
form of an end to attain, we must naturally assume 
that a rational order would favor that development 
whidi did not cut off the opportunities of progress 
for personality at the point of death. Reincarna- 
tion ideas, with their elimination of memory from 
the next and succeeding states, would only leave 
OS where materialism leaves us, in so far as our 
ideals are concerned, and whatever we might say 
of its truth, we would have to reject it as irra- 
tional. 

It b the uncritical poetic view that charms and 
deludes most people in this question. The idea of 
reincarnation offers a sensible or sensuous picture 
for the fancy in talking of a future life. I have 
known many to quote as if it were a philosophic ar- 
gument the beautiful lines of Wordsworth. 

•* Our birth it but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Sonl that rises with us. onr life't Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 
And eometb from afsr.** 
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I would not refuse a f ascmatkm to iuA hngoage^ 
but I would not be tempted to tanuidignR it as a 
philoeophy. I am willing to iidulge a fiteamzj im- 
agination and a poetic reverie wiHiout msirting iipon 
its scientific basis. That mig^t ha^e been apparent 
in the very next lines, by whidi Wofdswortii gives 
another color to his sentiment. 



** Not in entile forgetf nlness 
And not in utter nakednesi. 
Bat tailing douds of glory do we eome 
From God who is our home." 

Pantheism is not inconsistent with survrring per- 
sonality any more than it is inconsistent with preseat 
personality, and we have only to rcmen&er the 
poef s sympathies to see that it would be co n verting 
the effects of reverie into scientific dogma to treat 
his lines as any intellectual support for pregxistence^ 
That doctrine must run the gauntlet we have assigned 
it. niusions of memory and of philosophic specula- 
tion founded on a misunderstanding of the problem 
are the standing difficulty in the way of either its 
truth or its rationality. 



CHAPTER Xra 

mxtxmvATiOKs and moeals 

Prerious discussions have brought us to the 
boundaries of transcendental things and kept us 
from stepping beyond the limits which our knowl- 
edge imposes upon the temptations of the imagina* 
tion. We have now to summarize the influences 
which make for cautiousness in our thinking and 
which, while they may restrain our fancies, do not 
wholly nullify the functions of the mind in its curi- 
osity about what undoubtedly lies beyond the senses. 
Whether it can ever penetrate the veil that hides 
what it seeks so impatiently and so passionately b 
not the problem now. It may or may not have 
power to make a successful voyage on Kant's foggy 
ocean, with many a sand-bank or shoal to be avoided, 
but no amount of self-satisfied wisdom, or intellec- 
tual pride, or contempt for the common mind, as 
in the rejection of stories about meteors and the 
phenomena of mesmerism, is going to restrain the 
ambition of bolder adventurers to embark upon 
discoveries against danger and adversity in a limit- 
less universe of reality, seen and unseen. The duty 
of the sane and intelligent man is to see that compass 
and rudder are supplied to the voyager and that the 
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discoverer can always have a way of return to the 
land from which he sailed. If we could draw a 
hard and fast line between the known and the un- 
known there would be no temptations to transgress 
the limits which we sometimes imagine in our way. 
But even in physical science the old boundaries of 
the material world were long since abandoned, until 
apparently in the present age all the dogmatic met- 
aphysics are in physical science, where its devotees 
are floundering about in a sea of atoms, ether, ions 
and electrons. X-rays, N-rays, and the transmuta- 
tion of the elements, having abandoned every one of 
the criteria by which they had corrected the aberra- 
tions of ancient philosophy. If science thus indulges 
its own speculative vision with little restraint, it 
must either extend that liberty to the common mind 
or assume the duty of directing it toward the proper 
end. It is not the instinct that is wrong, but the 
undirected action of its energies, and hence it is the 
function of the wise to be at the helm. 

An apology, however, for an inquiring disposition 
is not a justification of its conduct. It is only a 
recognition of its rights, while the admitted dangers 
to which an untrained intellect is exposed are an 
equal excuse for caution, and hence the duty of hu- 
mility and modesty is as much on the side of inex- 
perienced curiosity as are humanity and sympathy 
upon the side of the wise. We cannot break away 
from normal experience and ignore its guidance with 
impunity. We have ever to return to it for our 
bearings, partly because it is in this that our daily 
lives have to be passed, and i)artly because anything 
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that transcend* it caniuH be utilized unleu it has 
■ome connecticK] with the present. 

Thcw general obMrvatioiu prepare us for reeog- 
nixin^ the ineradicable instinct of nian to peer into 
the processes of nature and the forces that are con- 
cealed froin his ordinary sensible reprrsentation. 
Tliat he is never content with what he sees and feels 
is apparent in much more than his religion. All 
physical science is as much an endearor to penetrate 
the veil of smsor; impmsioDS as is the flight of 
faith or fancy. The Greek mind would not stop, 
any nwre than the savage, with the visible universe. 
and it set up a vast cosmas of rlcments and sub- 
stance with which it could pUy tricks of explana- 
tion quite as fnwiy as thnstic sperulatiuns. It was 
not Christianity that Snt initiated the fascina- 
tions of uieta physics. Greek materialisni was quite 
aa mystical as later religion, only its mysticism was 
an a priori play with atoms. Nothing can surpass 
the weird and fantastic flight of Plalo'i imagination. 
Ht> avowed contempt for sense-«xperimc« in the in- 
terpretation nf the nature of things, though guidrt) 
in his own rcBeetiona by the more sober traditions of 
philosophy, only landed his foUowers in the maudlin 
■perulattons of Neo-platnaino, which nugfat not h«ve 
been so bad had they been tempered by the strjentiflc 
spirit. It wiu the materialists that preserved faith 
in sense- perception while they indulged in meta- 
physics, and whether they were consistent or not, 
they were tuflkiently intelligible to obtain the dirvc- 
bon of hmiMn thought. But all tcfaools looked 
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toward the supersensible for the solution of all 

enigmas. 

All the interests in the supersensible were finally 
concentrated in the immortality of the soul. The 
organization of speculative metaphysics was made 
primarily for the defence of this belief, and the be- 
lief itself had in its support all the natural passions 
of human nature. The Greeks, accepting the relig^ 
ious conceptions of their time in regard to the na- 
ture of another life, probably derived from phe- 
nomena like those which are the subject of psychic 
research, thought the life after death was not worth 
living and that their paradise was to be obtained in 
the world of sense. Christianity came and idealized 
the transcendental world, neglecting after its rise 
the evidential aspect of its belief, and contemned 
the sensory world. Its passions were thus directed 
wholly toward the future and ideal world. It soon 
abandoned science and the metaphysics of the ma- 
terialists, and began a long revelry in a spiritual 
metaphysics that intensified a passion already strong 
enough. It educated the human race in an interest 
which it will not easily sacrifice, and when material- 
ism revived its claims to challenge the belief in a 
future life, which had for so many centuries been 
the central feature of thought and hope, it was nat- 
ural that a life and death struggle should be pre- 
cipitated between the two rival speculations. That 
is the situation to-day, and the issue so permeates all 
other philosophical interests that are not immedi- 
ately practical that any evasion of it only removes 
their importance from recognition. This subordi- 
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natioD of all metaphysical speculations to the one 
interest of human personality and its survival may 
be deplored, and it may have unfortimate conse- 
quences, but if this be the fact, we have the passionate 
hostility of materialism and its ramifications to thank 
or reproach for it. The interest in a spiritual theory 
of life may have its abuses, but these do not make 
materialistic passions any better. The extremes into 
whidi the human mind runs are as bad in one direc- 
tion as the other, and it is only natural, when the 
finer souk see the degeneracy of both, that they 
should seek some middle way out of evil tendencies. 
But such a course never commends itself to those 
who like issues formulated in clear opposition to each 
other. Hence the contest between a materialistic and 
a spiritualistic view of the world always draws a 
dear line between the known and the unknown, the 
former being limited to the world of sense, and the 
latter being extended to aU that is beyond. 

This boundary, however, never succeeds in keep- 
ing itsdf at any one fixed point. It is forever mov- 
ing from its arbitrary limits into the territory of 
a spiritual view, and materialism has lost the well- 
defined limits of its earlier psychology and specula- 
tions, imtil one does not know the difference between 
its present claims and the domain of its former an- 
tagonist. The transcendental metaphysics of modem 
physical science are a proof of this contention, and 
it b but a light step from its ethereal background 
of nature into the realm of universal personality. 
And it makes no difference whether the old antith- 
cns between matter and spirit is maintained any 
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longer or not, becauBe physical scienoe htm to refrifid. 
the supenoisible world of its lyeealiriaoM fhak tibe 
distmcticHi is lost in the doudA^ It was made only 
in deference to the need of eradicating the aopUniB 
of the materialist, though it may have given rise to 
other soi^sms as bad. But whether necessaacy or 
not, the distinction has lost both its metaf^yaical and 
its ethical importance, and there is no ezxmse but a 
difference in human interests f <Nr the pasrionate a&- 
tagonism between the two schook of thought. The 
supersensible is equally the basis of their Tiews of 
the cosmos ; with the tendency of physical science to 
speculate more passionately on the supersensible than 
religion or ethics, which have finally come to recog- 
nize the importance of the practical and present in 
their activities. The resource of reUgion in the su- 
persensible is faith; that of science is experiment. 
Both, however, show the same interest in the transcen- 
dental. It is not as it once was the question whether 
knowledge of reality was limited to sensation or mere 
sensory experience, but whether the transc^idental 
can be assumed without experience of any kind. The 
opposition is not between what sense gives and what 
intellect may give, but between what any mental 
process attests and what is held without evidence of 
any kind. 

In some form or other, therefore, we find mankind 
interested deeply in what lies beyond immediate 
knowledge, and in most conditions nothing excites 
its interest so much as the question whether we shall 
live again when the bodily life terminates. This issue 
is the one toward which all other interests in the 
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supersensible move, whether we try to prevent it or 
not. But leaving this primary moral interest out of 
account for the present, it suffices to keep in mind 
the consuming passion for something beyond our 
ordinary experience. The most of us are not satis- 
fied with what lies before our natural vision. We 
seek the ever-receding and tantalizing mysteries of 
the unknown. We are always at the tasks of Sisy- 
phus and Ixion. There are exceptions to this con- 
ception of human interest, but they will be noticed 
in their place. The majority of mankind fed little 
satisfaction with the world of the present moment, 
and ever look toward what lies beyond. The passion 
gives rise to all sorts of illusions, and it requires all 
the tenacity of skepticism to restrain this natural 
instinct, which is never more exposed to vagaries 
and irrational conceptions than when it is in pursuit 
of a future life. The correction of its follies and 
errors begins in the cautiousness which we have to 
maintain even in the conclusions from our normal 
experience. The phenomena that even suggest such 
a thing as a soul and its survival are so rare or 
sporadic that reservations are more obligatory here 
than in the more common of our experiences. But 
if illusion and hallucination are so frequent in nor- 
mal experience, the duty of prudence and suspense of 
judgment are all the more imperative when that ex- 
perience is abnormal or supernormal. The reason 
for this fact will be apparent in the examination 
briefly again of the limitations of knowledge in sen- 
sory phenomena. 

The naive mind — and this is often the eoneep- 
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tion or the implication of even scientific men who 
ought to know better — thinks its sensations repre- 
sent things as thej are. But we soon learn that our 
sensations may not even be simulacra of reality. We 
soon learn that the nature of things is not expressed 
by the way the organism is affected and that our 
sensations are subjective affairs, things of the mind's 
own making oa the occasion of external stimuli or 
impressions on the sensorium. Sense-perception thus 
appears as non-representative of the external reality 
which is not expressible in terms of sensory experi- 
ence. The naive mind supposes that there is nothing 
more than what it sees. The sensible world is sup- 
posed to be the only world of knowledge. But the 
most superficial examination of sensations reveals the 
fact that sensations are subjective and that the world 
of their causes is not like them in kind, but must be 
conceived as more or less in antithesis to them. That 
is, they exist with a difference between them that 
necessitates regarding one of them as supersensible 
and non-representative in experience and the other 
as a mode of mental reaction distinct in kind from 
the thing which it implies externally. Consequently, 
right in normal experience we find the evidence of 
the supersensible. This conclusion would not appear 
to the naive mind. It requires nothing beyond the 
sensible world, whether with the skeptic this be sen- 
sations alone (Idealism) or with the untutored sub- 
ject it be the identity of sense and reality (Realism). 
The skeptic, however, must choose between Solipsism, 
that is, the entire limitation of knowledge to one's 
mental states, and the admission of something super- 
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iblt whether driiDablr in tcmu of «xpcn«occ or 
The naivv roind in the oaly one th«t )i&a no D«cd 
for anjrthinfi beyond what its wTues reveal. 

A critical exaiiiinittion of no mud •ciur-pMxv|ttion 
m ttiuory cipcricnce tliua showi the esiiitaicc of a 
mpenciuible world, and owing to tlw fact that it 
luu to be conceived more or leu in negation of what 
the noire mind at first take* it to be, we have cun- 
oideroble freedom in our interpretation of Hm nature, 
if that esprc*«ion con be prrtnittnl. But we arc 
not entitled to conceivi* or noiiie it a« we pleooe. We 
hare been accustomed to call it " matter," and tboogh 
the new point of view, enforced by tlie idea that it 
M nally BUpcrscnsible, might Bccm to suggest the 
right to coll it immntcrial, and many have colled it 
** ipirit," yet this ia not a legitimate concluiion. All 
that we ore entitled to do in thus a>ccrtainiDg that 
H ia in lame way opposed to tite naive conception is 
to aoy that it ia not like our seosationa : that it ts 
■ non-aenaible or auperarnsible reality, whooe ctiat- 
cnoe we ascertain by an instinctive application of 
the principle of caiiaality. We may not at fint even 
be quohSed to roll it matter, aa that cooception might 
corry with it the old implication of the naive view, 
and the facts show that it ia not this. .Much loo 
are wo ratitkd to coll it " spirit,** hetmnse Ihia hn- 
pliei coDicioUEneu, and oa lenoaiion ia a form of coo- 
■eiotiNiflM the onlithrais to thia, invoKed in the dio- 
tjnetion between reality and aenaotion, between 
eauae ond effect, excludei " spirit " unless we eon 
obtotn other evidence of its ** nature." In the first 
I of kiiowl«dg« it wiQ be octther " matter ** ia 
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the sensational sense nor ^^ spirit '' in its true sense. 
K we call it ^^ matter " in the supersensible import 
of the term, it will be for the reason that it denotes 
the idea of causality exclusive either of the fact or 
of the evid^ice of ^^ spiritual " action. If the uni- 
formity of the relation between this reality or cause 
and the sensation be unlike that of conscious agency, 
we may call it '* matter " in the sense that it excludes 
intelligence from its conception, and that is predsdy 
the scientific and philosophic conception of matter, 
and it is the result of the most critical investigation 
of the normal phenomena of exi>erience. 

Two important truths are involved in this view 
of normal experience. (1) The existence of a super- 
sensible world of reality evinced by normal phenom- 
ena and not requiring the evidence of either the ab- 
normal or the supernormal to prove it. (8) Tlie 
existence of certain limitations in the judgment of 
the " nature " of this reality, namely, in the descrip- 
tion of it. The older naive view would describe it 
in terms of sensations: the newer view must describe 
it, if description be the name of the act, in terms of 
the uniformity of coexistence and sequence^ that is, 
in terms of its mere law of action, imtil we learn more 
about it, if that be possible. But we have in this 
situation a most important consideration enforced 
by the limitations indicated. The naive and un- 
trained mind is not qualified to deal with the prob- 
lem, even of normal experience. It has to accept 
the results of science and philosophy, that is, the 
educated and expert mind. The interpretation of 
even normal experience is not on the surface. It 
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mwtAvtB scientific and deep rcflectioti, and Hprnallv 
an aoiiaaiiiUnce witli tht^ laws of the huitian niind, 
■acl any ne^ect of these conditions onljr leads to 
iDuiioo rrgardioK the whole problem of iralit;. Wc 
naj satisf J oursdves that thi^re it something beyond 
the soiscs, but it will not be so easy to deiennioe 
wkct it is, what its nature is. This must be the work 
of the qualified studeut. and whrtlier the reality 
■hall be termed " matter '* or " apirit ** will depend 
QpoD a most profound inventigation not within the 
OBpadtin of the ordinary mind. In this, as in all 
•dcntific and philoaophic problems, the work aboald 
be left to the men whose business it is to investigate 
Umid. If the idea of " spirit " had not been intro- 
Aaetd into human thought, tlie term " matter " «auU 
■dAm to name this cause of sensation and other phe- 
aopwna. It would be endowed with all the attribotei 
or qualities of action that wc now attribute to both 
" matter " and " mind." It would be " dead " and 
OnintcUigcnt in certain forms and ronditions, and 
a^TC and eoosdous in otherv. This was, in fact, 
tin Gredt conception in all its schools. Bkfatter and 
Dnid were the same in kind, in so far as they were 
•ahstanccs, as we have seen above. Only when Chris- 
tianity came was the di«tinction made radical, and the 
floe made to exclude the other. Matter stood for 
iacrt and oneoasdous substance, mind for conscious 
and Brif-active substance. The proof of the ezirtoioe 
of mind is more ditRmll than that of matter. The 
reason for thb will be apparent in the following. 
The simplest experience we hare of causal action 
' t of the txtcnial i 
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the first place in which we become acquainted with 
the fact. It is the most f requ^it form in whidi our 
experience occurs. All that we require for defining 
it, at least at first, is the uniformity of coexistence 
and sequence between sensations and a something 
giving rise to them. We do not discover any traces 
of intelligence in its action on sense, and when intelli- 
gence seems to be associated with material action we 
find it an additional factor in the totality of our ex- 
perience. It involves complexity where simple mate- 
rial causality is simple. Hence the existence of 
matter seems to be the nearest and simplest convic- 
tion that we can adopt to explain phenomena showing 
no indications of accompanying intelligence, and the 
conception stands for the exclusion of it. 

When it comes to evidence for the existence of 
mind as something other than a bodily function, the 
problem is a very difficult one. We are directly 
aware of our sensations and states of consciousness. 
We are absolutely assured of these beyond the as- 
saults of skepticism. But the certitude that we are 
conscious does not carry with it the same certitude 
that our minds are substances other than the brain. 
We assume or know that we have bodies, material 
organisms, with which these mental states are asso- 
ciated, and we have no knowledge of ourselves apart 
from these bodies, so that the evidence seems to favor 
the treatment of these states as function of the bodily 
organism. Hence we have no direct evidence nor- 
mally of anything but the association of conscious- 
ness with a material body, and assuming that matter 
can produce sensation in us and that it is the centre 
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of nieh fuoctioiu ta digcatioo, circulAtion, Ktul mci«- 
tion, we cma rcrj wvll im&f^ne that cotuduumcM it 
aho a function of the Mune organintii. If it be thia 
ve do not nc«d Qorin«lIy to luppose that mind u ■ 
aatne for ■ Nubctjtncc other thnn tlie brain at all. 
It ii ml; a aynonym for mental states or Inner phe- 
DotDcna, and the>r are not independent of matter, 
in M> far aa nonnal experience conceiTcs it. Ilie 
direct knowledge of mind or conaciouaocaa doe* not 
exclude the poaiibtlity that it ia cauacd by matter 
alone and ao di&solvcd with the bodily orgatuuD. 

But how !a it with the pxiatnice of other miiMli 
than our own^ If immediate conadouuMM doca not 
prore the independent existence of mind-tubitaaOT 
and if the law of causality does not require ua to go 
bcTOtid nutter or materia] organism to explain the 
phenomena of conaeiousnesa in the subject, may not 
the existence of other minds than our own lead to a 
differmt conrluston.' The answer to this queatiao 
is not so simple. 

In the first place we must remember that we hare 
no direct or immediate knowlrdge of any minds or 
atatea of conaciousnesa but our own. I do not know 
directly that my friend or neighbor u cooacioUB. I 
know more or less directly that his body is pracnt, 
but I hare to iMfrr from his actions whether ha ts 
conacious or unconadous. Aa I know that I mysdf 
am conscious and that my actions are r^tcd in a 
certain way to my mental states, I may safely infer 
from like actions or movrmmla in my friend or neigh- 
bor that he is conacious. But I never kitow it di- 
rcetly. It b ooly the different betwna the tni* 
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toradty of actions in inert matter mod tibfif adHiirted 
actions in m j friend or neiglibor liiat snggestii iatriK- 
gence in the latter. Tlie mind or sobstence saj^oaed 
to -be the basis of the intelligenoe is neitikr iriiflde 
nor neeessaril J inferable from the consejoosness. 
From m J own experknoe again I infer tiiat the aiso* 
dation of this inferred consdoosness is with llie bod- 
ily organism^ which I observe may imply Botfaing 
more than Ihat the organism is fts cause or subject, 
and I may not lequire to suppose that consdotuness 
requires a snbject or substance other Ihan the brain 
to account for it. 

The consequence of this position is that nonnal ex- 
perience does not attest with any certitude of a sden- 
tific kind that mind is anything other than a function 
of the body. Phih>sophy generally relioB upon the 
difference between mental and physical jdienomena, 
that is, their real or alleged difference of kind, to sup- 
port the doctrine that the mind is capable of being 
independent of bodily functions. But while I concede 
this difference in nature between mental and physical 
facts, I do not admit that the evidence is anything 
like sdentific proof, and I reserve the right to demand 
evidence that they are as distinct in kind as they 
superfidally seem to be. But whether radically dis- 
tinguishable or not, there is no scientific or philo- 
sophic proof of the independent reality of mind but 
the fact of its isolation and the discovery of its iden- 
tity, whatever the method be for dedding this. 

Let me summarize the result again. We have 
found that normal experience, when properly inter- 
rogated in the light of the prindple of causality, 
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Urare* us of the existence of the Mpmmsible. A 
vorid beyond the »«ti««i in a itettlid f««t, a fact eerti- 
flvd bj scientific invcstigatioo and without appeal 
ti> exceplionnj phenomena. Thin conrltuion »• r^ 
bforccd bv the phenomena of X-ray*, wireless teleg- 
raphy, and radio-nrtivc substances. We do not 
require traditional beliefs or dogmas to assure ua 
of these. The most gtmeral and oommoa exprricnoea 
of every man, when understood, point certainly to 
rralitiea whidl the senses, though they are the medrum 
for tl»e revelation of their existence, do not represent 
Ctmsequently, the very conditions which 
determine a trnnscmdmtal or supersensible world 
establish reservations tn our judgment of what this 
world is like. The same facts which prove ita exist- 
ence teach us tu rrevrve our opinions about its 
nature. Belief and skepticism arc thus inevitably 
associated, the one supplying a basis for our imme- 
iliate briiavior and the other a restraint against hasty 
assumptions about the meaning of things. And this 
ktter field of tlie unknown — the onknown, bowevert 
in terms of wtiat reality is* not the fact — Is the 
wider one, and offem a large possible range of in- 
quiry. But if normal experience shows how diflcult 
H u to interpret the facts, in spite of their frequency, 
bow much more is the duty to maintain reservattons 
enotioo in regaid to phenomena Oiat are less 
wn. Here we And tn our commDnest life phe- 
»« that admoaish prudence in regard to our 
.bdirf about their meaning, and that require the 
knowledge of the trained mind to mloce to 
«r. Yet we find untrained minds mab- 
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lug in where the wise fear to tread. The revdation 
of nature seems to stop short with the fact of its 
•zternal existence and to leave every conclusion about 
tt« nature and meaning to the most patient toil of 
•«p«1; men. Nature keeps her secrets except in 
fmponse to an inquisition that <»ily a few of the 
best trained minds can institute, and the dut; of 
caution and skepticism is quite as imperative as faith 
or hope. 

This view of the matter it all tlie more evident 
iHwn m notice the meaning of illasions and haBoa- 
nationa. Here ve hare |dienomena that impose de- 
cided limitatifRU on our judgments about even the 
very existence oi ^Aeraal reality. In Uie prenous 
observations ve have assumed that our natural jodg- 
nunts could be accepted without question in regard 
to the edstcnoe of on external world* even of the 
naive type supposed to be actually represented in 
sensations. But illusions and hallucinations come 
in to disturb our equanimity in such matters. We 
find that we require a criterion to distinguish between 
experiences that surely attest objective reality and 
such as represent only subjective and abnormal states. 
We have even to assure ourselves that there is any- 
thing except our mental phenomena; and to be cer- 
tain that there is a supersensible reality not repre- 
sented in its nature in sensation is another conclusioo 
which the utmost care only can attest. We have to 
run the gauntlet of skepticism in the very field of the 
most natural and frequent experiences. 

If we have to be so skeptical and cautious in our 
normal expmences, what will be said of our duty 
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in rvgmrd to phenonwiu claiming to be miMrnomud, 
uid thnt ■IT Ro uporadic and r*re aa to require col- 
lection for centuries, perhaps, in order to auurv ui 
of their iDcaninf^? Ever; one knows horn pentrtent 
doubt liaj been, right within the field of our most nal> 
arat pheaotnciu. What ihould it be when we are not 
•mired of what the fart* are in real or alleged luper- 
nonnal phenomena? SeoaationB are so well defined 
and HO onivervally recognized that we eauly under- 
stand what we mean when we talk and think about 
them as actual occummccs. Phenomena purporting 
to be ■upemonnal represent but a very small percent- 
»gc of our experience. In some tbejr never occur at 
all, and in those with whom the; do occur they arc so 
rare as to represent so small a part of their menta] 
life as exposes them e«sily to the suspicion of being 
easiia] iiluMiun* and hallucinations, and unless thej 
oecur oAen enough and are collected in sufldeflt 
Bombers, with credentials that give them sdeatHk 
weight, they must be treated as the products of 
dianee, that is, of causes which are not beyond nor- 
mal interpretation. We cannot form hasty conclu- 
•iens from occasional facts when they are undoubted 
•scrptiunt to the ordinary course of things. They 
laay be good reasons for instituting inquiry, but 
until they articulate with the order of our normal 
tx|>erienccs they have to be rcreired wilh caution. 
Pads have to be c«nnplex enough to eacape the in- 
terpretation of chance before we can do more than 
■appose them indicative of tome agency unusual. 
WIM that agi-ncy t*, as in normal aperience even, 
~ t the Bubjecl of much more prolonged inqpdrj. 
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I haTe made my obsenratkot general leeaoie I 
intend that tfaej ahall applj^ nob merdy to thaiAeged 
phenomena of psyduc reeeaxdit but alio to aD nn- 
nsual eirente in onr ezperienoe. Tbtsy sffffy to ^ 
bdief in mefteorsy radium, unoonadonft mental 8tite8» 
evobtaon, or to any bdief intndncaii^ mw ooneqp- 
tions. The obsenratimiB apply all the moso to meh 
claims as the ezistenoe of a tool after deatJL Not, 
hoirever, because the idea is neir, but because of the 
moral interests, present and future, iuTohred in Ihe 
belief, and because of the passimis that are associated 
with it. If we have great difficulty in assuming a 
soul for normal experience^ so mudii the greater will 
be this difficulty in the case of alleged supernormal 
phenomena, not because thqr ^re supernormal, but 
because of the obstades in the way of proving them 
to be facts or to be what they appara^y are. The 
settlement of such questions must be left to those 
who are properly qualified to distinguish between 
illusory and genuine phenomena and not left to 
every interested man who may decide to study 
them. In this, as in all other deeply scientific prob- 
lems, the scientifically trained expert must be the 
judge. Any one may report his experiences, and 
possibly even the untrained man may report facts 
less clouded by theoretical influences, but he can- 
not be permitted to monopolize explanations. He 
must learn to defer to the impartial and judicious 
investigation of men who have dealt with large 
masses of associated phenomena. The layman is not 
the man to solve the largest and deepest problems 
of the universe, as his equipment of psychological 
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uul utlter knoti'led{{e is not stifficimt In jiutifv Ku 
attempt. Wc must learn to trust th» qualified man 
in thia nibjcct an we do in all other matter*. We 
would not think of building our own houaea, of in- 
ratiffaling wiirltrM trlcfframs for ourwlvc*, of doing 
our own plumbing, of asaajing our orat without a 
prerious kt)owird^ of the prurvsa, of pleading our 
law cauM ill tin- cuurtu, or of doing anything that 
requires special and technical knowledge. But ume- 
how we all think that any tmr nut invntigstv and 
ddemiinv the immortality of the aoul or dogmatirally 
decide against it. Wr suppose that the physical 
problenu of the universe require the best knowledge 
for thrir Milution, but that the payehologica] prob- 
\en», whtcli are, in fart, far more abatruie and com- 
plicated, can be solved by any man whate»eT. The 
prvsumptiveness of this ought lo lie apparent to evrry 
intdtigent rasa or to any ttiat claim to be intelligenL 
llie laymaQ would be under no temptatioa to 
dabble in these subjects if the scientific man per^ 
formed his duties. Too often the professional man 
•coITb at all that he hear* from others, and places 
hhuself where he has either to rererse his jtidgment 
when the c»»f is proved against hitn or to remain 
in biisaful ignorance of the truth. II is unfortunate 
for U> to have to admit tluit in all history the great 
tnoveinenta for man's inlelWIual and nwral advance- 
m«it have begun among the laity and ool among 

Ciwkrs. Tlte latter are m> identified with aris- 
c tasteii and beliefs that they are either blind 
■ ideas or thev live in satisfied indifference lo 
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place of the ancient priest, and inherits his duties 
to the public. He cannot expect the support of that 
public unless he takes an interest in its education 
and welfare. When the scientist takes to an aristo- 
cratic life and affects to despise those that have taken 
him for their prophet, he must not be surprised when 
this public resorts to its own investigations and 
throws out of authority him who ought to know 
more than the layman. The sure way to influence 
with the public is to inspire its confidence, and the 
only quality that will do this is that of respectful 
consideration of the great problems which humanity 
at large wishes solved. You will forfeit its respect 
and confidence if you do not, and, as in many other 
great movements, the layman will depend upon him- 
self for the discovery of the truth, though it takes 
him ages to do what the scientific man might do in 
a few years. If there are facts upon which an opin- 
ion rests, and if those facts repeat themselves from 
age to age, no skepticism can prevent the necessity 
for their consideration, though it may prevent the 
investigation which they deserve. Science cannot 
imitate bigotry and dogmatism after protesting so 
long against them in religion, and hence it must either 
exercise patience and sympathy with what it regards 
as illusory in the public or undertake the inquiries 
that will guide the layman into the truth which he is 
seeking. 

What I have said in regard to morbid psychology 
ought to reinforce these observations beyond meas- 
ure. It is to be regarded as more than a warning 
against inexpert dabbling with the problem, and also 
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•s oontaining another set of facts which are ex- 
tfcmdj important in both the solution of the issue 
and in limiting the knowledge which we shall have 
after the solution is effected. Every one will admit 
that precautions must be against accepting as evi- 
dence of a soul and its survival the phenomena which 
can be referred to secondary personality. But it 
does not so often occur to many to remark that these 
phenomena may be treated as initial stages of mental 
conditions which may actually lead to the manifesta- 
tion of the supernormal. I shall not here enter into 
any elaborate proof of this possibility or of the ex- 
planation of it. There is no space for this. I can 
only suggest this possible view of these mental condi- 
tions and proceed to indicate how it determines the 
limitations of human knowledge concerning the 
transcendental. The reader must be supposed to have 
been sufficiently acquainted with abnormal psychol- 
ogy and with the phenomena of subliminal mental 
states to see and appreciate the point without elabo- 
ration^ and if he does not see and appreciate it, so 
much the worse for his disposition to reject the con- 
sideration of the matter. 

If modem psychology has shown us anything, it 
has shown us the function of the mind to modifv 
whatever passes through its alembic. It is not a 
wholly passive trannmitter of impressions, but takes 
them up and moulds them into its own forms and 
meaning. Now as secondary personality is often 
accompanied by hypenesthesia, or extremely acute 
sensibility, it may be the initial stage of that condi- 
tion which leads to rapport with a spiritual world* 
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This view of it was actually taken by Tmmanuel Kant, 
though secondary personality as a systematic mental 
process was not known in his time. He called it ab- 
normal mental conditions. If rapport with a spirit- 
ual world be established in this way, communication 
with it would be affected by the medium through 
which it passed, and limited to the same extent. This 
is one of the most important facts for the layman 
and public generally to master. The tendency is to 
assume that, if communication with the discamate be 
possible at all, it will guarantee the most free and 
remarkable revelations. There is no excuse whatever 
for this except the expectations which traditional 
theology has created and which our poor newspaper 
editors in their omniscience like to indulge. It is 
not a revelation of wonders that man needs. This 
demand and faith were the characteristics of imperial- 
istic ages when he was governed, not educated. Self- 
reliance does not flourish in an environment of de- 
pendence on a revelation that is not the product of 
man's own activity. If he is to retain his individual- 
ity he must expect his knowledge to express his own 
mental action, and any access to the outside world, 
material or spiritual, must reflect the influence of 
the medium through which its agency passes. When 
that medium is abnormal, he must expect it to color 
the revelation which it transmits. A sane man would 
not be troubled by its triviality and confusion. On 
the contrary, he ought to welcome them as indicating 
the limitations which nature places upon curiosity, 
while it establishes the possibility of invoking hope, 
as personal experience invokes history in the regula- 
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tioa of conduct. The abDormnl medium through 
which knowledge of juiother world easaem mnv not 
exclude the faet of such & life, but it teschn us cau- 
tion nbout h««ty roncluitionii in rcf^rd to it« nature, 
and we may rely upon the Uw of nolution aa tlie 
vxpreMion of prof^rcsa to expect that continuni exiri- 
CDce will open the way to the realisation of a sptrit- 
aal ideal. To make the revelation intellif^lc in term* 
of our Ufttol Ken»ory notionn of thing* wmild only 
ht to divert human upirationa toward ideali too 
material for another form of cxintenre; while its 
pa»a^ through the ctAorvd medium of crmditiaM 
not adjtuted to the nnrmal chararter of both worUi 
rereal* all we need and conceals what we do not n«ed. 
In prrviouH volumo I liave rmphaaized the impor- 
tance of a belief in a future life. I qtialifled this 
view of it, but did not diieuss the limitation! of ita 
OaefuIoeM at any length. I wanted In plaee in clear 
light its funrlion in aociaI and ethtrat progreia. But 
the belief in a future life is not the only agmey that 
ha« afied on the moral and political life of the age* 
in the direction of proginw. There have been ac- 
companying influence* which have bfeo quite a* 
effective, though they were not alway* rightly ap- 
pli<<d. Every one who ha* rend hi«tory with an 
impartial judgment will recognire that tl»e iniinor- 
tafity of the mhiI waa a powerful influence in mould- 
ing all Occidental life wherever it became a rvcognisrd 
bfjief. But it waa not the mere belief in surrival 
after death that determined the moral and Minal 
ideals of theac ccnturic*. The accompaniment* of 
tlwt belief did aa much or more than the belief itaelf 
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to fix ud protect certain ethical conceptions which 
BOW characterise oar life and did not characterize 
foeoo-Roman cnriluation. Along with the brother- 
hood of man, iriiich was in a measure at least insti- 
gated by the belief in a future life, and the sanctity 
of wcmiaii and motherhood, which was directly pro- 
duced by the belief, came the doctrine of limited 
probation^ which was the most important and the 
moat powerful influoice of all these centuries in devel- 
oping certain hiUiits of mind and will in men. that 
]»obatioa, whidi waa limited to this life, waa ano- 
dated with a ayatem at rewarda and panirimmfa 
that waa attractdve or frightful enou^ to make men 
paoae in their conduct if bad, and to invite them 
onward if good, lie Greek and Roman mind had 
not woiked out its ayatem of rewarda and pnniah- 
menta aa dearly aa did Chriatianity. Or if it had 
recognized the system, aa it did in such productiani 
as Plato and Vergil, it did not limit the probation 
so definitely to the present life as did one branch of 
Christian belief. This, with the feeling that the next 
life was inferior in character to the present, as re- 
flected in the messages of the oracles and similar phe- 
nomena, prevented the belief from being as useful 
and as powerful an incentive to aJfect conduct as in 
Christian ages. I^e idealizing of the next life bj 
Christianity, if we were righteous, and the terrible 
consequences in the next of sin in this life, brought 
the problem of conduct so clearly before the con- 
science that the moral law had a rifpdity that no 
ethics of Greco-Roman civiUsation ever possessed, 
except as political laws. These were earthly affain. 
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Ther« w^a nu connection brtwe«n the morality du« 
the vtatc and lh«t due to tm«'» future life. In Chrii- 
tuuiitjr aocud and rcligioua duties were thr Mine, Aod 
a man** uilvatjon was gainn) or kwt h; the charac- 
ter of his relation to bin fellow man, as well as by 
.that of hU relation to God. When thi« ntoralitj was 
'flnforeed b; an elaborate syatem of rewards and 
puaiahments and thr limilalion of probation to thia 
life, with added political [lowrr of ^eat extent and 
atrmffth. we can imaffine that the belief in a futurt 
life, merelv n* a belief, was not the onljr influenc* 
that gave unanimity to modern aocial and politiea] 
ethics. We must not forget, thenforr, that there 
are otiter influences than a belief in a life after death 
that are quite as clTrrtive in moulding charactcTi 
and thai we muiit be iw careful as Christianity waa 
in its association of locial ideal* with its doctrine ta 
sec that the purely personal element of the bdief 
does not absorb our interest and enlhiuiasm. It 
■hoold be nothing more than a meanB for fixing a 
basis for that view of human life which pmlccti 
ideals that materialttm nuinot prolert with all its 
imporLsniY for man'i present conditioni. 

The gr»al abuse to whii4) the belief in a future 
life was to long addicted was a morliid intrrest in 
another life tlian the present. This interest, how- 
•rer, and its consequences were modified br empha- 
Mxing social and individual duties in the present 
■ffrrling the life of the next atate. But with all 
thi», the ennrrption* which abmnrhed sttention were 
not of the kind to keep a healthy attitude toward tba 
life and ita nor* inimniiat* dutiw. This nay 
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have been due to the abandonment of the «Mngnial 
social and ethical ideab of 'the Chiardi* Bot wbaAr 
ever the cause, and it did involr^ the proper^ alba- 
istic and human ethics of the eariiy movemeottt Hm 
othenrorldliness of so many centuries was sudi an 
abuse of the belief in a future Kfe that the reactaon 
has carried with it as fatal an indifference to its 
possible importance as the previous ages had ma&i* 
tained an exaggerated estimate of it. All the mmpe 
danger must attend the establishment of oonummi- 
caticm with another worUi of this kind. AH the past 
has been free from any admissirad of commumcatton* 
human hopes not resting on this fact, but up<m faith. 
But the present has abandcmed its faith and sedks 
knowledge, and this can be obtained only tibrou^^ 
communication with a spiritual world. To be con- 
vinced of this tends to create a morbid interest nradi 
worse than the medieval one in another life. It lets 
loose all the passions of human nature to explore 
that aspect of another life which it does not need 
and to ignore the true aspect of the belief for its 
illusory one. It is not communication with an- 
other and spiritual world at pleasure that we want, 
but reasons to believe that there is another. Nothing 
is more unhealthy morally than a morbid interest in 
communicating with our deceased friends. No doubt 
it has been this, however, that has kept alive the 
practice, and with it the phenomena which attract 
scientific attention. But nevertheless it is the duty 
of scientific men, while they recognize the importance 
of the subject, to discourage the emotional passion 
to communicate for its consolations and to attack the 
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problrm from its bighcr level of indicntinff the meut' 
uift uf Uic iiniTcrM'. I h«vc no (Joubt UmI many 
people imsftiDe tliat it wiu & pcraooAl iot«rt«t that 
attracted my own cfTortti to experiment* of thv kind. 
NotUng can be more mistaken. I haw no pcmnal 
intcRKt in the m«tt«r. I would not waste my time 
and energy in communicating with my deceased 
frifodi if I did not brlie\-e that the results threw 
light upon the fundamental problcma of iococe and 
philoMiphy. I do not care a penny what the other 
life ii like, nor for the pleasure of communicating 
with friends there. But I do care for the question 
whether my dutir* are eommeniiurate with the possi- 
hilitiea of rcAlizing Uieir ideals. Nor is this view 
of the matter a rrflrdion on the lack of human inter- 
est in one'i friend*. That may be as strong with- 
out as with communication with them. But no one 
should be dependent on the meagre relations which 
are exhibited in all alleged communicationi for hts 
hAppiaeat. He only unfits himself for the actual life 
Lin which be must pau his days and years. It is only 
Ijdie scientific aspect of the matter that shoulil appeal 
f te our mind>, with the rlhical refleses whi(4i it brings 
fa) our views of the world. 

The value of the belief in a future life is in what 
H indicates about the importance of personality. It 
inplics that nature is quite as careful of penonal 
eonscioosncaa as it is of matter and energy. This 
infltMDce of the doctrine would not have been so 
clearly felt or seen in the middle ages as in the pra^ 
cnt age. Antiquity fell it because, with its aaaooa- 
tioB of human brotbcrhoodt the logical effect of the 



belief, the doctrine was a direct assault upon the 
political iiutitatioiM of Greece and Rome. But the 
middle age» had abandoned the eternity of matter 
and made it a contemptible thing because it was 
created and ejdiemeraL Morality ai^ rdigioiu aa- 
piratioiu were asaociated with the etemal and per- 
manent. Bat the indestmeUnlitjr t^ matter and the 
eotuerratioa of energy came in to nttore material 
things to dignity and reapeet, and oonidoanMM 
became, with the rerival of materialirao, tlie aohor- 
dinate fact of ^itence and valae. No wonder that 
mat<rialiitic ethics ccnooe in to threaten dvilisalifln 
with the same consequences that carried Greece and 
Rome to their graves. Personality has no permanent 
value in the materialistic scheme, whether politicid 
tx ethical, and it needs the belief in a future life to 
establish at least an equal relative value for oon- 
sriouBneM with dead matter and its phenomena. We 
have been taught so long to respect personality and 
what is permanent that we cannot expect to retain 
the modem conception of ethics as based upon it, 
if we are to suppose that nature cares less for con- 
sciousness than it does for matter, especiaDj when 
our recognized ideals place personality above imper- 
sonal phenomena. The doctrine, therefore, of a 
future life needs recognition, not for the possibilities 
of communication with a spiritual world, but for the 
protection of ideals that will not live without it, 
ideals whose value no one dare question without for- 
feiting the right to direct men's conduct. 

It is no use to say that our duties lie right in the 
present and that any discussion of a future life, with 
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eniph««u of itj importance, on]y dUtorti the vuian. 
For I am quite willing to luttnit ttic truth of the 
one and the lisbilit; of the other. I thould ^gret u 
emphatietilly an uny one maj wish to urg« it that oitr 
duti» prrlain directly to this life. I have diiuruHcd 
this in my other nlhioion* to thr n^jrrl. But wc 
cannot forget the source to civiliiatian of these vrry 
dutic* and thr influrnccs wliich gnvc them rurrmcy 
and effectiveneu. Our moraU, when they have onee 
been initigated. pnrtalte of the nature of habit, and 
more espeeially of the infliieree of mvironment. 
These morals have been the product of Christian 
thought and tenehing with the idea of a future life 
in view. The decline in that belief in the indiridual 
b not foDowcd necessarilj and imnwdiate^T bj the 
Wne decline in the community, and henre morality 
mnrivcs long in the social environment after it hai 
passed in the individual, and his conduct will often 
reflect adaptation to it when it does not arise from 
Ml inner principle. A change in this enviranmeot 
iBTariably follows the extension of a change in fun- 
damratal beliefs. Ilenrc we mnrMt expect the ideak 
baaed upon the value of ftenuiiuiltly to long survive 
Hs passaj^. The fart that ririliiation does not go 
to the devil cm the conversion of one man to mal^ 
rialism is no indication that (he belief in a future 
life has no effect in the world. We simply, as iadt- 
vidnab. retain what our environment represents onti) 
that environmrnt changes, when wr follow it. Let 
the social order once accejit the view that moral per- 
aonality has no more permanence or valoe in the 
worU than organic life, and wc ihall eooD we whHIicr 
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ihiiigs win drift. In fact, mnatcttm tee very deaify 
tendencies which our cnltiired and indqMiident ae^^ 
bon do not see at all. The materialists rtandMd 
oi Ufe has so infected even those who stS have an 
interest in a sinritual order that they do not see 
tiie fateful progress of those morals n^ich are moff^ 
ing strai^^t to social perdition* 

All this, however, is no reason why we dhoidd mdi 
pell-mell into the f dlies of modem spiritnalisttL It 
diould only teadi us frankness and honesty with 
regard to the real issues of all reflections on the 
comprehensive meaning which sudi an outiodc for 
personality would offer man's hopes and ^orts, and 
the morbid side of those interests could be raticmally 
held in check by sober scientific investigatimi. It is 
unfortunate that even Christianity has so emphasised 
the personal and sdfish side of salvation as to forget 
the social aspect of its original founder's teachings. 
The eflFect of it has been to see in it nothing but a 
personal boon to be sought for ourselves instead of 
using it merely as a means of protecting the highest 
ideals of social and ethical life. Until this is done 
the doctrine will have all the objectionable features 
which any selfish passion has, and nothing has 
brought spiritualism into more contempt than the 
insane passion to be always communicating with de- 
ceased friends, and asking their advice in the direc- 
tion of our affairs, or consulting mediums about the 
stock market and our love-affairs. When it comes 
to this I think I could justify Providence if he bot- 
tled the human race up in Dante^s Inferno. We need 
to keep such possibilities under purely scientific sn- 
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pervuioD, mad utilize the rnult« of it in the *mmt 
mj th«t wv utilize thaw of plijaicnl tdtttn. Wc 
adapt the ruullB of phjraical science to our daily 
wanta, but we do not go about investigating their 
mysterica for ounclvn. We hare no ntore buiines* 
to make a pastion of thio intrrrat in a future life 
than we have to make one of inquiry into radium 
when wp are not cquipprd for tiie Ntudy of it. What 
we believe and know should be definitcl.T articukted 
with our normal experience and nuidc aHimtlabk 
with it. We should improve the opportunities which 
oeeanon may offer to Rrii.>ntificaU; inquire into facta 
aod make recordi of them, but that duty or prrri- 
Itga should not be interpreted aa a licvnae to live 
in the " »u|>ematural." lliere i» atmays a midille 
course in the presence of important farts, and there 
in no mon- rvason fur the eztrraie of nkepticiiin and 
ciMitenipt than there is for credulity aod worahip. 
The one is as reprehensible as the other, and the 
•cicnttfte man wlio indulges in his extreme only de- 
iprives himself of thi? inBuenre whirh he might have to 
direct hunuin interest in Itetter channels. 

But if the belief in a future life has any dangers 
attending its maintenance, and if the habit or iitter- 
'«t in Irving indiscriminate communicatiin with « 
vpirttuai world ha* any abuse* to which it ts expoasdi 
Ltiiese will not be prevented by laughing at the at- 
its to treat tbc matter scientiffcany. Such at- 
tempts, if the facts prove it or appear to pmn it, 
will only read on the man who «ie«rs, aod rwuH 
only in the forfeiture of hi* influence on the eoomnm- 
Hy. It U the duty of the qualiSid man to lewl Ihc 
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public, not to let H seek Us own information in il- 
l/tfftimaiM wayt. l!%ere is no excuse whatever for an 
■nrtocmbe rctiiniMnt front these questions siinply 
because thej happen to interest the plebs. In i 
dmioeraey, where we cannot gorani, we liaTe to echt- 
cate and penoade. The f aihire v^^y to do tUs 
latter meani that we shall have to adopt the politieal 
institntions of the ages iHu(^ we pretend to despise. 
In our present sotnal institutions the scientifle mu 
most choose between the fonctions of an educates 
and a tyrant, if he expects to hare his own ideas real- 
tied. Otherwise he only obtains, bat periiapa docs 
not earn, his bread. If it be tme that fiiwe is a 
future life, the intelligent man is ihe one to reveal 
it to us under the limitations with whidi it is to he 
accepted. It it be a qacitum which we cannot st^ve, 
this must be as inteDigaitly disseminated. We can- 
not rest in the mere ipte dixit of any man in regard 
to it. Whether true or not, the human sympathy of 
the scholar is the proper inheritance of the world 
from the scientific man, and any failure to bequeath 
this property will only insure the loss of one*s use- 
fulness. 

We are passing through the reacticmary period 
against the exclusive otherworldliness of the past 
centuries, and as it has become a mark of intelligence 
to disbelieve all that the reli^ous ages held sacred, 
we must expect scientific Philistines to parade their 
peculiar wisdom as the last word of omnisdence. 
When the materialistic cycle has run its course and 
civilization has ended in repeating the experience of 
Sodom and Gromorrah, we shall expect sober thinking 
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to begin again. We shall then learn what the larger 
view of the universe for a spiritual life means^ and 
listen to the advice which experience has always shown 
us in regard to the value of the belief which may 
even reconcile men to a life of pain and suffering. 
The minister and the moralist have to meet situations 
in the lives of individuals which no skeptic can soothe. 
Stoicism is a very good thing for the man who has 
a healthy digestion and all the worldly goods to make 
him independent of nature and his fellows. But 
economic success is neither a security for the truth 
of skepticism nor a substitute for the finer moral 
qualities which keep the less successful from a policy 
of confiscation. We shall find as time passes that 
the social and political movements of the present 
age are the logical consequence of its materialism, 
and that the correction of them must come with that 
larger view of the meaning of man and his duties, 
which make sacrifice a virtue as well as an interest. 
I believe that the evidence for a future life is sufficient 
to make it the only rational hypothesis to account 
for the facts, but I do not believe that we have 
reached that amount of scientific proof which is 
necessary to make the belief general in the minds of 
the intellectual classes. The dutv lies in further 
investigation, until its perplexities, which are many, 
have been removed. This is the necessary step in the 
establishment of a conviction that carries in its flux 
the destinies of the coming ages in their resurrection 
from the materialism of all our present life. 

THX KHD. 
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